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Preface. 



In the following pages, we publish the Report of the Eighth 
International Co-operative Congress, compiled from the notes of 
the stenographers who took down the speeches verbatim. The 
Congress papers and the official documents, such as the Report 
of the Central Committee, the draft Rules and their accompanying 
explanation, &c., are embodied in the Report itself, which is pre- 
ceded by the lists of members and delegates, while various statistical 
tables have been placed in an appendix. 

The Eighth International Co-operative Congress held in 
Hamburg has been very diversely criticised by the co-operative 
press ; we refer the reader to Nos. 11 and 12, 1910, and No. 1, 
1911, of The International Co-operative Bulletin, in which the 
various opinions expressed have been reprinted. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the International Co-operative Alliance 
took a further step in its development at the Hamburg 
Congress, as shown in the following pages. For this reason the 
proceedings will be of permanent interest and fully justify the 
publication of this volume. 

London, July, 1911. 

The Executive Committee of the I.C.A. 
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Annonay, Soci6te Gooperatrve " La Labourieuse " (D.S.) 
Avion, Societe de consommation " L'Quvri^re "-(D.S ) V, 
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XIII 

Beaucourt, La Cooperative Alimentaire (D.S.) 

Besan9on, Societe Cooperative des Agents P.L.M. (D.S.) 

Bessan, Les yignerons Paysaus de Bessan (D.S.) 

Bordeaux, Synd. Coop, de Vente des Prod. Girond. (U.A.S.) 

Bordeaux, Cooperative des Families (D.S.) .. 

Castelsarrasin, FamiUe Sarrasinoise (D.S.) .. 

Caux, Cooperative Vinicole (P.S.) 

Charentou, Spci6te Cooperative " La Solidarite " (D.S.) 

Cherburg, Societe Cooperative " La Fraternelle " (D.S.) 

Cognac, Societe Cooperative de Vignerons et d'Agriculteurs (A.S.) 

Digne, Societe Cooperative " L'Econome " (D.S.) 

Fourchambault, Societe Cooperative " L'Humanitaire " (D.S,) 

Fumel, Societe Cooperative " L' Amite Syndicale " (D.S.) 

Grenoble, Federation des Soc. Coop, des empl. P.L.M. (U.D.S.) 

Limoges, Societe Cooperative " L'tJnion " (D.S.) 

Lyons, Society Cooperative Agricole du Sud-Est (A.S.) 

Lyons, Union du Sud-Est des Syndicats Agricoles (U.A.S.) 

Ma90n, Societe Cooperative " L'Abondance" (D.S.) . . 

Maraussan, Societe Coop. " I^es Vignerons Libres " (P.S.) 

Marseilles, Centre federatif du Credit populaire en France (U.C.S.) 

Mehun-au-Y6vre, Societe Coop. " Abeille Mehunoise " (D.S.) . . 

Mentone, Societe Cooperative, " La Banque populaire " (C.S.).. 

Millau, Societe Cooperative " La Gerbe Sociale " (D.S.) 

Monterau, La Ruche Monterelaise (D.S;) 

Nimes, Soc. Coop. " L' Abeille Nlmoise et Solidarite " (D.S.) . . 

Ntmes, " La Laborieuse," Ass. Coop. d. ouvr. de I'lmprimerie (P.S.) 

Paris, rUnion Coop. d. Soc. fran9aises de cons. (tJ.D.S.) 

Paris, Cooperative de Gros (C.W.S.) 

Paris, Bourse des Cooperatives Socialistes de France (U.D.S.).. 

Paris, Magasin de Gros des Cooperatives de France (C.W.S.).. 

Paris, Fed. Nat. des Cooperatives a^. fran. de prod, et de vente 
(U.A.S.) .. 

Paris, Chambre Consultative des Assoc, ouvrieres de production 
(U.P.S.) 

Paris, Ligue d'education et de I'instruction cooperative (U.D.S.) 

Paris, Cercle Socialiste d'Egalitaire (U.D.S.). . 

Paris, Union Centrale des Syndicats des Agriculteurs de France 
(U.A.S.) 

Paris, Societe des Agriculteurs de France (U.A.S.) .. 

Paris, Banque Cooperative des Associations ouvrieres de produc- 
tion (C.S.) 

Paris, Societe geuerale de consommation (D.S.) 

Paris, Soc. Coop. " La Bellevilleoise " (D.S.) 

Paris, Soc. Coop. "La FamiUe" (D.S.) 

Paris, Soc. Coop. " L'Utilite Sociale " (D.S.) 

Paris, Soc. Coop. " L'Imprimerie Nouvelle " (P.S.) . . 

Paris, Soc Coop. " La Lithographic Parisienne " (P.S.) 

Paris, Soc. Coop. " Le Travail " (P.S.) 

Paris, Soc. Coop. Brugniot, Cros et Cie (anc. maison Leclaire) 
(P.S.) 

Paris, Societe Cooperative de consommation " L'Egalitaire '' . . 

Paris, Soc. Coop. " L'Avenir de Plaisance " (D.S.) 

Puteaux, Societe Cooperative " La Revendication " (D.S.) 

Roanne, Societe Cooperative " La Solidarite " (D.S.) 

Roubaix, Societe Cooperative " L' Union " (D.S.) 

Roilen, Societe Cooperative Rouennaise (D.S.) 

St. Germain-des-Fosses, Society Civile Libre des Employes P.L.M. 
(D.S.) 

Saint Junien, L'Union syndicale ouvrifere (D.S.) .. .. 10 
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XIV 



Saint-Remy-sur-Avre, Soc. Coop. " La Philauthropique " (D.S.) 
Sens, Societe Cooperative. " L'Econorae " (D.S.) 
Villards-sur-Thones, Coop., Agricole des Villards s. T. (A.S.) .. 
Vizille, Sor.iete Cooperative de consommation (D.S.) 

GERMANY. 

Adlershof, Konsumgenossenschaft (D.S.) 

Aken, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Altenburg, Konsum- u. Produktivverein (D.S.) 

Altona, Zuckerwaren und Schokoladen Fabrik "Fortschritt" (P.S.) 

Ammendorf, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 

Arnstadt, Arnstadter Konsum- u. Produktivverein (D.S.) 

Aue i. Erzgeb., Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Augsburg, AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Bant. a. W., Konsum- u. Sparverein (D.S.) 

Barmen, Konsumgenossenschaft " Vorwarts " (D.S.) 

Barmen, Rhenisch- westfalische Holzindustrie (D.S.) 

Berlin, Hauptverband deutscher gewerbl. Genossenschaften 

(G.C.U.) 
Berlin, Konsumgenossenschaft (D.S.) 
Berlin, Verband der Konsumvereine der Prov. Brandenburg 

(U.D.S.) 
Bernburg, AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Befnburg, Verband mitteldeutscher Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) . . 
Bielefeld, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Boizenburg, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 
Bramsche, Arbeiter-Haushalts-Verein (D.S.) 
Brandenburg, Konsumverein " Vorwarts " '(D.S.) 
Bremen, Konsumgenossenschaft " Vorwarts " (D.S.) . . 
Bremerhaven, Konsumverein " Unterweser " (D.S.) . . 
Breslau, Konsum- und Sparverein " Vorwarts " (D.S.) 
Brunswick, AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Burgsteinfurt, Tabakarbeiter-Genossenschaft (P.S.) 
Burkhardtsdorf, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Calbe, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Cannstatt-Feuerbach, Spar- u. Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Celle, Konsum- u. Sparverein (D.S.) 
Charlottenburg, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Chemnitz, AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) . . . . 

Cothen i. Anhalt, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Coswig, Konsumverein (D.S.) .. .. .. \ 

Crimmitschau, Konsum- und Produktivgenossenschaft " Eintracht ' 

(Ds.) .. .. .r 

Debschwitz, Konsumverein fiir Gera-Debschwitz u. Umg. (D.S.) 

Dessau, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Dobeln, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Dortmund-Hamm, Konsum- u. Sparverein (D.S.) .'. . . 

Dresden, Verband sachsischer Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) '. '. 

Dresden, Konsumverein " Vorwarts " (D.S.) 

Dresden, Konsumverein Dresden-Lobtau (D.S.) . . 

Dresden, Konsumverein Dresden-Pieschen (D.S.) . . ] ' 

Diisseldorf, AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Eilenburg. Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Eisenach, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . . .' ' ' 

Elberfeld, Konsum- u. Produktivgenossenschaft 

(D-S.) 
Erlangen, Konsum- u. Sparverein (D.S.) 
Essen, Burger- u. Arbeiter-Konsumverein " Eintracht ' 



' Befreiung ' 



(D.S.) 
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XV 

Esslingen a. N., Konsum- u. Sparverein (D.S.) 

Flensburg, Konsumvereine (D.S.) . . 

Forst, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Frankfurt, a. M. Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Freiburg i. Breisgau, Lebensbediirfnis- u. Produktivverein (D.S.) 

Gaarden, Vereinsbackerei (D.S.) 

Gersdorf, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Glauchau, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Gmiind, Spar- u. Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Gommern, Konsumverein fiir Gommern (D.S.) 

Goppingen, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 

Gotha, Wareneinkaufsverein (D.S.) 

Gross-Raschen, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Giistrow, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Hagen i. W., AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Halberstadt, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 

Halle a. S., AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Hamburg, Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) . . 

Hamburg, Grosseinkaufs- Gesellschaft Deutscher Konsumvereine 

(C.W.S.) 
Hamburg, Verband nordwestdeutscher Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) 
Hamburg, Konsum-, Bau- u. Sparverein " Produktion " (D.S.) 
Hameln, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Hanover, Hannoverscher Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Harburg, Konsumverein (D S.) 
Heinrichs, Konsumverein " Selbsthilfe " (D.S.) 
Hermsdorf, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 
Hildesheim, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 

Hof, Oberfrankische Genossenschaftsweberei Lipperts (P.S.) 
Hahenmolsen, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Ilmenau, Konsum- u. Produktivverein (D.S.) 
Itzehoe, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Jena, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Kalk a. Rh., Konsumgenossenscha'ft " Hoffnung " (D.S.) 
Karlsruhe, Verband gemeinnutziger Gartenstadt-Unternehmungen 

(U.H.S.) 
Konigsberg i. Pr., Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Krefeld, Konsum- u. Produktivgenossenschaft " Niederrhein " 

(DS.) 

Langenbielau, Konsumverein " Selbsthiilfe " (D.S.) .. 
Lehrte^ AUgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Leipzig-Dolitz, Konsumverein fiir Dolitz u. Umg. (D.S.) 
Leipzig-Plagwitz, Konsumverein Leipzig-Plagwitz (D.S.) 
Lorrach-Stetten, AUgemeiner Arbeiterkonsumverein (D.S.) 
Lossnitz, Konsumverein u. Produktivgenossenschaft " Vorwarts " 

(D-S.) 

Liibeck, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Luckenwalde, Konsumvereine " Vorwarts " (D.S.) 

Ludenscheid, Konsum- u. Produktivgenossenschaft " Einigkeit " 

(D.S.) 

Ludwigshafen a. Rh., Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Magdeburg, Konsumverein Neustadt-Magdeburg (D.S.) 

Mainz, Mainzer Spar-, Konsum- u. Produktiongenossenschaft 

(D.S.) 

Mannheim, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Markt-Redwitz, Konsum-, Bau- u. Produktivgenossenschaft (D.S.) 

Meerane i. Sa., Konsumverein " Haushalt " (D.S.) . . 

Metz, Credit Cooperatif de Lorraine (C.S.) . . 

Meuselwitz, Konsumverein (D.S.) .. 
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XVI 



Miihlberg, Allgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Miilhausen, Produktiv- und Konsumgenossenschaft (D.S.) 

Mulheim, Verband westdeutscher Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) 

Munich, Verband siiddeutscher Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) 

Munich, Konsumverein Miinchen-Sendling (D.S.) 

Neumiinster, Allgemeiner Konsum- Produktions und Sparverein 

(DS.) 

Niedersedlitz, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Nordhausen, Kautabakarbeiter-Genossenschaft (P.S.) 

Niirnberg-Konsuni-, Bau-, Spar-, u. Produktionsgeuossenschaft (D.S 

Oberkauffung, Konsum- Bau- u. Sparverein " Solidaritat " (D.S.) 

Oelsnitz i. E., Konsum-, Spar- u. Produktivgenossenschaft (D.S.) 

Ohligs, Konsumverein " Solidaritat " (D.S.) 

Osterfeld, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Plauen i. V., Konsumverein (D.S.).. 

Posen, Verb, der Erw-. u. Wirtsc.haftsgen. der Prov. Posen 

Westpreussen (U.C.S.) 
Posen, Bank Zwiazku Spolek Zarobkowych (C.S.) 
Potsdam, Konsumgenossenschaft " Hofifnung " (D.S.) 
Pulsnitz, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Rathenow, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Rehfelde, Deutsche Gartenstadt-Gesellschaft (H.S.) 
Reichenau, Konsumverein fiir Reichenau u. Umg. (D.S.) 
Remscheid, Verband der Konsum- u. Produktivgenossenschaften 

in Rheinland u. Westfalen (U.D.S.) 
Remscheid, Konsumgenossenschaft " Einigkeit " (D.S.) 
Riesa, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Rosslau, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Rudolstadt, Konsum- u. Produktivverein (D.S.) 
Sagan, Konsumverein " Haushalt " (D.S.) . . 
Schmolln, S.-A., Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Schweinfurt, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 
Stettin, Stettiner Konsum- u. Sparverein (D.S.) 
Stockheim, Konsumverein fiir Stockheim u. Umg. (D.S.) 
St. Tonis, Allgemeine Konsum- u. Produktivgenossenschaft (D.S.) 
Stuttgart, Landesverband wiirttembergischer Konsumvereine 

(U.D.S.) 
Stuttgart, Spar- u. Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Tangermunde. Konsumvereine fiir Tangermiinde (D.S.) 
Tegei, Konsumverein fiir Tegel u. Umg. (D.S.) 
Teuchern, Konsximverein (D.S.) 

Velbert, Konsumgenossenschaft " Haushalt " (D.S.) 
Velten, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Weissenfels, Konsumverein fiir Weissenfels (D.S.) .'. ',' 

Weitmar, Konsumverein " Wohlfahrt " (D.S.) 
"Wittenberge, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . [ [ 

Wiirzburg, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Zeitz, Verband Thiiringer Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) '.' 
Zeitz, Konsumverein (D.S.) 
Zerbst, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . \\ 

Zittau, Konsumverein (D.S.) .. [[ 

Zwickau, Schedewitzer Konsumverein (D.S.) ,, 

HUNGARY. 
^^T'A^'usl^LHun'glJ"""" co-operative agricultural societies 
Agram, Hrvatska poljodjelska Banka (C S ) 
'^^^Lf.lt:^tTiWi.r''"'.^'' "'^:''"'' '"^^^^^^^^ --ertekesito 
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XVII 



Budapest, Magyarorszagi szovetk. szovetsege (G.C.U.) 
Budapest, " Haugya " a magyar gazdas (C.W.S.) 
Budapest, Magyar mez6gazdS,k szovetkezete (A.S.) . . 
Budapest, Kisbirtokosok orszdgos foldhitelint^zete (C.S.) 
Budapest, Altalanos Fogyaszt^i szovetkezet (D.S.) . . 
Budapest, Co-operative Distributive Society " Haztartas " 
Budapest, Magyar koztisztviselok fogyasztAsi szovetkezet (D.S.) 
Budapest, Magyar allamvasutak alkalm fog szovetk (D.S.) 
Budapest, Budapesti kolczonos segelyczo egylet (C.S.) 
Budapest, Magyar kolczonos allatbiztosito TarsasAg (C.S.) 
Budapest, Orsz^gos kozponti hitelszovetkezet (C.S.) . . 
Debreczen, Tiszavid6ki hitelszovetkezetek IcoteUke (U.C.S.) 
Hermannstadt, Verband RaifEeisenscher Genossenschaften (U.C 
Hermannstadt, Verbandszentrale der Konsumvereine (U.D.S.). 
Hermannstadt, Kreditgenossenschaft " Solidaritatea " (C.S.) . 
Kaposvar, Somogymegyei hitelszovetkezetek szovetsege (U.C.S.) 
Saliste, Cassa de Pastrare (Reunioni) (C.S.) . . 
Satoraljaujhely, Felso-Tiszai v4rm, hitelszovetkezeteinek szovet 

sege (U.C.S.).. 
Szeged-szegedi Munkasok Szovetkezete (D.S.) 

INDIA. 

Calcutta, Co-operative Union of India 
Mysore, Rao. R. (I.M.) 
Dharwar, Udyaver, R.L. (I.M.) 

ITALY. 

Florence, Unione Cooperativa di consumo (D.S.) 

MUan, Lega Nazionale delle Cooperative Italiane (G.C.U.) 

Milan, Unione Cooperativa (D.S.) .. 

Milan, Federazione Cooperative Milanesi (U.A.S.) 

MUan, Consorzio Lombardo delle Cooperative di Consumo (C.W.S.) 

Milan, Soc. Coop, suburbana di consumo fra gli agenti delle 

Strade ferrate (D.S.) . . 
Piacenza, Federazione italiana dei consorzi agrari (U.A.S.) 
Ravenna, Federazione fra le Coop, di lavore del Prov. di Ravenna 

(U.P.S.) .. .. .. .. .. 

Ravenna, Associazione Cooperativa fra i Braccianti di Ravenna 

(U.P.S.) 
Rome, Associazione fra le Banche Popolari (U.C.S.) 
Rome, Unione Militare (D.S.) 
Turin, AUeanza, Cooperativa Torinese (D.S.) 
Turin, Cassa Mutua Coop. Italiana Pensioni (C.S.) . . 
Turin, La Balnearia (H.S.) 

JAPAN. 
Tokio, Co-operative District Society " Kiodokwai " . . 

NETHERLANDS. 

Alkmarijp, Cooperatieve Stoomzuivelfabriek (D.S.) . . 
Amsterdam, Nederl. Coop. Transito Maatschappij (P.S.) 
Amsterdam, Maatsch v. Kleederm. en Naaisters de Voorpost (P.S.) 
Arnhem, Cooperatieve Winkelvereeniging van "EigenHulp" (D.S.) 
Enschede, Cooperatieve Melkenrichting (D.S.) 
The Hague, Nederlandsche Cooperatieve Bond (U.D.S.) 
The Hague, Cooperatieve Winkelvereeniging vroeger van " Eigen 
Hulp " (D.S.) 
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XVIII 



The Hague, Coop. Broodbak. en Verbruiksv. " de Volharding " 

(D.S.) 10 

The Hague, Cooperatieve Vleeschhouwerij "Eigen Hulp " (D.S.) 10 

The Hague, Vereeniging "Eigen Hulp " (U.D.S.) .. .. 10 

Hof van Delft, Germeenschappelike Eigendem Agneta Park (H.S.) 10 

Hof van Delft, Van. Marken's Drukkerij (P.S.) . . . . 10 

Nunspeet, Maatscnoppij de Veluwe (P.S.) . . . . . . 10 

Rotterdam, Handelskamer van den Nederl. Coop. Bond (C.W.S.) 4 

Rotterdam, Cooperatieve Verbruiksvereeniging (D.S.) . . 10 

Sas van Gent, erste Nederlandsche Beetwortelzuikerfabriek (P.S.) 10 

Utrecht,Co6peratieve Verbruiksvereeniging van "Eigen Hulp" (D.S.) 1 

Vlissingen. Cooperatieve Winkelvereeniging "Eigen Hulp" (D.S.) 1 



d. 















NORWAY, 

Bergen, Nygaards Handelsforening (D.S.) 
Halden, Haldens Arbeideres Handelsforening (D.S.) . . 
Kristiaiiia, Landhusholdnings selskapernes FaUeskjob (A.S.) 
Kristiania, Norges Kooperative Landsforening (U.D.S.) 
Kristiania, Kristiania Kooperative Selskap (D.S.) 
Kristiania, Sagenes kooperative selskap (D.S.) 
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■ PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon, Cooperativa Predial Portugueza (D.S.) 
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ROUMANIA. 
Botosani, Cercul Cooperativ " Solidaritatea " (U.A.S.) 
Botosani, .Banque federale regionale "Infratirea Plugarilor"( C.S.) 
Breaza-de-sus, Banque populaire " Caraimanul " (C.S.) 
Bucharest, La Federation des see. coop, rurales (magazin de gros) 

(C.W.S.) .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Bucharest, Casa Centrala a Bancilor Populare si Coop. Sat. 

(U.C.S.) 
Bucharest, Societate Cooperativa pe actiuni " Poporul " (A.S.) 
Comarnic, Banque populaire " Comarnicul " (C.S.) 
Drajua-de-sus, Banque populaire " Drajna " (C.S.) . . 
Homoracui, Banque populaire " Teleajeunl " (C.S.) . . 
Mereni-de-jos, Banque populaire " Isvorul Bogatiei " (C.S.) . . 
Novaci, Banque populaire " GUortul " (C.S.) 
Pascani, Bj,nque populaire " Siretul " (C.S.) 
Poiana-de-sus, Societatea " Pingarul " (C.S.). . 
Slobozia-Moava, Banca populara v. Fratia (C.S.) 
Tg. Bujor, Banque federale regionale " M. Cogalniceanu " (C.S.) 
Topolovni-Muscel, Federatia Regionala de Banci populare 

" Podgoria " (C.S.) . . 
Valcea, Banque populaire " Zavoiul " (C.S.) 
Virteju-Neflin, Banca populara " Virteju " (C.S.) 
Zatreni, Banque populaire " Oltetul " (C.S.) 
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RUSSIA. 
Alexandrovsk, Alexandrovoskge Obschestvo " Troud " (D.S.) 
Charkow, Potrebitchive obschestvo " Troud " (D.S.) 
Elisawetgrad, Bootmakers' Productive Society 
Enakiewo, Official and Industrial Distributive Society of the 

Metal Factory of the Russo-Belgian Society 
Jaroschenka, Distributive Society . . 
Karlovka, Co-op. Committee of Agricultural Co-op. Societies 
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XIX 

Kiew, Union of Distributive Societies 
Kourgan, Union of Siberian Co-operative Dairy Societies 
Moscow, Union of Russian Co-op. Distributive Societies 
Moscow, Committee of Associations of Rural Credit Provident 

Societies and Industrial Associations (U.C.S.) 
Moscow, Official and Industrial Distributive Society . . 
Nikolajefi, Obscht. Potrebit. " Trudovaja Kopieka " (D.S.) . . 
Noworossijsk, Noworosssijkoje Obschestwo Potrebitelei (D.S.) 
Pensa, Pensenskoje Obschestwo Potrebitelei (D.S.) .. 
Podolien, Rural Society 

Poschwa, Poschewsky Obschestwo Potrebitilej (D.S.) 
Rostow a. D., Obscht. Potrebit. sluch. Wladikawk. sheliesn. 

dorogi (D.S.) 
Rostow a. D., Obschestvo Potr. " Trudowoi Sojus " (D.S.) .. 
Schadrinsk, Obschestwo Potrebitielej (D.S.) 
Sopin, Sopinskoje Obschestwo Potrebitelei (D.S.) 
St. Petersburg, S. Petersb. Komitet o selsk. ssudo-sbereg (G.C.U.) 
St. Petersburg, Central Union of Co-operative Agricultural 

Societies of the Province of St. Petersburg 
Totomianz, Dr. V., St. Petersburg (I.M.) . . . . . . 

Trauoro-Wosnesensk, Potrebitelei Obschestwo, " Edinenije-Sila " ' 

(D.S.) 
Tscheliabinsk, Obschestvo Potreb. rabotschich i sluschuschich 

(D.S.) 

Uspjensko-Koslowskoje, Obschestwo Potrebitielej (D.S.) 
Warsaw, Towarzystwo Kooperatystow " Spolem " (D.S.) 
Witebsk, \Yitebskomu Obschestvo Potrebitelei (D.S.) 

SERVIA. 
Belgrade, General Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies . . 8 

SPAIN. 

Madrid, Federacion de las Cooperativas Integrates y Populares 

(U.A.S.) .. .. .. .. .. .. 12 

Madrid, El Hogar Espanol (C.S.) . . . . . . . . 10 6 

De Bayo, M. Jose Manuel, Madrid (I.M.) . . . . . . 12 

SWEDEN. 
Stockholm, Kooperativa Forbundet (U.D.S.) . . . . 22 10 

SWITZERLAND. 

Basle, Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine (U.D.S.) 

Basle, Allgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Basle, Buchdruckerei des Schweiz. Typographenbundes (P.S.) 

Berne, Konsumgenossenschaft (D.S.) 

Chaux-de-Fonds, Societe de consommation des Syndicats (D.S.) 

Chur, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Erstfeld, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Frauenfeld, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 

Geneva, Societe Cooperative Suisse de consommation (D.S.) . . 

Kreuzlingen, Allgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Lausanne, Syndicat des Consommateurs (D.S.) 

Liestal, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Lucerne, Allgemeiner Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 

Neuchatel, Societe Cooperative de consommation (D.S.) 

Oberwil, Birseck'sche Produktions- u. Konsumgenossenschaft 

(D.S.) .. .. .. .. .. ..100 
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XX 



Olten, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Rorschach, Arbeiter-Konsum-Verein (D.S.) . . 

Solothurn, Konsumgenossenschaft (D.S.) 

Uzwil, Konsumverein (D.S.) .- •• _ ." „ /t>c\ 

Vevey, Societe Coop, de consommation " La Menagere (D.b.) 

Wetzikon, Konsumverein (D.S.) 

Winterthur, Konsumverein (D.S.) . . 

Worb, Konsumgenossenschaft (D.S.) 

Zurich, Genossenschaftsbund von Ziirich uud Umgegend (G.C.U.) 

Ziirich, Lebensmittelverein (D.S.) . . 

Ziirich, Genossenschaft Griitli-Buchdruckerei (P.S.) . . 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

ENGLAND. 

Aberdare Workmen's Industrial Co-operative Society 

Accrington and Church Industrial Co-operative Society 

Alcester Co-operative Industrial Society 

Annfield Plain Industrial Co-operative Society 

Ashington Industrial Co-operative Society . . 

Ashton-under-Lyne Working Men's Co-operative Society 

Bamfurlong Co-operative Society, Piatt Bridge 

Banbury Co-operative Industrial Society 

Barnsley Co-operative Society 

Barrow-in-Furness, Barrow Co-operative Society 

Barwell, Sperope Boot Manufacturing Society 

Batley Co-operative Society 

Bedford Progressive Industrial Co-operative Society . . 

Bedlington Economic Industrial Co-operative Society 

Berkhamstead Co-operative Society, Great Berkhamstead 

Biggleswade Co-operative Society . . 

Bingley Industrial Co-operative Society 

Birkenhead and District Co-operative Society 

Birkenshaw Industrial Society 

Birmingham Industrial Co-operative Society 

Birmingham Printers 

Birtley District Co-operative Society 

Bishop Auckland Industrial Co-operative Society 

Blackburn Industrial Co-operative Society . . 

Blackburn (Daisyfield) Industrial Bees Co-operative Society . . 

Blaenavon Industrial and Provident Society 

Blaina Industrial Provident Co-operative Society 

Blaydon District Industrial Provident Society, Blaydon-on-Tyne 

Bolsover Co-operative Society, New Bolsover 

Bolton, N.W. Section Co-operative Educational Committees' 

Association . . 
Bolton (Great and Little) Co-operative Society 
Boston Equitable Industrial Co-operative Society 
Bovey Tracey and District Co-operative Society 
Bradford, Airedale Co-operative Worsted Manufacturing Society 
Bradford, City of Bradford Co-operative Society 
Bradford Co-operative Cabinetmakers 
Brighouse District Industrial Society 
Brighton Equitable Co-operative Society 

Brightside and Carbrook Co-operative Society, Atterciifie '. .- 
Bristol and District Co-operative Society 

Burnley, Self-Help Cotton-Spinning Manufacturing Society 
Manchester . . . . . . . . . . _' 

Burslem Industrial Co-operative Society . . . . W 
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XXI 



Burton-on-Trent Co-operative Society 

Cainscross and Ebley Co-operative Industrial Provident Society 
Cambridge Co-operative Society 
Cardiff Co-operative Society 
Carlisle South End Co-operative Society 
Cainforth Co-operative Society 
Castleford Co-operative Industrial Society . . 
Chatham and District Co-operative Society 
Chelmsford Star Co-operative Industrial Society 
Chesham Equitable Co-operative Society 
Chester-le-Street Co-operative Industrial Society 
Chipping Norton Co-operative Society 
Churwell Industrial Co-operative Society 
Claytou-le-Moors Industrial Co-operative Society 
Cleator Moor Co-operative Society 
Cleckheaton Industrial Co-operative Society 
Clown Co-operative Society 

Coalville Working Men's Co-operative Society, Leicester 
Colchester and East Essex Co-operative Industrial Society 
Colne and District Co-operative Society 
Compstall Co-operative Industrial Society, Marple Bridge 
Consett Industrial Provident Society 
Cornforth and Coxhoe Co-operative Society, Coxhoe 
Coventry Perseverance 

Cramlington District Co-operative Society . . 
Crewe Co-operative Friendly Society 
Croydon Co-operative Society 
Cymburla Co-operative Society 
Cwmtillery Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Darlington Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Dartford Industrial Co-operative Society 
Darwen Industrial Co-operative Society 
Delph Industrial Co-operative Society 
Derby Co-operative Provident Society 
Derby Co-operative Printing Society 
Desborough Industrial Provident Co-operative Society 
Desborough Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society 
Dewsbury Pioneers' Industrial Society 
Doncaster Mutual Co-operative Industrial Society 
Dover River and District Co-operative Society 
Dowlais Co-operative Society 
Droylsden Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Droylsden Co-operative Sundries Manufacturing Society 
Durham Equitable Co-operative Industrial Society . . 
Ealing Tenants Ltd. 

Ebbw Vale Industrial and Provident Society 
Eccles Provident Industrial Co-operative Society 
Eccles Industrial Manufacturing Society 
Ecclesall Industrial Provident Society, Sheflield 
Edmonton Co-operative Society, Lower Edmonton . . 
Egremont Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Enfield Highway Co-operative Society 
Epsom Co-operative Society 
Failsworth Industrial Society 
Farnworth and Kearsley Industrial Co-operative Society, Farn 
worth . . . . . . . . • • 

Finedon Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society 
Fleetwood Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Gateshead Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
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XXII 



Glenfield Progress Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 

Society 
Glossop Dale New Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Gloucester Co-operative Industrial Society . . 
Godalming and District Co-operative Society 
Goole Co-operative Society 

Grantham Equitable Co-operative Industrial Society . . 
Graveseud, Borough of Gravesend Co-operative Society 
Grays Co-operative Industrial Provident Society 
Great Grimsby Co-operative Society 

Great Harwood Industrial Co-operative Provident Society 
Great Horton Industrial Society 
Great Wigston Industrial Provident Society 
Greenfield Co-operative Society . . . . . . 

Greengates and Apperley Bridge Co-operative Society 

Guildford and District Industrial Co-operative Society 

Halifax Industrial Society 

Halifax Flour Society 

Halstead Industrial Co-operative Society 

Hampton and New Hampton Co-operative Society 

Hartlepools Co-operative Society, West Hartlepool 

Haslingden Industrial Co-operative Society . . 

Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufacturing Co-operative Society 

Heckmondwike Industrial Co-operative Society 

Heywood Industrial Co-operative Society 

Higher Hurst Co-operative Society, Hurst . . 

Horbury Industrial Co-operative Society 

Horwich Industrial Co-operative Society 

Howick Co-operative Society 

Hucknall Torkard Industrial Provident Society 

Huddersfield Industrial Society 

Huddersfield, William Thomson and Sons . . 

Hyde Equitable Co-operative Society 

Ilkeston Co-operative Society 

Ipswich Industrial Co-operative Society 

Jarrow and Hebburn Co-operative Society, Jarrow-on-Tyne 

Keighley Industrial Co-operative Society 

Kettering Industrial Co-operative Society 

Kettering, Co-operative Corset Manufacturing Society 

Kettering, Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society 

Kettering, Clothing Manufacturing Co-operative Society 

Kidderminster Industrial Co-operative Society 

Kingston-upon-HuU Co-operative Society, Hull 

Kirkby-in-Ashfield Industrial Co-operative Society, East Kirkby 

Lancaster and Skerton Equitable Industrial Co-operative Society 

Langley Mill and Aldercar Co-operative Society 

Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society 

Leek and Moorlands Co-operative Society . . 

Leicester Co-operative Society 

Leicester, Co-operative Productive Federation 

Leicester, Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society 

Leicester "Self-help" Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society 

Leicester, Co-operative Printing Society 

Leicester, Anchor Boot and Shoe Productive Society New 

I'm Evington . . . . . . . . _ ' 

Leigh Friendly Co-operative Society 

Lenton and Nottingham Co-operative Society, Nottingham 

Letchworth, Garden City Press 

LincolujEquitable Co-operative^Industrial Society 
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XXIII 



Lincoln Land and Building Society 

Littleborough Co-operative Society of Industry 

Liverpool, City of Liverpool Equitable Co-operative Society 

Lockhurst Lane Industrial Co-operative Society, Coventry 

London, Agricultural and Horticultural Association 

London, Agricultural Organisation Society . . 

London, Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society 

London, Co-operative Brotherhood Trust 

London, Co-partnership Tenants Ltd. 

London, Labour Co-partnership Association 

London, Co-operative T3rpewTiters . . 

London, General Builders ■ i 

London, Working Men's Club and Institute Union 

Long Buckby Self-Assistance Industrial Society 

Long Eaton Working Men's Co-operative Society 

Luton Industrial Co-operative Society 

Maiden and Haybridge Co-operative Society 

Manchester, Co-operative Union 

Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society 

Manchester, Insurance Society 

Manchester, Newspaper Society 

Manchester, Co-operative Printing Society . . 

Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society 

Manchester, Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees 

Mansfield and Sutton Co-operative Society, Mansfield 

Maryport Co-operative Industrial Society 

Masbro' Co-operative Society 

Middlesbrough Co-operative Society 

Middleton and Tonge Industrial Society 

Mid-Rhondda Co-operative Society, Tony Pandy 

Morley Industrial Co-operative Society 

Mossley Industrial Co-operative Society 

Moulton District Industrial Co-operative Society 

Murton Colliery Co-operative Society 

Netherfield Co-operative Industrial Society . . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Co-operative Society 

Newmarket Co-operative Society 

New M01s Equitable Co-operative Industrial Society 

Newport Working Men's Co-operative Industrial Society 

Newtown Co-operative Society 

Northampton Co-operative Society 

North Shields Industrial Society 

Norwich Co-operative Society 

Nuneaton Co-operative Society 

Oldham Equitable Co-operative Society 

Oldham Industrial Co-operative Society 

Oxford Co-operative Industrial Society 

Oxford Co-operative Builders and Decorators 

Parkstone and Bournemouth Co-operative Society 

Pegswood Co-operative Society 

Pendleton Co-operative Industrial Society . . 

Penge and Beckenham Co-operative Society, London 

Penrith Co-operative Society 

Pen-y-Graig Industrial Co-operative Society 

Peterborough Equitable Industrial Co-operative Society 

Pontycymmer Industrial Co-operative Society 

Portsea Island Mutual Co-operative Society, Portsmouth 

Preston Industrial Co-operative Society 

Prestwich Co-operative Industrial Society 
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XXIV 



Queensbury Industrial Society 

Radclifife and Pilkington District Co-operative Society 

Ramsbottom Industrial and Provident Society 

Reading Industrial Co-operative Society 

Ripley Provident Industrial Co-operative Society, 

Rochdale Equitable Pioneers' Society 

Rugby Industrial Provident Co-operative Society 

Runcorn Co-operative Industrial Provident Society . . 

Rushden Industrial Co-operative Society 

Ryhope and Silkworth Industrial Provident Society 

Scarborough Co-operative Society . . 

St. Helens Industrial Co-operative Society . . 

Seaton Delaval and District Industrial and Provident Co-operative 

Society 
Selston Industrial Co-operative Society, Nottingham. . 
Senghenydd and Aber Valley Co-operative Society, Cardiff 
Sheerness Co-operative Society 
Sheffield, Co-operative Secretaries' Association 
Sittingbourne Co-operative Society 
Skelmersdale Industrial Co-operative Society 
Southampton Co-operative Society 
South Shields Equitable Co-operative Society 
Sowerby Bridge Industrial Society 
Sowerby Bridge United District Flour Society 
Spalding Industrial Co-operative Society 
Stanton Hill Industrial Co-operative Society 
Stapleford and Sandiacre Co-operative Society 
Stockbridge Industrial Co-operative Society 
Stockport Industrial Equitable Co-operative Society 
Stratford Co-operative Industrial Society 
Sunderland Equitable Industrial Society 
Swalwell District Industrial Provident Society 
Swansea Co-operative Society 
Tamworth Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Tantobie Co-operative Society 

Ten Acres and Stirchley Co-operative Society, Stirchley 
Throckley Co-operative Society 
Todmorden Industrial and Co-operative Society 
Ton Industrial Co-operative Society, Ton-Pentre 
Torquay Co-operative Society 

Tow Law and District Industrial Provident Society 
Toxteth Co-operative Provident Society, Liverpool . . 
Tunbridge Wells Co-operative Society 
Tyldesley and District Industrial Co-operative Society 
Uppermill Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Walkden Provident Industrial Co-operative Society . . 
Walker Co-operative Society 
Wallsend Industrial Co-operative Society 
Walsall and District Society r . . 
Walsall Locks and Cartgear Co-operative Society 
Warrington Equitable Industrial Co-operative Society 
Watford Co-operative Society 
Wellingborough Co-operative Society 
Wellingborough, Ideal Clothiers 

Wellingborough, Midland Co-operative Boot Manufacturers 
West Stanley Co-operative Society, Stanley . . 
West Wylam and Prudhoe Co-operative Society, West Wylam 
Whaley Bridge Industrial Working Men's Friendly Society 
Whetherby and District Co-operative Society 
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XXV 



Willington Quay and Howden Industrial Society 

Windhill Industrial Co-operative Society 

Windy Nook and District Industrial Co-operative Society 

Wolverton Industrial and Provident Society 

Woolwich, Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society 

Worcester New Co-operative Industrial Society 

Workington Beehive Industrial Co-operative Society 

Workington District Industrial Provident Society 

Worksop Co-operative Society 

Wrexham Co-operative Society 

Yeovil and District Co-operative Societv 

Ynysybwl Industrial Co-operative Society 

York Equitable Industrial Society 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen Northern Co-operative Committee 

Alloa Co-operative Society 

Alva Co-operative Bazaar 

Armadale Co-operative .Society 

Avonbank Co-operative Society, Rutherglen 

Bainsford and Grahamstown Co-operative Baking Society, Falkirk 

Bannockburn Co-operative Society 

Barrhead Co-operative Society 

Barrhead, Scottish Co-operative Laundry 

Bathgate Co-operative Society 

Blantyre Co-operative Society 

Bonnybridge Co-operative Society . . 

Brechin Equitable Co-operative ' Society 

Broxburn Co-operative Society 

Burnbank Co-operative Society 

Busby Co-operative Society 

Cambuslang Co-operative Society . . 

Camelon Co-operative Society 

Carluke Co-operative Society 

Carrick Provident Co-operative Society, Maybole 

Cathcart Co-operative Society 

Clydebank Co-operative Society 

Coatbridge Co-operative Society 

Cowdenbeath Co-operative Society 

Cowlairs Co-operative Society, Springburn 

Crofthead Co-operative Society, Fauldhouse 

Dalziel Co-operative Society, Motherwell 

Denny and Dunipace Co-operative Society 

Dumbarton Equitable Co-operative Society 

Dundee, City of Dundee Co-operative Society 

Dunfermline Co-operative Society . . 

Dykehead and Shotts Co-operative Society, Shotts . 

Dysart Co-operative Society 

Edinburgh, St. Cuthbert's Co-operative Association . 

Edinburgh, Co-operative Printing Company . . 

Fife and Kinross^ Association 

Galashiels, Waverley Co-operative Store 

GUbertfield Co-operative Society, Cambuslang 

Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 

Glasgow, United Co-operative Baking Society 

Glasgow, " Scottish Co-operator " Newspaper Society 

Glasgow and Suburbs District Conference Association 

Glasgow, Eastern Co-operative Society 
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XXVI 



Glasgow, Kinning Park Co-operative Society 

Glasgow, London Road Co-operative Society 

Glasgow, St. George Co-operative Society . . 

Glasgow, St. RoUox Co-operative Society 

Glasgow, Co-operative Drapery and Furnishing Society 

Glasgow, Scottish Central Committee of Education . . 

Grahamstown and Bain.sford Co-operative Society, Falkirk 

Hawick Co-operative Society 

Juniper Green Co-operative Society, Edinburgh 

Kelty Co-operative Society 

Kilbarchan Co-operative Society . ; 

Kilmarnock Equitable Co-operative Society 

Kiugseat Co-operative Society 

Lanark Provident Co-operative Society 

Larbert Co-operative Society 

Leith Co-operative Society 

Lochgelly Equitable Co-operative Societ}' 

Milngavie Co-operative Society 

Musselburgh and Fisherrow Co-operative Society, Edinburgh 

Newmains and Cambusnethan Co-operative Society . . 

New Milns Co-operative Society, New Milns 

Newtonshaw Co-operative Society, Sauchie . . 

Paisley Provident Co-operative Society 

Paisley Co-operative Manufacturing Society 

Paisley Equitable Co-operative Society 

Paisley Underwood Co-operative Coal Society 

Perth, City of Perth Co-operative Society . . 

Perth Co-operative Coal Society 

PoUokshaws Co-operative Society . . 

Portobello Co-operative Society, Edinburgh 

Selkirk Co-operative Society 

Shettleston Co-operative Society 

Stenhousemuir Baking Society 

Stenhousemuir Equitable Co-operative Society 

Tillicoultry Co-operative Society 

Vale of Leven Co-operative Society, Alexandria 

Wishaw Co-operative Society 
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IRELAND. 



Belfast Co-operative Society 



10 



UNITED STATES. 

Astoria, Union Fishermen's Co-operative Packing Company 

Edwardsville, Leclaire Co-operative Society 

Minneapolis, Right Relationship League ■ . .' 

Oakland, Co-operative Journal . . • ' ' 

San Francisco, Rochdale Wholesale Co. 

Rhodes, J., Lawrence (I.M.) 

Smith, J., Cambridge (I.M.) 

Sullivan, J. W., Brooklyn (I.M.) . . 
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WOMEN'S GUILDS. 

London, Women's- Co-operative Guild, Central Committee 
Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Women's Guild 
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XXVII 

DONATIONS. 



NETHERLANDS. 

Baudewijnse, J. H., The Hague 
Goedhart, G. J. D. C, The Hague 
Lohnis, F. B., The Hague 
Mandere, H. v. d., The Hague 
Treub, Prof. Dr. M. F., Scheveningen 
Welderen-Rengers, Th. Baron v., Oenkerk 
Yitta, Dr. J., Amsterdana . . 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Baxrowford Co-operative Industrial Society 

Chance, Sir W., Godalming 

Chitty, E., Dover 

Clarke, Sir J. F., Tarlant 

Grey, His Excellency Earl, Ottawa 

Manning, G., Stockport 

Martineau, Miss L. E., Weybridge 

Mason, Amos, Didsbury . . 

Stamford, Rt. Hon. Earl of, Altrincham 

Tubbs, Mrs., St. Leonards 

Wilson, H. J., M.P., Sheffield 

Yerburgh, R. A., M.P.. London 
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Eighth Congress 

of the 

International Co-operative Alliance. 



CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

President : 
William Maxwell. 

Vice-Presidents : 
H, Lorenz and H. von Elm. 

Secretaries : 
Prof. Charles Gide and A, Williams, 

General Secretary : 
Dr, Hans Mtiller. 

Tellers : 

A. Whitehead, James Deans, A. Thomas, 

A. Daude-Bancel, Albert and A. Markus. 

Translators : 

Eduard Bernstein, A. Sudekum and Jean Longuet. 

LOCAL ORGANISING COMMITTEE. 

President: H. Lorenz. 

Secretary: H. Kaufmann. 

Members: E. Scherling, A. Seifert and A. von Elm. 



List of Delegates. 



Government Representatives. 



Dent, J.J. 

Telega, C. Niculescu 

Koch, G. H. von 



London, Board of Trade, Labour Department. 
Bucharest, Chief Secretary to the Roumanian 

Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
Stockholm, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 



Delegates having the right to Vote. 



Ko. V. — Konsumverein ; Ko. Sp. — Konsum- und Sparverein 

Ko. G. — Konsumgenossenschaft ; Allg. — Allgemeiner ; 
Ko. Prod. V. — Konsum- und Produktivverein ; Soc. — Societe ; 

Coop. — Cooperative; /. — Industrial; P. — Provident; C. — Co-operative; 
S. — Society ; £.— Equitable ; A. — Association. 



Justo, Dr. Juan .B. 

Adam, Dr. Ernest 
Besel, Josef 

Exner, Ludwig . . 



Fischer, Franz . . 
Fiser, Adalbert . . 



ARGENTINE. 
El Hogar Obrero, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRIA. 

Zwiazek Stowarzyszen zarobkowych i gospo- 
darczych, Lemberg. 

Allgemeiner Arbeiter-Konsumver., Frauendorf. 

Allg. Konsum- und Sparverein, Mistelbach. 

Haugsdorfer Sp. u. Ko. " Selbsthilfe," Haugs- 
dorf. 

Zentralverb. osterreich. Konsumvereine 
Vienna. 

I. Allgemeiner Arbeiter-Konsum- und Spar- 
verein, Neunkirchen. 

Allg. Konsum- u. Sparverein, Marchegg 

Arbeiter-Sp. u. Ko., Wiener Neustadt. 

AUgememer Konsumverein, Mistek. 

Konsum- u. Sp. " Briiderlichkeit," Blattnitz 

Konsumverem " Vorwarts," Zwickau. 

Wigstadler Konsumverein, Wigstadl.' 

Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Neustadt a. T. 

Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Puschwitz. 



Hauptmann, Jos. 
Havranek, Jan . . 

Hesky, Franz 
Hofmann, "Wilh. 
Irasek, Ferdinand 

Jaros, Rudolf 

Kaff, Siegmund 
Karpeles, Dr. Benno 

Knobloch, Franz 
Kokrda, Quirin . . 



Koudela, Prof. Dr. Jean de 
Kowanda, Anton 
Kuzyk, Sydir 

Lincker, Adam . . 

Loria, Gottlieb . . 
Mayer, Alois 



Mladek, Wenzel 



Wamsdorfer Arbeiter-Backerei, Warusdorf. 

AUg. Ko. " Einigkeit," Nixdorf. 

Ustredni delnicky spolek konsumni, Pisek. 

I. delnicke vyrobni a konsumni, Klattau. 

Konsumni druzstvo, Lomnitz. 

Ustredni delnicky spolek konsumni, Prague. 

Vyrobni druzstvo delniku kniharskych, Prague. 

Konsumverein " Selbsthilfe " fiir den Bezirk 

Mattighofen, Schneegattem. 
AUgemeiner Verbrauchs- und Sparverein, 

JMiirzzuschlag. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein " Eintracht," Asch. 
Konsumverein " Selbsthilfe," Marienberg. 
Konsumverein Chodau. 
Arbeiter-Ko. " Einigkeit," B.-Kamnitz. 
Ustredni Svaz ceskoslovanskych konsumnic 
vyrobnich a hospodarskych druzstvo, 
Prague. 
Vyrobni druzstvo pekarskych delniku, Prague. 
Potravni spolek Union, Bras. 
Delnicky Potravni Spolek, Klein-Kuncitz. 
Konsumni druzstvo, Lomnitz. 
Spravedlnost, Nieder-Georgenthal. 
Delnicke Vyrobni a Potravni spolecenstvo 

Budoucnost, Malteuem. 
Vyrobni druzstvo Kladenske delnicke pekamy, 

Krocehlav. 
Vyrobni druzstvo delnicke pekarny, Prague. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Landskron. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Kratzau. 
Allg. Spar- u. Konsumverein, Krumau. 
Grosseinkaufsgesellschaft fiir osterreichische 

Konsumvereine, Vienna. 
Konsumverein " Solidaritat," Saaz. 
Konsumverein "Vorwarts," Reichenberg. 
Reichenberger Arbeiterbackerei, Reichenberg. 
Konsumverein " Einigkeit," Wemstadt. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Bodenbach. 
Konsumverein "Einigkeit," Algersdorf-Beusen 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Eulau. mi 
Allg. Arbeiter-Sp. a. Ko., Leobersdorf. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Mahrisch-Schonberg. 
Bezirkskonsum- u. Sp. " Vorwarts," Spittal. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Gloggnitz. 
Jednota Zalozen, Prague. 
Lebensmittel-Bediirfuisverein, Pilsen. 
Landeskreditverband d. ukr. Genossenschaf ten, 

Lemberg. 
Verband der polnischen Erwerbs- und Wirt- 

schaftsgenossenschaften, Lemberg. 
Sp. u. Ko. Fischau und Ko. Gross-Siegharts. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Brack a. d. M. 
Allg. Arbeiter-Sp. u. Ko. Sternberg. 
I. Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Botenwald. 
Konsum- u. Sparverein " Vorwarts," Fiirs- 

tenfeld. 
Konsumverein, Teplitz-Schonau. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Karbitz. 
Konsumverein, Grund. 
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Modracek, Franz 



Neumann, Wilhelm 
Newole, Karl 

Oppelt, Franz . . 
Petersilka, Jos. . . 

Pittoni, Valentino 
Plaschkes, Leop. 
Pohl, Anton 

Polzer, Johann . . 
Primus, Johann 
Sajewycz, Omelan 

Schamowell, Alois 



Schon, Franz 
Sikora, Ant. 



Smahel, Boh. 
Sommer, Rudolf 



Stern, Otokar 
Tobola, Josef 
Tofan, Prof. Georg 

Vanicek, Josef . . 
Vielhaber, Mich. 



Weber, Josef 
Wilhelm, Wilh. . . 

Wittlin, Dr. Bemhard 



Witzmann, Joh. . . 

Zajaczkiwskyj, Nicolaus 
Zehetbauer, Franz 



Delnicke spolecenstvo " Volnost," Tlucna. 
Delnicka vyrobni a Nakupni spolecnost Jaros 

a spol, Prague. 
Prvni vyrobni druzstvo delniku pekarskych, 

Briinn. 
Potravni Spolek, Peckach. 
Aussiger Arbeiter-Backerei, Aussig. 
Erster ' niederosterreichischer Arbeiter-Kon- 

sumverein, Vienna. 
Arbeiterkonsumverein in Pockau. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Kirchbichl. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Stotten. 
Cooperative operaie, Trieste. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Ebergassiug. 
AUgemeiner Spar- und Kousumverein, Graz. 
Kleidermacher Produktivgenossenschaft,Graz. 
Konsumverein " Vorwarts," Vienna. 
AUgemeiner Spar- u. Konsumverein, Eisenerz. 
Landesrevisionsverband der ukr. Genossen- 

schaften, Lemberg. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein " Vorwarts,'' Jagem- 

dorf. 
Bamer Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Bam. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Wiirbenthal. 
Freudenthaler Arbeiter-Konsumverein. 
Konsum- und Sparverein, Klein-Neusiedl. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein Laugenbruck. 
Stowarzyszenie Spozywcze dla Robotnik., 

Lazy. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein Troppau. 
Spar-u. Konsumverein "Drahtwerk," Oderberg 
Prvni vyro'bni druzstvo, Prague. 
AUg. Konsum- u. Sparverein, Nieder-Einsiedel. 
AUg. Konsumverein " Eintracht," Stein- 

schonau . 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Tyssa. 
" Uspora," delnicke penezni druzstvo, Prague. 
Konsum- und Sparverein, Freiwaldau. 
Centrala insolirUor economice romano din 

Bucovina, Czernowitz. 
Delnicka potravni jednota " Svepomoc," 

Kralup. 
Konsumni druzstvo, Jung-Bunzlau. 
AUg. Spar- u. Konsumverein, Judendorf- 

Leoben. 
Konsumverein fur den Gerichtsbezirk Ferlach 

Ober-Ferlach. 
Leobner Arbeiterbackerei, Judendorf 
AUg. Konsumverein " Einigkeit," Nixdorf 
Konsum- u. Sparverein " Vorwarts," Aussig. 
Powszechny Zwiazek na wlasnej pomocv 

opartych galicyjskich stowarzyszen zarob- 

kowych 1 gospodarczych, Lemberg. 
Arbeiter-Sp. u. Ko. in Fiinfhaus, VienSa. 
Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Deutsch-Liebau. 
Narodna Torhowla, Lemberg. 
Spar- und Konsumverein, Seebach 
Konsumverein " Vorwarts," Vienna. 



Anseele, Edouard 
Backer, Adolphe de 

Bertrand, Louis 



Coppileters 
Dupont, L6on 
Forest . . 
Hendrickx 
Houbiers, Mte. 
Laboulle 
Pepin, L. 
Rousseau, Em. 
Serwy, Victor 



Wauters, Joseph 



BELGIUM. 

Vooruit, Ghent. 

Volksdrukkerij, Ghent. 

Volksrecht, Courtrai. 

Federation des societes cooperatives, Antwerp. 

L'Economique ouvrifere, Wanfercee-Baulet. 

" Vooruit," Malines. 

Maison du Peuple, Brussels. 

" La Concorde," Roux. 

La Prevoyance Sociale, Ghent. 

" L'Aurors," Voltem. 

" La Populaire," Lifege. 

" L'Union-Progr^s-Economie," Paturages. 

" Le Progres," Haine St. Paul. 

L'Ofifice Cooperatif, Antwerp. 

" Le Proletaire," Louvain. 

Maison du Peuple, Auvelais. 

Les Proletaires Hutois, Huy. 

L'Emulation Proletarienne, Seraing. 

La Justice, Waremme. 



Bjerre, Mads B. 

Jorgensen, Severin 

MoUer . . 
Nielsen, And. 



DENMARK. 

Ringkjobing Amts Vareindkjobsforening, Hol- 

stebro. 
Fallesforeningen for Danmarks Brugsfore- 

ninger, Copenhagen. 
Dansk Andels Aegexport, Copenhagen. 
Jydsk Andels-Foderstofforretning, Aarhus. 
Andelsudvalget, Aarhus. 



FINLAND. 

Karhunen, Cand. jur. Onni Society " Pellervo," Helsingfors. 
Lehtovaara, W. . . Gen. Co-op. Society, Wirrat. 

Distributive Society Uleaborg. 
Tanner, Vaino . . . . Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskusosuuskunta, 

Helsingfors. 



Briat, Ed. 
Daude-Bancel 



Gide, Charles 



H6Ute 



FRANCE. 

Chambre consultative des associations ouvt. 

de production, Paris. 
La Federation des coop. P. L. M., Grenoble. 
Cooperative de gros, Paris. 
AbeUle mehunoise, Mehun-sur-Yevre. 
Union syndicale ouvr., St-Junien. 
Union, Limoges. 
SoHdarite, Roanne. 
Union cooperative, Paris. 
Societe generale de consommation, Paris. 
Ligue d'education et d'inst. coop., Paris. 
L'Union, coop., Roubaix. 
La Fratemelle, Cherbourg. 
La Philanthropique, St-Remy sur Avre. 
Magasin de Gros des Cooperatives de France, 

Paris. 
L'Egalitaire, Cooperative de consom., Paris. 
La FamiUe Cooperative de consom., Paris. 

C 



Henriet, Arthur 



Lebey . . 
Longuet, Jean . 

Poisson 
Renaudel 
Thomas, Albert 



Waseige 



La Bellevilloise, Cooperative de cons., Paris. 
L'Avenir de Plaisance, Cooperative de con- 

sommation, Paris. 
L'abeille de Passy, Paris. 
Cercle Socialiste des Cooperateurs de " L'Egali- 

taire," Paris. 
L'Ouvri^re, Cooperative de consom., Avion. 
Le Proletarienne de XVIII arrond., Paris. 
Bourse des Cooper. Socialist, de France, Paris. 
La Gerbe Sociale, Cooperative de consomma- 

tion, Millau. 
L'Econome, cooperative de consommation. 

Sens. 
La Maisonnaise, Maisons-Lafitte. 



Albert .. 
Arnold, Karl 
Assmann, Robert 
Bastlein, Hugo . . 
Banse, WiUielm 
Bartel, K. 
Barthel, Wilhekn 
Barth, Konrad . . 
Becker, Gustav . . 
Berghold, Otto .. 
Blenck, H. 
Blumeier, Gustav 
Bosch, Franz 
Borchardt, Johannes 
Borgardt, E. 
Brass, Otto 
Braun, Eugen . . 
Brinckmann, Julius 
Buchholz, M. 
Burghard, Franz. 
Christophersen, F. 
Degen, Otto 
V. Doringk, R. . . 
Diirsel, Max 
Eberle, Carl 

Elbert, Karl 

Elfers, Heinr. 

V, Elm, A. 

Engelhard, Aug. 

Esser, Gustav 

Evert, Karl 

Feuerstein, Franz 

Fischer, Heinr. . . 

Fischer, Rudolf Johann 

Flade, G. 

Fleissner, H. 

Franke, Karl 

Frenzel, P. 

Gauss, Th., 

Gerhard, Joel 
Gerlach, B. 



GERMANY. 

Konsumverein Hameln. 
Konsumverein Leipzig-Plagwitz. 
AUg. Konsumverein Braunschweig. 
Ko. V. " Selbsthiilfe," Heinrichs. 
Ko. G. " Hoffnung," Kalk am Rhein. 
K.-, B.-, u. Sp. V. " Soliditat," Kauffung. 
Ko. V. Eilenburg. 
Ko. V. Wiirzburg. 
Ko. v., Sp. u. Prod. V. Oelsnitz. 
AUg. Ko. V. Lehrte. 

Ko. V. Jena und Ko. Prod. V. Rudolstadt. 
Ko. V. Tangermiinde. 
Ko. V. Cannstadt-Feuerbach. 
Ko. V. Miilhausen. 
Ko. V. " Vorwarts," Luckenwalde. 
Ko. V. Mannheim. 
■ Lebensbed.- und Prod. V. Freiburg. 
Ko. V. u. Sp. V. " Unterweser," Bremerhaven. 
Ko. G. " Hoffnung," Potsdam. 
Arbeiter-Haushaltsverein Bramsche. 
Vereinsbackerei in Gaarden. 
Ko. G. " Einigkeit," Remscheid. 
AUg. Ko. V. Augsburg. 

Ko. V. Rathenow. 

Ko. G. " Vorwarts," Barmen. 

Ko. V. Frankfurt. 

Tabaktarbeiter-Genossenschaft Burgsteinfurt. 

Sp., Ko. u. Prod. G. Mayenc3. 

Ko. V. Lorrach. 

AUg. Ko. u. Prod. G. St. Tonis. 

Ko. V. Weissenfels. 

Landesverband wurttemberg. Ko. V Stuttgart 

Ko. u Prod. G. " Einigkeit," Lud^ischeid. 

Ko., B., Sp. u. Prod. G. Niimberg. 

Ko. G. Berlin. ^ 

Ko. V. Dresden -Lobtau. 

Ko. V. Dolitz. 

Ko B u. Sp " Produktion," Hamburg. 

Verband suddeutsch. Konsumvereine Stutt- 
gart. • 

Ko. V. Adlershof. 

Ko. V. Aue. 



Giesler, Carl 
Gonschior, Franz 
Gottschald, Ottomar 
Grossbemdt, Heinr. 

Giinther, Max . . 
Haase, H. 
Hagendorf, Karl 
Hahn, Otto 
Hammerbacher, Anton 
Haubold, Emil . . 
Hebestreit, A. . . 
Hedler, B. 
Henze, Albert . . 
Hildebrandt, Hermann 
Hoffmann, B. 
Hoffmann Chr. 
Hoffmann, Paul 

Hiibner, Gustav . . 



Hubner, Hermann 
Huth, wmielm . . 
Jahrig G. 

Jahn, Paul 
Junger, R. 
Kaltofen, E. . . 
Kampffmeyer, Bemhard , 
Kampffmeyer, Dr. Hans 

Kaufmann, Heinrich. 
Klaus, Xaver 
Kleefoot, Paul . . 
Klotzel, Karl . . 
Klupsch, Anton 
Koch, Franz 
Kohler, Wilhelm 
Korthaus, J. 

Krause, H. 

Kretschmar, Hermann 
Kiilmert, Rob. .. 
Lamberg, W. 
Leuthold, Robert 
Liebmann, V. 
Loffert Herm. . . 
Lorenz, Heinrich 
MaUmann, Jakob 
Markus, Ernst . . 
Mauersberger, Bruno 
Mikowsky, Gustav 
Miss?lhom, Ernst 
Molkenbuhr 
Moller 

Miiller, Albert .. 
MuUer, Dr. August 
MuUer, P. 



Ko. V. Zerbst. 

Ko. V. Charlottenburg. 

Ko. V. u. Prod. G. " Vorwarts " Lossnitz. 

Verband der Konsum- und Produktivgenossen- 

schaften in Rheinland und Westfalen. 
AUg. Ko. V. Bemburg. 
Ko. V. Glauchau. 
Wareneinkaufsverein Gotha. 
Ko. V. Meuselwitz. 
Ko. u. Sp. Erlangen. 

Verband sachsischer Konsumvereine, Chemnitz 
Ko. u. Prod. V. Zeitz. 
Ko. u. Sp. Bant. 
Ko. V. Liibeck. 
Ko. G. Adlershof. 
Ko. V. " Haushalt," Sagan. 
Ko. V. Konigsberg. 
Verband mitteldeutscher Konsumvereine, 

Magdeburg. 
Verband der Konsumvereine der Provinz 

Brandenburg und der angrenzenden Pro- 

vinzen und Staaten und Ko. V. Forst. 
Ko. V. Hildesheim. 
Ko. V. Aken. 
Oberfrankische Genossenschafts-Weberei Lip- 

perts in Hof. 
AUg. Ko., Prod. u. Sp. V. Neumiinster. 
Ko. v., " ^'orwarts," Brandenburg. 
Ko. V. Niedersedlitz. 
. Deutsche GartenstadtgeseUschaft, Berlin. 
Verband gemeinnutziger Gartenstadt-Unter- 

nehmungen, Karlsruhe. 
Ko. V. Wittenberge. 
Sp. u. Ko. V. Gmiind. 
Ko. V. Ludwigshafen. 
Ko. V. SendUng-Miinchen. 
Ko. u. Prod. V. Altenburg. 
Ko. V. Dobehi. 

Verband Thuringer Konsumvereine. 
Hauptverband deutscher gewerblich. Genossen- 

schaften, Berlin. 
Allg. Ko. V. Hagen. 
Ko. V. Gersdorf-Lugau. 
Ko., B. u. Prod. G. Markt-Redwitz. 
Ko. V. Giistrow. 
Ko. V. Reichenau. 
Ko. a. Sp. Esshngen. 
Allg. Ko. V. Miihlberg. 
Ko. V. Riesa. 
Ko. V. Hermsdorf. 

Ko. V. u. Prod. G. " Niederrhein," Crefeld. 
Allg. Ko. V. Chenmitz. 
Ko. V. Halberstadt. 
Ko. u. Sp. Celle. 
Ko. V. Liibeck. 
Vereinsbackerei Gaarden. 
Ko. V. Dessau. 
Ko. V. Zittau. 
Ko. V. Tegel. 
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Neudeck H. . . 
NeuMuser, E. . . 
Nolte, Ernst . . 
Otto, Heinrich . . 
Paulus Hermann 
Petri, Aug. 
Peus, Heinrich . . 
Pickerodt, Georg 
Pobbig, Max 
Prein, Ludwig . . 
Prophet, Emil . . 
Radestock, Max.. 

Rasch, Robert . . 
Reinhardt, Fritz 
Reiniger, Emil . . 
Richter, Otto .. 
Riemann, Carl . . 
Rupprecht, Adolf 
Saupe, Paul 
Schaaf , Fritz 
Schaf er, Heinrich 
Schinkel, Th. . . 
Schievink, Heinr. 
Schlack, Peter . . 
Schlegel, Paul . . 
Schmidt, Fr. 
Schmidt, Hermann 
Schmidt, Hermann 
Schmidt, Hermann 
Schmidt, Wold. 
Schmidtchen, Carl 
Schnabel, Richard 
Schulte, August 
Schulz, Robert . . 
Schulze, Robert 
Schwarze, Otto . . 
Schwedt, H. .. 
Seifert, Adolf .. 

Seltmann, Fr. 
Sens, Otto 
Simon, Paul 
Sorensen, Wald... 
Staudinger, Professor Dr. 
SteinkiihJer, Ernst 
Stossel, Wilhelm. 
Strohmeyer, Paul 
Tebbe, H. 
Tomaszewski 
Turban, Otto .. 
Vieth, F. 
Wagner, Max 
Weidler, Felix . . 

Wicklein, Max . . 
Winkler, Wilh. .. 
Wiinsche, Georg 
Zink, Franz 



Ko. V. Velten. 

Ko. G. " Haushatt," Velbert. 

Ko. V. Hannover. 

Ko. V. Coswig. 

Ko. V. Dresden-Pieschen. 

Ko. V. Stockheim. 

Ko. V. Cothen. 

Ko. u. Sp. " Vorwarts," Breslau. 

Schedewitzer Ko. V. Zwickau. 

Ko. V. Osterfeld. 

Nordhauser Kautabakarbeiter-Genossenschaft. 

Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine, 

Hamburg. 
Ko. V. u. Prod. G. " Eintracht," Crimmitschan. 
Ko. V. Eisenach. 
Ko. u. Prod. G. Amstadt. 
Ko. V. Ammendorf. 
AUg. Ko. V. Chemnitz. 
Ko. V. Schmolln. 
Ko. V. Schweiufurt. 
K. G. " Solidaritat," Ohligs. 
Ko. V. Pulsnitz. 
Ko. V. Itzehoe. 
Ko. V. Goppingen. 

Verband westdeutscher Konsumver., Miilheim. 
Ko. V. " Vorwarts," Breslau. 
Ko. V. " SelbsthUfe," Langenbielau. 
Ko. V. Hohenmolsen. 
Ko. V. Gommem. 
Ko. V. Gross-Raschen. 
K. u. Prod. G. ■" Befreiuug," Elberfeld. 
Ko. V. " Wohlfahrt," Weitmar. 
Ko. V. " Vorwarts," Dresden. 
Biirger- u. Arbeiter-Ko. V. "Eintracht," Essen. 
Ko. u. Sp. Stettin. 
Allg. Ko. V. HaUe. 
Ko. V. Teuchem. 
Ko. G. " Vorwarts," Bremen. 
Grosseinkaufs-GeseUschaft Deutscher Consum- 

vereine, Hamburg. 
Ko. V. Magdeburg. 

Ko. V. Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, Harbure 
Ko. V. Plauen. * ^ 

Ko. V. Flensburg. 
Sp. u, Ko. Stuttgart. 
K. u. Sp. Dortmund-Hamm. 
AUg. Ko. Dusseldorf. 

Rheinisch-W^tfaUsche Holzindustrie, Barmen. 
Ko. V. Bielefeld. 

Bank Zvriazku Spolek Zarobkowich, Posen. 
Ko. V. Boizenburg. 

Verband nordwestdeutscher Konsumvereine. 
Ko. V. Haushalt," Meerane. 

" ^tbKtonf'"^"""" '^"^ ^'^^"^"l-d- 
Ko. V. Rosslau. 
lUmenauer Ko. u. Prod. V. 
Calbenser Ko. V., Calbe. 
Ko. V. Gera-Debschwitz. 



Bertran, van 
Gyorgy, Andreas von 



Kalapos, Ludwig 

Mor, Erdayi 
Nagoe, Jomichee 
Osvada, Vasile C. 
Popp, Constantin 

Seidl, Direktor . . 
Vraciun, Romul 



HUNGARY. 

Kohalan. 

Reichsverband ungarlandischer Genossen- 

schaften, Budapest. 
Verband der Kreditgenossenscliaften der 

oberen Theissgegend. 
Magyar Koztisztviselok Fogyasztasi szovet- 

kezete. 
Altalanos Fogyasztasi szovetkezete, Budapest. 
Petrowoscho. 

Cassa de Pastrare Saliste. 
" Solidaritatea," Associatiune de institute 

financiare ca insotire, Hermannstadt. 
Landes-Zentral-Kreditgenossensch., Budapest. 
Drobra. 



ITALY. 

Bufioli bav. bomm., Luigi Unione Cooperativa, Milan. 

Biraghi, Carlo . . . . Unione Cooperativa, JVLQan. 

Ficcarelli, rag. car., Alfredo Unione Cooperativa, Milan. 

Giumelli, Dr. TulUo ..Lega Nazionale delle Cooper. Italiane, Milan. 

Ponti, lag. bomm., Lorenzo Consorzio deUe Cooper, di consumo, Milan. 

Totomianz, Dr. V. . . Soc. An. Cooper. " Balnearia," Alassio (Genoa). 



Nishigaki, Dr. T. 



JAPAN. 
" Kiodokwai " Distributive Society, Tokio. 



Doomboos, A. J. 



EUas, Dr. A. E. 



Eringaard, Dr. J. C. 
Moljm, F. A. jr. 
Rutgers, Dr. A. 



Zillesen, F. C. 



NETHERLANDS. 

Handelskamer van den Nederlandschen Co. 

operatieven Bond, Rotterdam. 
Rotterdamscke Cooperatieve Verbruiks 

vereeniging, Rotterdam. 
Cooperatieve Vleeschhouweiij - van " Eigen 

Hulp," The Hague. 
Cooperatieve Winkelvereeniging vroeger v. d. 

district s'Gravenhage der Vereeniging 

" Eigen Hulp," The Hague. 
Cooperatieve Winkelvereeniging "Eigen Hulp," 

VUssingen. 
Nederlandsche Cooperatieve, Transito Maat- 

schappij, Amsterdam. 
Naamlooze Vennotshaap " De Vooipost," 

Amsterdam. 
Gemeenschappehjk Eigendom, Delft. 
De Veluwe, Nunspeet. 

Nederlandsche Cooperatieve Bond, The Hague. 
Utrechtsche Cooperat. Verbruiks-Vereeniging 

van " Eigen Hulp," Utrecht. 
Cooperatieve Winkelvereeniging " De Vol- 

harding," TheHague. ■ 
Cooperatieve Winkelvereeniging "Eigen Hulp," 

Amhem. 
Van Markens Drukkerij VenHOotschap^ Delft. 



DehU, O. 



EUingsen, Jobs. 
Forebo, Ludv. .. 
Munthe-Kaas, Wilh. 
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NORWAY. 

Norges kooperative Landsforening, Ki^^^")?" 
HaldSs A?beideres Handelsforen., Frednk- 

Kristtanfa kooperative felskab K^^nia. 
Sagenes kooperative Selskap, Knstiania. 
Nygaards handelsforening, Bergen. 
Nvgaards handelsforening, Bergen. 
LaSdhusholdningsselskapemesFalleskjob., 

Kristiania. 



Constantinescu, N. K. 
Duca, Jon G. 

Enescu, Fotin G. 

Filipescu, C. 

Georgescu, J. D. 

Kartianu 

Moga, Dr. Nicolai 

Motoin, Joan 

Raducanu, Dr. Jon 



Socaciu, Nicolai 

Balakshin 
Barabanow 



Benediktowitsch . 
Bystrofl 

Chalturin 
Koliuch 

Kouligny 

Kowaltchuk 
Lawrucbin 
Lenski . . 

Lewicki 

Markewitsch 

Mogilnikow 

Oder . . 

Perelechine 

Totomianz 



Woloschinowsky . 



ROUMANIA. • 

Societatea Cooperativa " Poporul," Bucharest. 
Casa Centrala a BancUor Populare si coopera- 

tivelor satesti, Bucharest. 
Banca populara " Drajna," Drajna. 
Federala eooperativelor satesrti, Bucharest. 
Bucharest. 

Banca populara, Virteju. 
Strechin. 
Bucharest. 

Bucharest. . ,, t-v 

Cercul Cooperativ "SoUdantatea, Dum- 

braveni. 
Societatea " Podgoria," Topolovni. 
Societatea " Plugarul Roman," Poiana. 
Banca Populara " Fratia," Slobozia-Moava. 
Bucharest. 

RUSSIA. 

Union of Siberian Co-operative Creameries, 

Kourgan. 
Distributive Society of Officials and Workers 
of the Iron-factory of the Russio-Belgian 
Society, Enakiewo. 
Distributive Society, Noworossiisk. 
Distributive Society of Officials and Working- 
men, Moscow. 
Distributive Society " Arbeit," Alexandrovsk. 
Oschow Distributive Society, Uspensko- 
Koslofskoe. 
. Co-operative Committee of Poltavaer Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies. 
. Distributive Society, Pasynka, PodoUen. 
. Distributive Society, Tscheliabinsk. 
. Union of Russian Distributive Societies, 

Moscow. 
. Bootmakers' Productive Society, Elisawetgrad. 
Distributive Society Sopin, G<Juv. Kiew. 
Distributive Society Schadrinsk, Gouv. Perm. 
. Distributive Society " Arbeit," Charkow. 
Rural Co-operative Committee, Moscow. 
. Union of Siberiaji Co-operative Creameries, 
Kourgan. 
Co-operative Committee, St. Petersburg. 
Rural Society in PodoUen, Kamenetz-Ptxlolsk. 
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Pahlmann, Axel.. 

Angst, E. 

Balsiger, Dr. Hermann 
Huber, J. 

Jaggi, B. 

Liechti, O. 
Miiller, Dr. Hans 

Munding, Dr. Karl 
Rosenberg, Dr. E. 
Schar, Dr. Oskar 

Suter, Dr. 



Thomet, Fritz 
Wichmann, E. 



SWEDEN. 
Kooperativa Forbundet, Stoekholm. 

SWITZERLAND. 

AUgemeiner Consumverein Basel. 

Konsumverein, Chur. 

Konsumverein, Wetzikon. 

Genossenschaftsbund v. Zurich u. Umg., 
Zurich. 

Arbeiter-Konsumverein, Rorschach. 

Konsumverein, Uzwil. 

Konsumverein, Frauenfeld. 

AUgemeiner Konsumverein, Kreuzlingen. 

Birseck'sche Produktions- und Konsum- 
genossenschaft, Oberwil. 

Lebensmittelverein, Ziirich. 

Druckerei des Schweizerischen Typographen- 
bundes, Basle. 

Konsumverein, Winterthur. 

Konsumverein, Liestal. 

Verband schweiz. Konsumvereine, Basle. 

Konsumverein, Erstfeld. 

AUgemeiner Konsumverein, Lucerne. 

Syndicat des consommateurs, Lausanne. 

Cooperative des Syndicats, Chaux-de-Fonds. 

Societe cooperative de consomm., Neuchatel. 

Societe cooperative Suisse de consommat., 
Geneva. 

Societe cooperative de consommation " La 
Menag6re," Vevey. 

Konsumgenossenschaft, Berne. 

Konsumgenossenschaft, Solothum. 

Konsumverein, Olten. 

Konsumgenossenschaft, Worb. 

Genossenschaftsbuchdruckerei des Schweize- 
rischen Griitlivereins, Ziirich. 



Allen, T. W. . 

Aspden, A. 

Bailey, C. 

Bafley, Mrs. C. . 
Bamiord, W. M. 

Barclay, A. 

Barker, W. 

Barker, Mrs. W. 



UNITED KINGDOM. 

Blaina Industrial and Provident Society. 

Bristol Co-operative Society. 

Gloucester Co-operative and Industrial Society. 

Famworth and Kearsley Co-operative Society. 

Haslingden Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Croydon Co-operative Society. 

Reading Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Penge and Beckenham Co-operative Society. 

Ashton-under-Lyne Working Men's Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

Hyde Equitable Co-operative Society. 

Galashiels United Co-operative Society. 

Kinning Park Co-operative Society, Glasgow, 

Newmilns Co-operative Society. 

Darwen Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Dewsbury Pioneers Industrial Society. 

WindhiU Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Greengates and Apperley Bridge Industrial 
Co-operative Society. 
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Barratt, A. 
Barrow, J. U. 

Bennett, J. 



Blakeborough, S. 
Brampton, H. . . 
Brown, W. H. .. 

Buchanan, James 

BuUing, S. 

Cadiz, Matthew H. 

Cadiz, Mrs. Matthew H. 



Clayton, H. 
Coulson, W. 



Coulson, Miss S. 
Crooks, Wm. 



Davies, A. 
Davison, Jno. 



Day, A. 
Deans, James 



Dunn, J. 

Dyson, Joe 

Farrow, E. F. 
Flanagan, J. 



Gateshead Co-operative Society. 

Birtley District Co-operative Society. 

Northampton Co-operative Society. 

Bingley Industrial Co-operative Society. 

City of Bradford Co-operative Society. 

Runcorn and Widnes Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

Co-operative Newspaper Society, Manchester. 

Heywood Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Colchester and East Essex Co-operative 
Industrial Society. 

Chatham Co-operative Society. 

Ipswich Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Stratford Industrial Co-operative Society. 

River and District Co-operative Society. 

Denny and Dunipace Co-operative Society. 

Bannockbum Co-operative Society. 

Ten Acres and Stirchley Co-operative Society. 

Glasgow and Suburbs Co-operative Conference 
Association. 

St. RoUox Co-operative Society, Glasgow. 

Paisley Provident Co-operative Society. 

City of Dundee Co-operative Society. 

Grahamstown and Bainsford Co-operative 
Society. 

Paisley Co-operative Manufacturing Society. 

Peterborough Co-operative Society. 

Kirkby-iu-Ashfield Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

Lincoln Equitable Co-operative Society. 

Long Eaton Working Men's Co-operative Soc. 

Darlington Co-operative and Industrial Society. 

Blaydon Co-operative Society. 

Rochdale Equitable Pioneers Society. 

Bishop Aucldand Co-operative Society. 

Rushden Co-operative Society. 

Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

Skehnersdale Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Morley Co-operative Society. 

Bedlington Co-operative Society. 

Birkenshaw Co-operative Society. 

Cleator Moor Co-operative Society. 

Jarrow and Hebbum Co-operative Society 

Sowerby Bridge Industrial Society. 

Northern Co-operative Co., Aberdeen. 

Alloa Co-operative Society. 

Coatbridge Co-operative Society. 

City of Perth Co-operative Society. 

Scottish Central Committee of Education 

Ashington Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Camforth Co-operative Society. 

Middlesbrough Co-operative Society. 

Batley Co-operative Society. 

Brighouse District Industrial Society 

Huddersfield Industrial Co-operative Societv 

Luton Co-operative Society. 

Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, Woolwich 

Glasgow Drapery and Furnishing Society. 
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Flanagan, Mrs. J. 
Gamble, J. S. . . 



Gilby, Rev. F. W. G. 
Grant, W. 



Hibbert, W. 
Higgin, A. 
HoUdy, T. 
Holmes 



Holmes, Mrs. 
Houliston, Miss E. 
Jessop, L. 



Kane, W. G. 



Kenworthy, J. C. 



Kirton, Mathew 

Lamond, W. 
Law, James 

Lawrence, Chas. H. 



Lee, Alex. 



Litchfield, F. .. 

Macdonald, Wm. 
McLean, Thos. . . 
McLean, Jlrs. Thos. 
Maxwell, W. 



Mclnnes, D. 



Mercer, W. E. . . 



Mansfield and Sutton Co-operative Society. 

Dalziel Co-operative Society, Motherwell. 

Glasgow Eastern Co-operative Society. 

United Co-operative Baking Society, Glasgow. 

Co-operative Brotherhood Trust, London. 

Banbury Co-operative Industrial Society. 

Sheemess Co-operative Society. 

Failsworth Industrial Society. 

Prestwich Co-operative Industrial Society. 

Eccles Industrial Manufacturing Society. 

Maryport Co-operative Society. 

Egremont Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Workington Beehive Co-operative Society. 

Gocle Co-operative Society. 

Masbro Equitable Pioneers Society. 

Leek and Moorlands Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

Heckmondwike District Co-operative Society. 

South Shields Equitable Co-operative Society. 

Desborough Co-operative Society. 

Stapleford and Sandiacre Co-operative Society. 

Ideal Clothiers, Wellingborough. 

Bainsford and Grahamstown Co-operative 
Baking Society. 

Belfast Co-operative Society. 

Shettleston Co-operative Society. 

Clown Co-operative Society. 

Co-operative Secretaries' Association^ Shefiield. 
Sheffield and EccleshaU Co-operative Society. 

Stocksbridge Band of Hope Industrial Co- 
operative Society. 
Worksop Co-operative Society. 
Annfield Plain Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Halifax Industrial Co-operative Society. 

North Shields Industrial Society. 
St. Cuthbert's Co-operative Association, Edin- 
burgh. 

Kettering Corset Manufacturing Society. 
Self-Assistance Industrial Co-operative Society, 

Long Buckby. 
CramUngton District Co-operative Society. 
Seaton Delaval Co-operative Societj-. 
Sunderland Equitable Industrial Society. 
Birmingham Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Labour Co-partnership Association, London. 
Cambuslang Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Clydebank Co-operative Society. 
Selkirk Co-operative Society. 
Paisley Equitable Co-operative Society. 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 

Glasgow. 
Co-operative Union, Manchester. 
Derby Co-operative Society. 
Ilkeston Co-operative Society. 
Leicester Co-operative Society. 
Lincoln Land and Building Society. 
Middleton and Tonge Industrial Society. 
Ramsbottom Industrial and Provident Society. 
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Millerchip, Wm... 



MitcheU, M. 
Moorhouse, Thos. E. 



Morriss, George 

Mountain, M. 
Neasham, W. A 

Nesbit, R. 
Nield, A. 

Perry, H. C. 
Potter, W. C. 

Ramsbotham, G 
Rao, R. R. 

Sefton, W. 
Sewell, H. 
Smith, D. 
Starkes, W. 

Taylor, J. T. 



Thomson, George 

Tomlinson, C. E. 

, Tweddell, Thomas 

Wahnsley, W. L. 

Watson, R. 
Whitehead, A. . . 



Williams, Aneurin 



Walsall District Co-operative Society. 
Walsall Locks and Cart Gear Co-operative 

Society. 
Carlisle South End Co-operative Society. 
Delph Co-operative Society. 
Greenfield Co-operative Society. 
New Mills Co-operative Society. , 
I-eigh Friendly Co-operative Society. 
National Co-operative Festival Society. 
Co-partnership Tenants, London. 
Enfield Highway Co-operative Soiiety.. 
Brightside and Carbrook Co-operative Society. 
Keighley Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Doncaster Mutual Co-operative Industrial 

Society. 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Cowlairs Co-operative Society. 
Crofthead Co-operative Society. 
Ealing Tenants, London. 
Godalming Co-operative Society. 
Grays Co-operative Industrial and Provident 

Society. 
Norwich Co-operative Society. 
Portsea Island Mutual Co-operative Society. 
Coventry Perseverance Co-operative Society. 
Ripley Provident Industrial Co-operative 

Society. 
Colne and District Co-operative Society. 
Great Harwood Co-operative Society. 
Bradford Cabinet Makers. 
Churwell Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Grantham Equitable Co-operative Society. 
Famworth Industrial Co-operative Society. 
City of Liverpool Equitable Co-operative 

Society. 
Toxteth Co-operative Society. 
Alcester Co-operative Industrial Society. 
Leicester Anchor Boot and Shoe Productive 

Society. 
Wm. Thomson and Sons Ltd. 
Great Horton Industrial Society. 
Birkenhead and District Co-operative Society. 
Fleetwood Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Manchester. 
Daisyfield (Blackburn) Co-operative Society. 
Great Grimsby Co-operative Society. 
Hartlepools Co-operative Society. 
Barrow Co-operative Society. 
Musselburgh and Fisherrow Co-operative 

Society. 
Kilbarchan Co-operative Society 
Kilmarnock Equitable Co-operative Society. 
Co-operative Insurance Society, ManchestCT. 
Co-operative Printing Society, Manchester, 
i'endleton Co-operative Society. 
Stockport Industrial and Equitable Co-ooeia- 

tive Society. ^ 

Agricultural Organisation Society, London 
Camscross and Ebley Co-operative Society! 



Williams, Aneurin 

Wilson, J. 
Wood, C. E. 



Wyld, Alfred 
Yates, WiUiam . 
Young, Andrew 
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Chelmsford Star Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

Maiden and Heybridge Co-operative Society. 

Southampton Co-operative Society. 

Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Glasgow. 

Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Em- 
ployees. 

Eccles Provident Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

Lancaster and Skerton Equitable Industrial 
Co-operative Society. 

Oldham Equitable Co-operative Society. 

Langley Mill and Aldercar Co-operative Society 

Shrewsbury Co-operative Society. 

Bolton (Great and Little) Co-operative Society. 

Horwich Co-operative Society. 

East of Scotland Co-operative Conference 
Association. 
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Statisticsil Table 

of Delegates and the Societies they represented. 



Argentine 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Servia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 



Number of Delegates 
entitled to Vote. 



1 (— )* 

49 (3) 

13 (4) 

4 (3) 

11 (22) 

149 (22) 

9 (10) 

6 (50) 

1 (-) 
(2) 



6 
4 

10 

17 

3 

1 
12 



(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(-) 
(1) 
(1) 
(9) 
84 (45) 



380 (177) 



No. of Societies 
represented. 



1 (— )* 

108 (6) 

19 (8) 

5 (3) 
26 (43) 

149 (85) 

10 (10) 

6 (13) 

1 (-) 



(9) 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

{-) 

- (1) 

1 (1) 

26 (10) 

186 (117) 



14 

7 

14 

18 
4 



595 (311) 



*The Figures for the Cremona Congress are given in brackets. 
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Hules of the Eighth International 
Co-operative Congress. 

Passed by the Central Committee on Hay 16th, 1910, at Plymouth. 



1. 

The Eighth International Co-operative Congress, convened 
by the Central Committee of the I.C.A., will be held at Hamburg, 
on September 5th to 7th, 1910, in the Ernst Merck Hall of the 
Estabhssement in the Zoological Gardens. 

2. 
The following persons will be entitled to attend : — 

(a) Delegates of the co-operative societies and unions which 

are members of the I.C.A., and which are not in 
arrear with their subscriptions. The names and 
number of delegates must be sent in by societies or 
unions accrediting them to the Continental OfiBce of 
the International Co-operative Alhance, 6, Napfgasse, 
Zurich I., not later than August 25th. 

(b) Individual Members of the I.C.A. not in arrear with 

their subscriptions and who have given notice not 
later than August 25th, at the office of the Central 
Union of German Distributive Societies, of their 
intention to attend. 

(c) Persons invited by the Central CouMnittee in virtue of 

the power conferred upon it by Clause 19 of the 
AUiance Rules. 



Persons wishing to attend Congress merely as visitors can 
obtain tickets of admission through the office of the Central Union 
of German Distributive Societies by applying not later than 
September 1st, provided that there is available accommodation. 



Delegates whose attendance has not been previously 
announced, can only be admitted by handing in to the Congress 
Committee credentials signed by the chairman and secretary of 
the organisation they represent. 
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Co-operative unions and societies are entitled to appoint 
more than one delegate, but the power of voting is restricted to 
one only. 

One member may represent a maximum of five organisations 
and exercise the right to vote on their behalf. 

6. 

All delegates have the right to take part in the discussion 
of subjects on the Congress agenda. 

Individual members and persons invited by the I.C.A. also 
have the right to speak but not to vote. 

7. 
Delegates having the right to vote will receive white tickets, 
which they must produce when voting. Individual members and 
delegates without the right to vote wiU be provided with red 
tickets. Blue tickets wUl be provided for persons invited by 
the I.C.A. 

8. 
Every member of the Congress, whatever his category, will 
be entitled to take part in all the proceedings, excursions, &c., 
which take place during the Congress, subject to the conditions 
laid down by the Organising Committee. They will also receive 
all the printed matter provided for delegates, free of charge, on 
presenting their members' tickets. 

9. 

AH printed matter relating to the Congress will be issued 
in three languages, German, French and English. Congress 
members will be entitled to a set of pubUcations in one language 
only. 

10. 

The business of the Congress will be conducted by a com- 
mittee consistiag of a president,' two vice-presidents, and two 
secretaries, nominated by the Central Committee of the I.C.A. 

The Congress Committee will appoint the necessary number 
of tellers and make aU arrangements necessary to the smooth 
working of the Congress. The Congress Committee will have the 
right to make any alterations it may consider desirable as to the 
order in which the subjects are discussed, &c., and to change the 
hours laid down in the programme, with consent of the Congress. 
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11. 

The business of the Congress will be carried on in German 
French and English. 

The substance of every resolution will, as a rule, be at once 
rendered in the two other languages of the Congress. 

No paper must occupy more than thirty minutes to read. 
As the papers will have been previously printed and circulated in 
the three languages, they will not be translated during the Con- 
gress. 

12. 

Members of Congress desii-ing to take part in any discussion 
must send in a written notice to the Congress Committee. Ten 
minutes will be allowed each speaker in the discussions, but the 
time may be reduced to fr\-e minutes with consent of Congress. 

No delegate may speak more than twice on the same subject. 

Subjects not on the programme may not be dealt with in 
the discussions. 

Should speakers digress, the Chairman has the right to call 
them to order, and can refuse the right of further speech should 
they permit themselves to make unsuitable remarks. 

13. 

All resolutions for Congress must be handed in to the Congress 
Committee in writing. 

Resolutions relating to subjects other than those which are 
on the agenda, and which are dra\\'n up during the Congress, 
must be handed in to the Central Committee of the I.C.A., or a 
Special Committee which will consider and report on it. 

U. 

The closure of a discussion can be moved at any time by 
not less than ten members of the Congress. Such a motion must 
at once be put to the vote by the Congress Committee. If the 
closure of the discussion is decided upon, the reader of the paper 
or the mover of the resolution is allowed the opportunity of bringing 
the discussion to a conclusion, but must not occupy more than 
ten minutes. 

15. 

Speakers are not permitted to introduce subjects of a political 
or religious nature into the discussions. 

16. 

In matters relating to the discussions or of order, the decision 
of the Committee or the Chairman shall be final. 
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Congress Agenda. 



1. Opening by the President of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, Mr. William Maxwell, J. P. 

2. Address of Welcome delivered by Mr. H. Lorenz in the name 
of the Organising Committee. 

3. Address of Welcome to the Guests of Honour. 

4. Report of the Central Committee on the Work of the Alliance 
since' the Cremona Congress, 1907. 

5. Consideration of the Draft of New Rules presented by the 
Central Committee. 

6. The Development of the Co-operative Movement — Present 
and Future. 

(a) " Co-operative Distribution." Paper by Dr. H. Miiller. 

(b) " Agricultural Co-operation." Papers by Mr. R. A. 
Anderson, Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society, Dublin, and Mr. A. Nielsen, President of 
" Andelsudvalget " (Danish Co-operative Union),' Aarhus. 

(c) " Credit and Industrial Co-operation." Paper by Mr. 
C. Korthaus, Director of the Principal Union of German 
Industrial Co-operative Societies, Berlin. 

7. " What can Co-operative Housing Societies contribute to 
the Solution of the Housing Question." Papers by Prof. 
Albrecht, Berlin, and Mr. H. Vivian, M.P., London. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Election of Members of the Central Committee. 

10. Decision as to the Seat of the I.C.A. 

11. Decision as to the Time and Place of the Next Congress. 

12. Voting on Resolutions. 
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General Review of the Congress 

and the 
Visits of Inspection and Arrangements connected with it^ 



For some weeks before Congress met, the Organising Com- 
mittee was actively engaged in making preparations for the 
reception of the large number of delegates expected. On the 
morning of September 3rd a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the International Co-operative AUiance was held in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Hamburg, 
to discuss the final arrangements for the Congress. This meeting, 
at which ilr. Maxwell presided, was attended by ]\Iessrs. Mclnnes 
and Williams (England), Lorenz, Kaufmann, and Radestock 
(Germany), Exner (Austria), Gide (France), Duca (Roumania), 
Bertram and Serwy (Belgium), Elias (Holland), Von Koch (Sweden), 
MiiUer and Schar (Switzerland). Mr. Blem (Denmark) • was 
unable to attend, but was represented by Mr. Xielsen. 

The Committee definitely fixed the Congress agenda, con- 
sidered the text of the resolutions to be moved, the re-election of 
the Central Committee, and the various proposals to be made to 
Congress regarding the future seat of the AlUance, as well as the 
place and date of the next Congress. In the afternoon of the 
same day, the members of the Central Committee attended a 
dinner at the Palace Hotel given in their honour by the AMiolesale 
Society and the Central Union. The members of the Board and 
Executive of the Union were present, as were also the directors of 
the Wholesale. The dinner, which was enlivened by various 
toasts, was followed by a pleasant excursion by boat round the 
Alster. 

On Monday morning, September 5th, the delegates assembled 
in the great Ernst-Merck Hall, in the Zoological Gardens, which 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion and in which the two 
subsequent sessions of the Congress were held. The delegates 
were grouped according to nationahty at tables specially reserved 
for them, the Congress Committee, as well as the translators, 
occupying seats on the platform. 

D 
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A trip round the docks was arranged for the afternoon of 
the first day of Congress, and punctually at three o'clock the 
"Dolphin," gaily decorated with flags, and crowded with dele- 
gates, left the St. Pauli landing-stage to make a circuit of the 
great' basin, the Wholesale Society's flag flying at her stern. The 
huge docks made a deep impression on the delegates, the ship 
steaming a full hour down the Elbe. The scene on board was 
most animated ; the " Dolphin " returned to Hamburg at seven 
o'clock. 

On the afternoon of the following day the various departments 
of the Wholesale and the Central Union of German Distributive 
Societies were open for inspection. The local Organising Com- 
mittee had published a convenient little hand-book for the use 
of delegates, in which various co-operative institutions were 
described. The model printing works of the Central Union's 
publishing department aroused general admiration, as did the 
paper-bag factory and the extensive offices of the Wholesale. 

In the evening the delegates again assembled in the Zoological 
Gardens, where the Organising Committee had arranged a great 
garden fete. About 40,000 co-operators in Hamburg and the 
outlying districts were present in the beautifully illuminated 
grounds, and at the close of the evening there was a magnificent 
display of fireworks. 

The last afternoon of Congress was devoted to the inspection 
of the houses of the distributive and building society " Produk- 
tion." Twenty large brakes were provided to convey the delegates 
to the different parts of the town, where buildings have been 
erected by this society. 

The most striking event of the Congress was undoubtedly the 
final fete arranged by the Committee of " Produktion " in honour 
of the foreign delegates. It took place in the great yard of the 
central premises of " Produktion " in the Wendenstrasse. The 
great hall on the ground floor of the warehouse, not yet in use, 
was transformed into a large reception room in which about 500 
guests were provided with refreshments at tables covered with 
white cloths and decorated with flowers. On behalf of the society 
whose hopsitaUty they were enjoying, Mr. von Ehn gave a sketch, 
of the development of " Produktion." His speech made a pro- 
found unpression and was enthusiastically applauded. Mr William 
Maxwell voiced with great feeling the general sense of astonish- 
ment and admiration at the extraordinary development of the 
distributive movement in Hamburg, and expressed the thanks 
of the foreign delegates for the hearty welcome they had received 
As the twilight deepened, there burst upon the delegates present 
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a further soul-stirring surprise, which we describe in the words of 
the Konsumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau : — " The inhabitants of 
the co-operative tenements of ' Produktion ' had illuminated the 
fronts of their dwellings, as weU as their balconies and galleries, 
with countless lanterns, so that the whole property was a blaze of 
light. Suddenly, in the distance bugles sounded, mingled with 
the beat of drums and the shrill call of pipes. Nearer and nearer 
drew the music, and there burst upon the dehghted gaze of the 
on-lookers a charming and unforgettable spectacle. All the 
children from the society's tenements in Hamm, Barnbeck and 
Eimsbiittel, over 500 in number, led by the housing committee, 
had united to form a great festal lantern procession. 

To the strains of the band and to the sound of lusty cheering, 
the co-operators of the future marched into the yard. The numer- 
ous delegates from aU parts of the civilised world were deeply 
touched at this beautiful sight. 

Mr. Heinrich Kaufmann expressed the appreciation and 
pleasure of aU those present at this, the culminating feature of 
the Congress. He recognised in the children, the pioneers of the 
future who, ?s they then ht up the night with their torches, would 
in the future be the torch-bearers of humanity, pointing out the 
path to be followed. The speaker's stirring words were received 
with thunderous applause". ^Mrs. Steinbach then addressed the 
children and her speech was received with acclamation. 

After the addresses the children, preceded by the drum and 
fife band, marched several times round the yard, each receiving 
a packet of cakes. They then gave a final cheer for the delegates 
and the procession filed out, singing a well-kno\vn folk-song." 

The scene will long dwell in the memory of those who took 
part in the International Co-operative Congress ; it formed a worthy 
close to a Congiess in every way successful. 
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First Session of Congress, 
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(1) Formal Opening of the Congress by the President. 

Mr. William Maxwell, the President of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, took the Chair and delivered his address 
of welcome in English, Dr. Hans Miiller and Mr. Deputy Siidecum 
respectively translating it into German and French. Mr. Maxwell 
said : — 

" In the name of the Central Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, I give you all a cordial welcome to this, 
our eighth Congress. The great number of representatives I see 
before me, the long distances many of you have travelled, and the 
many countries represented are evidence of the deep and wide- 
spread interest that is now being taken in international Co-opera- 
tion, not only by the various countries of Europe, but in the world 
generally. Like all great international meetings at which differ- 
ences of language and custom raise difficulties of a kind that are 
unknown in your homeland gatherings, we shall likely have our 
share of these during the next few days. But these can be greatly 
modified, and even lessened, by the exercise of patience, tolerance, 
and mutual forbearance on the part of the delegates. 

"Co-operative work may differ in its methods in the various 
countries represented here, but it is to be kept m mmd 
that variety of method may be essential, according to the 
customs of the many lands where Co-operation is practised. 
There must be differences as to methods, so long as we can 
substantially agree on fundamental principles; we may take 
different routes, so long as we have the same end m 
view The AUiance thus endeavours to bring together all classes 
of co-operators who have for their objective the upliftmg of the 
masses of the people, irrespective of their creed or colour, by true 
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" During our deliberations here, then, I trust that we 
shall forget, as far as we possibly can, that we belong to 
different nationaUties, and aim rather at fostering the spirit of 
brotherhood between nations which have been too long separated 
by what have always seemed artificial barriers. Co-operation 
ought to have no frontiers. We hold opinions that should be 
sufficient to largely obliterate those limits which have been too 
often made by the power of the sword. Too frequently we have 
been contending, and too frequently without good cause. Now 
we have an opportunity of making a world-wide brotherhood, 
pledged to improve the social conditions of the masses by Co-opera- 
tion. The competitive system only blesses and rewards him 
who is the victor ; Co-operation gives its blessings and rewards to all. 

" The business that will be presented to you at this Congress 
is of the utmost importance to the future smooth and effective 
working of the Alliance. The new rules, which the Central Com- 
mittee submit for your approval, have been most carefully con- 
sidered. While they recommend them unanimously, they recog- 
nise to the fuU your right to criticise and amend. Thus every 
reasonable facility will be given for full and free discussion. 

" I cannot close these remarks without expressing what I believe 
are the feelings of everyone present, viz., thatwe all owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to our German brother co-operators for their cordial 
invitation to meet in this beautiful and historic city of Hamburg." 

Mr. Maxwell's address was frequently applauded, and at its 
close he was accorded an ovation. 



(2) Address of Welcome to the Delegates, delivered by Mr. 
Heinrich Lorenz, on behalf of the Organising Committee. 

Mr. Heinrich Lorenz, manager of the Wholesale Society of 
German Distributive Societies at Hamburg, then rose to welcome 
the delegates present in the name of the Organising Committee, 
as follows : — 

" Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Co-operators. 
In the name of the Organising Committee of the Central Union of 
German Distributive Societies, the German Wholesale Society 
and the Hamburg Co-operative Societies — in so far as they belong 
to our organisation — I beg to extend a hearty welcome to the 
Eighth International Co-operative Congress to Germany and to 
Hamburg. We regard it as a special honour that the first Inter- 
national Co-operative Congress to be held in Germany should 
assemble at Hamburg. The Congress wiU find itself in Hamburg 
on good co-operative ground and in a town in which Co-operation 
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is very active. Here we have the seat of the Central Union of 
German Distributive Societies, to which belong 134 out of the 140 
German members of the International AUiance. Co-operation is 
no new thing in this city, for we have one society which celebrated 
its jubilee some years ago. 

" In the year 1894 a number of German distributive societies 
united to form a wholesale society for purposes of purchase and 
supply ; Hamburg as the metropolis of the world's commerce was 
fixed upon as the seat of this society. This city also possesses 
productive societies, such as the ' Fortschritt ' and the co-operative 
bakery ' Vorwarts," which are nobly fulfilling the promise of their 
names. We may say that we have specially fertile co-operative 
soil in this city, for it was here that the German working classes 
organised into trade unions, after long conflicts and discussions, 
expressed themselves for the first time clearly and definitely in 
favour of co-operative distribution. (Bravo.) In 1898, the trade 
union cartel passed the following resolution : — ' That the present 
meeting, composed of officials and delegates of the trade unions 
in Hamburg, Altona and Wansbek, agree to the formation of a 
co-operative distributive society, on the lines laid down by the 
committee ; and all those present declare themselves willing to 
at once engage in an active propaganda within their trade unions 
for the establishment of such an undertaking. This meeting further 
agrees that the funds to cover the preliminary expenses of this 
agitation shall be advanced in the form of a loan from the funds 
of the cartel.' 

" Such a thing had never been known in Germany before. 
This resolution in favour of the development of the organisation 
of distributive Co-operation, in which the working-man has a 
primary interest, was of the very greatest importance, not only to 
Hamburg but to the whole of Germany. The efforts which had 
been made for about ten years past at different places amongst 
the organised industrial classes to further the cause of distributive 
Co-operation received a tremendous impetus from this resolution. 
The most important result, however, was the infusion of a new 
spirit into the co-operative movement by the clearly expressed 
determination to establish a co-operative society. The aims set 
before the movement and, the manner of carrying them out were 
not particularly new The movement called ' modern ' was chiefly 
built up upon the old programme of the Rochdale Pioneers, which 
in course of time had been all too easily forgotten by the leading 
co-operative circles and which, altered, it is true, to suit 
the changed conditions of the present day, was consistently carried 
through. If Co-operation had proved to be good for the hundreds 
and thousands of its adherents it must consequently be good for 
the hundreds of thousands and millions who were still strangers to 
it. The chief object in view was to arouse the interest of the 
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working population in co-operative organisation and to use the 
co-operative movement as a means to raise its material and moral 
conditions. Co-operation is not intended to be a or the universal 
remedy for all the ills and needs and miseries of the present 
time, but is still an important means to be employed in bettering 
the conditions of the worker. Having recognised the value of 
co-operative organisation, the time had come to work for its 
development in an energetic and methodical manner ; and this 
aim was carried out, or rather was to be carried out, by the modern 
co-operative societies in Germany, as well as by the organisations 
already existing. The ' moderns,' so-called, were prepared to 
work to this end, in their own way it is true, and according to their 
own interpretation of the co-operative movement. 

" In 1902 a Congress of the General Union was held at Kreuz- 
nach. You will all remember what took place there, so I need not 
enter into details ; ninety-eight distributive societies with the 
Wholesale Society were excluded from the General Union because 
they wanted a co-operative movement which would benefit the 
working population, and because they also wished the co-operative 
distributive movement to take its right place in the great social 
and economic reforms of our times. And for this reason, the 
excluded societies were said to have done violence to the tenets 
of the General Union whose aim it was to support the middle 
classes. This was a mere perversion of facts ; the excluded 
societies had never desired the extinction of the middle classes, 
but were merely seeking the logical fulfilment of their co-operative 
aims. This step, which was originally intended to give the German 
distributive societies a set-back, really had the contrary effect, 
in leaving the way clear for them to develop on their own 
lines. The excluded societies at once banded together and 
formed a Union of Distributive Societies, and already in the follow- 
ing year (1903) as a result of a brilliant meeting at Dresden, the 
Central Union of German Distributive Societies became an accom- 
plished fact. If we consider what has been accomplished by the 
German distributive co-operative movement, I think that we 
have every ground for satisfaction. All the organisations — the 
Central Union of German Distributive Societies, the Wholesale 
Society, as well as the Hamburg societies — have, in a very short 
space of time, grown out of small beginnings into solid and 
powerful organisations. I need not give you any figures here, 
you wiU find all particulars of their growth in the literature with 
which you have been provided, and during the next few days 
you will have ample opportunity of judging for yourselves. 

" Years of patient and difficult co-operative organisation have 
been crowned with success, for in Germany we have not been 
exempt from struggle ; we German distributive co-operators have 
many and powerful enemies and of friends we have unfortunately 
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feWj with the exception of our fellow co-operators. The kind of 
people who, when the Rochdale Pioneers opened their tiny shop in 
Toad Lane, covered them with scorn and ridicule, are stUl to be 
found with us in this country. The same sort of people were ready to 
jeer and laugh at our modest organisation and cast scorn upon 
the old-fashioned tailor and glove-maker trying to play at being 
merchants. But now, when they see the progress made, they cease 
to laugh it is true, but they have not grown any wiser for all that I 

" As ridicule and scorn have had no effect they now resort to 
slander ; the State and legislation are called upon to check this 
inconvenient movement. These attacks upon us as being a danger 
to the State and to the community were made with the intention 
of rousing the authorities to take action against us ; here in 
Germany it has even been said that the erection of a co-operative 
soap factory was a menace to the State and to the common weal. 
(Laughter.) This endeavour to combat and to limit the move- 
ment has unfortunately not always been without success. How- 
ever, the movement may be said to be steadily advancing. As in 
the past, so in the future we shall often have to lay down the 
trowel with which we are occupied in building and extending our 
organisation, in order to grasp the sword with which to parry 
the thrusts of our enemies. One thing is certain, the movement 
must go forward, and though our enemies may hinder us, they 
cannot thwart us ; The co-operative distributive movement is 
without doubt a factor to be reckoned with in the economic world. 
This is not only the case in Germany, it is the case in all countries 
where the working-man takes the matter in hand. 

" The working classes have shown their interest in the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance to be as lively as that with which 
they have helped to further their movement in the different coim- 
tries. Out of the 866 societies which are affiliated to the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, 776 are distributive and productive 
societies. The International Co-operative Alliance must become, 
such at least is the desire of the German co-operators, the organisa- 
tion which has for its motto the raising of the mental and moral 
conditions of the working classes. (Applause.) 

" The discussions and resolutions which will occupy the atten- 
tion of the present International Co-operative Congress will have a 
special significance owing to the fact that the Congress takes place 
at a time when the co-operative movement is the centre of public 
interest. The International Socialist Congress which has just 
taken place at Copenhagen devoted some of its time to the con- 
sideration of Co-operation, and the attitude which the socialistic 
and trade-unionist organisations of the working classes of all 
countries should take with regard to it, and vice versa. We 
co-operators sincerely welcome the fact that interest in our move- 
ment is mcreasing. (Bravo, and applause.) 
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" We German co-operators are of opinion that, if the co-opera- 
tive movement is really to fulfil its task, it must be left absolutely 
free to decide and to act for itself. We Germans are in favour of 
complete religious and political neutrality. We ask no questions. 
All who are willing to work with us are welcome. In our opinion 
this point of view is the only right one with regard to Co-operation, 
not only in consideration of the laws, which, as is well known, set 
a very narrow limit to co-operative activity, but because all work 
of whatever kind, whether co-operative or not, can only really 
prosper under conditions of peace. 

" In this hall there is not one person present who regards the 
material and moral success of another nation with feelings of envy 
and hatred. We are all desirous that the nations should work 
together in peaceful competition to raise and improve their con- 
dition. (Hear, hear.) This can only be done if they live together 
in peace. That is why we hate war, which destroys the life and 
health of humanity and which annihilates in a moment the 
civilisation which has been so slowly and painfully built up. Let 
us then proclaim from this haU to all who would incite to war 
in all countries, that the nations do not want war, they want 
peace, and therefore every kind of international entenU and every 
international congress is a guarantee for the world's peace. The 
time that we shall pass here will be filled with work, we have 
made no extensive arrangements for festivities, we hope however 
that you wiU find and take the opportunity to see something of 
Hamburg, that your visit may be agreeable, and that you will take 
back to your own countries a pleasant recollection of your stay 
here. I wish the Congress aU success, and hope that the discussions 
which will take place and the resolutions which will be passed 
will result in raising and furthering the co-operative movement 
and its various organisations, in all countries, to be a blessing 
and a help to the working populations. Once more, welcome to 
Hamburg." (Prolonged applause.) 



(3) Reception of Guests of Honour. 

The President : " We have present with us to-day in 
addition to representatives from seventeen different countries, 
representatives of three Governments — those of Great Britain, 
Roumania and Sweden — but they will not take part in the pro- 
ceedings. The representatives are Mr. J. J. Dent (of the Labour 
Department, Board of Trade) Whitehall, London; Mr. E. N. 
Telega (Roumanian Minister of Industry and Commerce), and 
Mr. G. H. von Koch (delegate from the Swedish Foreign Office). 
Herr Schaumberg, of the Hamburg Municipal Council, is also 
present, and wiU address a few words to the Congress." 
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Alderman C. Schaumberg : " Fellow Co-operators. As a 
member of the social-democratic faction of the Hamburg Corpora- 
tion and also as a member of the committee of the social-demo- 
cratic party for Hamburg-Altona, I should like to associate myself 
with the hearty greetings with which our comrade, Mr. Lorenz, 
of the Wholesale Society, has welcomed you. Unfortunately I 
com-e to you with no official mandate as, owing partly to the fact 
that it is now holiday time and partly to the Sociahst Congress at 
Copenhagen, I have been unable to come to any arrangement 
with my colleagues, but I know that I may teU you that you have 
their warmest sympathy and that they most cordially and heartily 
v/eicome you to Hamburg. I consider it my special duty to 
inform you of this because the Hamburg Senate, the official repre- 
sentative of our free city, has declined your invitation to be present 
at this Congress and because, on the other hand, the Senate does 
not in any way represent the great population of Hamburg, but 
is supplementary to it, and therefore knows nothing of the opinions 
and feelings of the different grades of the population of Hamburg. 
Doubtless it is for that reason alone that the Senate was unable 
to take any part in these proceedings. On the other hand, I 
know that; as Mr. Lorenz has just said, the various grades of 
society in Hamburg and especially the members of my party are 
in sincere sympathy with you and deeply interested in your Con- 
gress." (Applause.) 



(4) Report of the Central Committee on the Work of the 

International Co-operative Alliance since the Cremona 

Congress. 

The President : " Now let us begin the business proper. 
First we have to deal with the Report of the Work of our 
Alliance from 1907 to 1910 presented by the Central Com- 
mittee, a copy of which'printed in Part I of the Agenda has been 
circulated amongst all the delegates." 

The President opened the discussion upon the report. As 
no questions were put he declared that the report of the Central 
Committee was unanimously carried. 

We give the text as follows : — 

In preparing the report of the development of our Alliance 
and the work of its officers since the Cremona Congress for pre- 
sentation at the forthcoming Congress at Hamburg, in September 
next, it may be as well to preface our remarks by stating that it 
will not be our task to enter minutely into the details which make 
up the sum total of the work of our organisation. Such detailed 
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information has already been published in the Annual Reports 
for 1907-08 and 1908-09. In the following our task will be rather 
to give a general outline of the aspects under which our administra- 
tion has been conducted and to define the progress made by our 
Alliance during the time mentioned. 

It may be said without exaggeration that the years which 
have passed since the Seventh International Congress at Cremona 
mark a very important epoch in the development of the Alliance 
for, in the interval, the preliminary steps have been taken towards 
a complete re-organisation of its work. 

The situation brought about at the Cremona Congress was 
beset with more than one serious difficulty. With the resignation 
of its former Chairman, Mr. Henry W. Wolff, a change in the 
management of the Alliance became necessary, making itself the 
more acutely felt as, for eleven years, Mr. Wolff had held all tKe 
threads of administration in his hands. The result of the Congress 
itself demonstrated the imperative need for the inner consolidation 
of the Alliance and the revision of its Rules, a step which had 
been mooted for years. These were not the only difficult tasks 
that the Cremona Congress entrusted to the Alliance authorities. 
In order to carry them out successfully, the establishment of a 
closer connection with all our affiliated members was deemed of 
primary importance. In the circumstances, the organsation of a 
sufficient office staff could no longer be delayed, as it was obvious 
that the Executive Committee itself could not deal with the current 
business and the additional new work ; its members were already 
immersed in professional and other duties, so that none of them 
could undertake the work hitherto done by the former Chairman. 

The difficulty of carrjdng out the work entrusted to the 
Executive was increased by the illness of Miss J. Halford, our 
then Secretary, who was obliged to take six months sick-leave 
during the winter of 1908. After due consideration of the circum- 
stances, the Executive decided to ask Dr. Hans Miiller to under- 
take the management of the London office for the six months. 
Dr. Miiller agreed to this proposal, and came to London in February ^ 
1908. As, however, it subsequently became apparent that Miss 
Halford's health had not been sufficiently restored to make it 
possible for her to take up her duties again, the Executive asked 
Dr. Miiller if he would carry on the work. As he was unable to 
continue his residence in London and had to return to Switzerland 
at the end of 1908, the Executive made an arrangement with him 
resulting in the organisation of a Continental office at Zurich. 
This Continental office, which, thanks to the generosity of the 
Ziirich municipal authorities, was established in very suitable 
premises under Dr. Miiller's management, undertook a great part 
of the work hitherto done in London, more especially carrying on 
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propaganda and all other business connected with our continental 
members. The work of the London office, which the Executive 
Committee entrusted to Miss C. M. Wadge, has included transla- 
tions, correspondence with our British, Colonial and Foreign 
members outside Europe, numerous meetings of the Executive, 
&c., &c. 

In accordance with a frequently expressed wish for an official 
periodical which should be a means of regular communication 
between the members of the I.C.A. scattered aU over the world, 
the Executive decided to issue a newspaper-correspondence which 
should collect and publish the most important information as to 
the work and progress of the societies in the various countries 
in an acceptable form which should be available to the co-operative 
press generally. 

This mimeographed Correspondence was started in April, 
1908, and continued monthly in three languages — German, French, 
and English. Owing to the limited number of copies producible 
in this way the Correspondence could be supplied to the co-operative 
press only. In the course of 1908 it became apparent that the 
paper had aroused considerable interest among our members, a 
circumstance which induced the Executive, acting with the consent 
of the Central Committee, to change the form of the Correspond- 
ence and issue it in print. Since the beginning of 1909 the Bulletin 
has been published regularly on the first Saturday of each month, 
in German, French, and English, containing from sixteen to twenty- 
four pages, and has been supplied to the members of the AUiance 
and the co-operative press, gratis. The chief aims of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Bulletin have hitherto been : — 

1. To Collect and Distribute News of the most Impor- 
tant Events of our Movement and of its Progress in all 
Countries. — ^Thus special attention was given to the National 
Congresses in the different countries as well as to the results of 
the statistical enquiries organised by their unions. Many notices 
appearing in the Bulletin have found their way into the co-operative 
press generally. 

2. To Report on Matters Connected with the Business 
OF the Alliance and the Work of its Committees. — By this 
means we have been successful in reviving interest in the I.C.A. 
in most countries, and have induced many co-operators to help 
in the active propaganda of our aims and objects. The interest 
which has been manifested in our Alliance in all directions since 
the Cremona Congress may no doubt be chiefly ascribed to the 
publication of our Bulletin. 

3. To Register all Co-operative Literature as it Appears 

and to give Summaries of the more Important Works. 

In undertaking this branch of work, the Bulletin has supple- 
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merited the International Co-operative Bibliography, published in 
1906. This departure has been of considerable practical use, as 
proved by the fact that the Alliance has been asked to procure 
a large number of books mentioned in the Bulletin. We may also 
draw attention to the special column for " Noteworthy Articles 
in the Co-operative Press" of the different countries, which has 
met with the approval of our readers who have frequently applied 
to our Continental office for the loan of some article to which 
the Bulletin has referred. 

We are glad to be able to state that we have at last succeeded 
in realising the idea — cherished for at least twenty years by co- 
operators — of producing an international co-operative journal, and 
this in spite of limitations of space and of funds for printing. For 
these two reasons we have unfortunately been obliged to reduce 
the material offered to us. The International Co-operative Bulletin 
has been generally approved by our members, indeed, the wish 
has been more than once expressed that it should be enlarged. 
We hope, therefore, that as our financial position strengthens we 
may be able to issue an enlarged edition of the paper thus meeting 
the wishes of our readers, a course which, for the reasons above 
mentioned, has not been possible heretofore. We take this 
opportunity of expressing our sincere thanks to our numerous 
co-workers in the different countries for their loyal and unselfish 
help. Our editorial department is especially indebted to Messrs. 
E. V. Balogh (Hungary), M. de Bayo (Spain), S. v. Borodaewsky 
(Russia), O. Dehli (Norway), J. Eskildsen (Denmark), M. Pallet 
(Switzerland), Dr. H. Gebhard (Finland), H. v. d. Mandere (Hol- 
land), C. MeUini (Italy), A. Micha (Belgium), Dr. I. Raducanu 
(Roumania), and Dr. V. Totomianz (Russia), for their regular 
support. 

Simultaneously with these efforts to extend our work over 
a wider field, we have tried also to consolidate our organisation. 
Our first task was to define the exact position of our members 
in relation to the Alliance. We reaUsed with regret that many of 
them had fulfilled the obligations laid upon them by our Rules 
very irregularly and in many cases not at aU. We found that, 
in order to draw up a correct list of members we were forced to 
withdraw the names of those societies and individuals who had 
not fulfilled their duties of membership for two years, though 
twice reminded. Thus, at the end of 1907 the nominal number 
of our members had shrunk from 635 to 546 societies and in- 
dividuals. (The new list was published for the first time and 
circulated together with the Annual Report for 1907-08.) For 
tunately, with the help of the members of the Central Committee 
and other friends of our Alliance, we were able to organise a vigorous 
propaganda, so that not only were all the gaps filled up but the 
total number of our members greatly increased. 
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In Great Britain the Co-operative Union sent out a circular 
to its affiliated societies asking them to join the Alliance and 
give it their support. A resolution was adopted at the conference 
which was held in connection with the Congress at Newport in 
1908, and at which Dr. Miiller read a paper on the co-operative 
movenaent on the Continent, by which British co-operators pro- 
mised the I.C.A. further assistance and support. During 1909 
the aims and objects of the International Co-operative Alliance 
and the desirability of its further development were discussed at 
various sectional meetings, Messrs. W. Maxwell and D. Mclnnes 
' reading papers on the subject on these occasions. These papers 
have been printed by the Co-operative Union as pamphlets and 
very generously distributed gratis. 

In Germany the Central Union of German Distributive 
Societies gave us most valuable help in securing new members 
not only by sending out circulars to its affiliated societies but 
also by discussing the work of the Alliance at its Congress at 
Mainz, in June, 1909, Dr. MiiUer being the reader of a paper. 

In Austria both the Central Union of Austrian Distributive 
Societies and the Central Union of Tzech Distributive, Productive 
and Provident Societies, placed the International Co-operative 
Alliance on the agendas of their sectional meetings. At the 
Congress at Montherme (France) and Utrecht (Holland), Mr. 
Mclnnes and Dr. Goedhard read papers on the tasks of the Alliance. 
The issue of an effective pamphlet was the means of helping our 
cause in France, HoUand, Italy, Russia, and Switzerland. At 
the general meeting of the Union of Swiss Distributive Societies 
at Ziirich in 1909, we exhibited a collection of the most important 
co-operative journals from the different countries, which aroused 
considerable interest among the delegates. In short, we may 
say that a very energetic propaganda for the Alliance has been 
carried on in all the most important co-operative countries. 

At no time in our history has the increase in our membership 
been so marked as in the period under report. Nevertheless, we 
must not omit to mention the resignation of some few societies ; 
their number is trifling, however, as compared with that of the 
newly elected members. In 1907-08, altogether 58 societies and 
5 individual members were elected ; in 1908-09, 80 societies and 
1 individual member. From July to December, 1909, a period 
which is to be regarded as a separate financial year, 42 societies 
were affiliated, while in the first three months of 1910, a further 
61 societies and 1 individual member joined us. On April 1st, 
1910, our membership had reached 796, including 21 donors and 
19 individual members. During the period under review 239 
societies and 7 individual members have become affiliated to us, 
amounting to an increase of no less than 45.2 per cent. 
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Against these figures we have to 'report the resignation of 
13 societies and 2 individual members. The majority of the 
societies have either amalgamated with others or have dissolved. 
They are accounted for as follows : Holland, three ; Germany, 
four ; France, two ; Great Britain, two ; Austria and Belgium, 
one each. Of the societies elected during the past three years 
the greater number are distributive societies, as the following 
statistical table shows : — 

Table show^lng the membeps elected since 
July 1st, 1907. 



Country. 


Distributive 
Societies. 


Other Societies. 


Individuals. 


Total. 


Urban. 


Rural. 


Austria 

Belgium 

British South Africa 

Canada 

Cyprus 

Denmark . . 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Norway 
Portugal 
Roumania . . 
Russia 
Spain 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom . . 
United States 


52 
3 

1 

9 
21 
40 

3 
5 
1 

1 

5 

13 

48 


3 

2 
3 
1 

3 

1 
3 
4 


1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 
2 


1 
1 

1 

1 

L 
1 

1 


56 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

31 

43 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

16 

52 

1 


202 


20 


17 


7 


246 



This very satisfactory increase in the number of our members 
would not in itself have been sufficient to place the I.C.A. in a 
position to do justice to its increased responsibiUties. The in- 
crease in the staff and the development of the office generally made 
great demands on our finances. In order to carry the reorganisa- 
tion of our Alliance already begun to a successful conclusion, and 
to avoid failure for lack of funds, most of our affihated unions and 
wholesale societies and a few of the larger organisations came 
forward to help us by a very liberal increase in their subscriptions. 
Our receipts for 1907-08 consequently rose from ;f510 to £904, 
a sum which was further increased to £1,053 in 1908-09. The 
receipts for 1908-09 exceeded those of 1906-07 by £543, or 106.5 
per cent. 
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As the date of our financial year was altered to agree with 
the calendar year at the Wiesbaden Central Committee Meeting 
in September, 1909, we are not able to give the exact figure of the 
receipts up to the present date. We may state, however, that a 
further increase may be expected. 

This discussion of our financial position leads us to the question 
of the revision of our rules which the Central Committee 
decided upon at Cremona. It is now hoped that these alterations 
will result in the establishment of the finances of the Alliance on 
a sounder basis. The draft of the new Rules which is to be pre- 
sented at the Hamburg Congress " (see page 48), and of which a 
special explanation has been supplied to our members, is the result 
of the most careful consideration. After the Special Committee 
had drawn up their draft it was read and discussed by the Central 
Committee both at Wiesbaden in September, 1909, and at Ply- 
mouth in May, 1910. The guiding principle of the draft is that 
the members of the Alliance shall subscribe towards its expenses 
in proportion to their means. The minimum subscription of 10s. 
per annum per member has consequently been superseded by a 
sliding scale for co-operative unions and individual societies, 
varying according to their respective membership. An arrange- 
ment has also been made by which co-operative unions can. pay 
a collective subscription for all their constituent members. Tlas 
will make it possible for the I.C.A. to represent all the societies 
to a greater degree than heretofore. Should these Rules be adopted 
at the next Congress the financial basis of our Alliance will be 
such as to ensure its continuous growth and development. For 
details of our expenditure we refer our readers to the appended 
balance sheet which covers the period from July 1st, 1907, to 
December, 1909. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the satisfactory pro- 
gress made by the Alliance would not have been possible had not 
the co-operative movement in general shown signs of rapid develop- 
ment during the past three years. We are able to state with no 
little satisfaction that the movement is now making active progress 
in almost every country, one proof of which is to be found in the 
increasing volume and circulation of the Co-operative Press. 
It seemed therefore to our interest to give particular attention to 
this branch of co-operative work. Our AlUance accordingly set 
itself the task of supplementing the International Bibliography of 
co-operative literature published four years ago, by compiling as 
complete a list of co-operative journals at present issued in every 
country as possible. This list, entitled " An International Directory 
of the Co-operative Press," was published early in 1909, and received 
due recognition in co-operative circles. As, however, the co-opera- 
tive press is in a state of continual change — numerous new organs 
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making their appearance and others ceasing to appear or entirely 
changing their form— it will be absolutely necessary to publish 
new editions of the Directory at definite intervals. 

We have not confined ourselves to giving co-operators a 
general idea of the co-opersitive press as a whole, but have also 
considered it our business, as organisers of our prospective Inter- 
national Co-operative Library, to make a collection, as com- 
plete as possible,. of periodicals which represent the interests of 
the movement or are in sympathy with them. The following table 
shows the papers we receive : — 



Country. 


Dailies or 
papers appear- 
ing more than 
once a week. 


p. 

i 


Hi 

a) u a 

Ph a J 


1 
g. 

c 
o 

s 


Magazines or 

papers publislier 

at longer 

intervals. 


ill 

•Sit 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 


I 
1 

1 
1 

3 


6 

1 

1 
7 

1 

I 
4 
3 


10 

1 
1 

1 

4 
9 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
4 


2 

17 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
9 
17 
8 
I 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 
1 
7 
1 
5 
31 
7 


1 

3 

1 

1 
4 


2 

34 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

17 

34 

9 

4 

1 

9 

1 

2 

5 

1 

8 

3 

17 

38 

7 


Germany 

Holland 

Hungary 

India 


Italy 

Norway 

Roumania 

Russia 






Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 
United States 


7 


24 


36 


132 


10 


209 



We have to thank the editors of the chief co-operative papers 
for their kindness in supplying us with the back numbers of their 
publications. With regard to the Co-operative Press, our Alliance 
may be already considered to have the most complete collection 
of co-operative periodicals in existence. In addition to our news- 
paper collection we have also got together the more recently 
published co-operative literature in the form of books and pam- 
phlets ; indeed, during the last few years our library has grown 
most satisfactorily. All the new works mentioned in the Literature 
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and Bibliography columns of the Bulletin are to be found in it, 
and doubtless before long it will be necessary to issue a catalogue 
of its contents. The principal works of the earlier periods of 
co-operative Uterature have not yet been obtained however. 
Various reasons, such as want of time and space, and, last, but 
not least, the cost of establishing a really representative library, 
have made it necessary for us to postpone this task to some future 
date. 

In directions other than those already mentioned, we have 
tried to render co-operators of all nationalities some service, 
chiefly by giving them practical information, both written and 
verbal, on various questions. 

A very promising departure has been the establishment of a 
Centre for the collection and supply of Lantern Slides 
representing co-operative establishments, &c., illustrating the 
various phases of the movement in the different countries. After 
considerable preparation, we had succeeded at the end of 1909 
in collecting about 600 photographs and negatives, from- which 
slides can be made and supplied to our clients. A catalogue of 
our collection was printed and sent out to all co-operative unions 
with a request that when wanting slides they should give our new 
department a trial, During the first three months we were able 
to supply no less than 600 slides, which have given entire satisfac- 
tion. We shall hope to continue the systematic collection of 
pictures and photographs relating to the co-operative movement, 
and shall publish a catalogue of these from time to time for the 
use of co-operators who wish to complete their own collections. 
We also hope to add to the practical value of our slides by the 
publication of notes to accompany each picture. 

A similar centre for the exchange of printers' blocks is abo 
in course of formation. The editors of most of the principal 
co-operative organs have promised to supply us with lists of their 
blocks, of which some have already reached us. We hope to draw 
up a catalogue from these lists and circulate it among the editors 
of co-operative papers. 

The AlUance will shortly publish a Year Book divided into 
two parts : the first wiU contain a paper on the history of our 
AUiance, and in the second, an attempt wiU be made for the first 
tune to give some classified statistics of international co-operation. 
From the nature of this work it is to be feared that a first attempt 
will be found to be very incomplete, chiefly owing to the fact that 
in many countries no co-operative statistics have been collected 
and even in England, Germany, Finland, and Switzerland, in 
addition to one or two other countries where co-operative statistics 
have been carefully kept by their unions, they lack uniformity. 
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The Alliance will win the gratitude of co-operators by these 
efforts to further the establishment of a uniform system of inter- 
national statistics embracing all countries. 

Finally, with regard to the carrying out of the resolutions 
adopted at the Cremona Congress by which the I.C.A. was asked 
to consider the solution of the problem of international joint 
purchase, we have to report that as early as 1907 the Wholesale 
Societies affiliated to our Alliance were asked to organise a con- 
ference at which each should be represented by one delegate. 
Our suggestion was very well received by all the Wholesale Societies 
to which we wrote, and it was agreed to hold a Conference in 
June, 1908, in connection with the British Congress at Newport. 
Thirteen Wholesales, viz. : those of England, Scotland, Germany, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Hungary, Finland, Austria, France (2), 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia, were represented. After con- 
siderable discussion, the conference decided to appoint a sub- 
committee to consider the question of international purchase in 
all its aspects. The sub-committee has not yet concluded its work ; 
we are informed that it will draw up a full report of its proceeedings 
which will be published before the Hamburg Congress. We are 
not, therefore, in a position to give more definite information on 
the matter. 

The above report clearly shows what dimensions the business 
of our AUiance has assumed during the last three years. We may 
say without exaggeration that the AUiance is developing into an 
active organisation of real value to the co-operative movement 
generally. It has shown activity in many directions. This result 
has been brought about to a very great extent by the fact that 
the Executive Committee have made it their business to secure 
the active co-operation of the Central Comniittee in the conduct 
of AUiance affairs. The fear formerly entertained that it would 
not be possible for the Central Committee to meet in the interval 
between the Congresses has proved to be without foundation. 
The Central Committee has met three times since the Cremona 
Congress ; the first time in August, 1908, at the Hague, the second 
in September, 1909, at Wiesbaden, and the third time in May, 
1910, at Plymouth. AU three meetings were weU attended, and 
their results show that in aU the chief co-operative countries the 
members of the Central Committee are anxious to do their best 
to promote the growth of our Alliance. 

This internationalisation of the administration of the I.C.A 
wiU doubtless be conducive to a further advance in the future, 
and will tend to strengthen the bonds of sympathy between the 
different national co-operative movements. As the meetings of 
the Central Committee and the resolutions adopted have been 
already fuUy reported in our Annual Reports, as well as in the 
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International Co-operative Bulletin, it will not be necessary for us 
to enter into further -details here. We may, however, draw atten- 
tion to one or two changes which have taken place in the Central 
Committee itself : Mr. Caspers, director of the Central Union of 
German Rural Co-operative Societies resigned his seat at the end 
of 1908, the Union he represented also resigning its membership. 
Colonel GerebiatiefE, of St. Petersburg, retired about the same 
time, and in May, 1909, Dr. Kiindig informed us that he was 
obhged to give up his connection with us. The two last-named 
gentlemen have been replaced by Dr. V. Totomianz, of St. Peters- 
burg, and Dr. O. Schar, of Basle, both nominated by their respective 
national organisations and elected by the Central Committee. 
At our German members' wish, no successor to Mr. Caspers has 
yet been appointed. In the event of the adoption of the new Rules 
by the Hamburg Congress, the Central Committee as now con- 
stituted wUl go out of office. The regulations for its future forma- 
tion are contained in the new Rules. All the members of the 
present Central Committee will therefore retire. 

We bring our report to a conclusion with the hope that the 
new Central Committee may be successful in furthering the develop- 
ment of our International Alliance and in making it into a powerful 
centre of co-operative effort for the whole world. 

Plymouth, May l&th, 1910. 



(5) Consideration of the Draft of Nevv^ Rules. 

The President : " We now come to the matter of the 
New Rules which have been under consideration for the last three 
years, and which have been unanimously adopted by the Central 
Committee. To-day we have with us delegate-representatives 
from as far East as Tokio in Japan and Mysore in India. (Hear, 
hear.) This is evidence of the great world-wide growth of Co- 
operation and the influence of the Alliance. I will now call upon 
Dr. Hans MiiUer to introduce the question of the proposed new 
Rules of the AUiance. These are very important, and I hope the 
delegates will remain in their seats." 

Dr. Muller (Ziirich) : " Fellow Co-operators. It will be 
unnecessary for me to give a detailed explanation of the draft of 
New Rules of the International Co-operative AUiance or to go 
over them paragraph by paragraph. In order to make adequate 
preparation for the consideration of these rules, and, that you 
might be fully informed of the objects which the Rules Committee 
and the Central Committee had in mind when drawing up the new 
draft, a printed explanation of them has akeady been sent to you 
with the draft rules themselves, and I take it for granted that you 
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have given them full and careful consideration. This presumption 
makes it easy for me to introduce the subject here, and I will 
confine myself to giving the chief points of view which were instru- 
mental in bringing about the revision of the old rules into the 
form in which they are now presented to you. You wiU all under- 
stand that it is no easy matter to draft rules for a great inter- 
national organisation. This difficulty was already felt at the first 
International Co-operative Congress, held in London in 1895, for 
the Congress closed without having succeeded in formulating 
anything definite. The only thing that was actually decided was 
the formation of the Alliance in principle ; at that time it did not 
seem very clear what the principle was to be, upon which its 
organisation was to be built up. It was not until the second 
International Co-operative Congress, held in 1896 at Paris, that 
the rules were drawn up, which — with very few alterations — have 
remained in force until to-day. The members of the AUiance, as 
originally organised, consisted not only of societies but also of 
individuals ; it was not then regarded as right and natural 
that the AUiance should be exclusively composed of co-operative 
organisations. It was considered that the help of individuals 
could not be dispensed with, and there is no doubt that at that 
time such a point of view was justified. As a matter of fact, in 
those days very few people were really interested in what we caU 
to-day the international co-operative movement ; the movement 
was at that time represented by only a few interested individuals. 
Only a small number of far-sighted and enthusiastic co-operators 
were, in those days, making strenuous efforts to form an inter- 
national federation of co-operative societies ; the great majority 
took no interest in the Alliance and did not understand why one 
should want such an organisation at all. Fortunately, condi- 
tions during the last fifteen years have entirely changed ; co-opera- 
tors in the different countries have gradually awakened to the 
fact that the co-operative movement is, in its very essence, an 
international movement, recognising no limits, the chief aiin of 
which is to weld together co-operators of all nationahties into 
one large family and consequently create for themselves one great 
all-embracing united organisation. (Hear, hear.) Acting in accord- 
ance with this point of view several co-operative unions endeavoured 
to arouse interest and syrnpathy for the cause of the AUiance 
among the co-operative societies of their respective countries, a.nd 
I think that to-day, when we are trying to place the Co-operative 
AUiance on a new and broader basis, the help given by British 
co-operators in the development of the Alliance cannot be too 
warmly recognised or too highly praised. (Applause.) They were 
for many years the foster-parents of this weak and often misjudged 
organisation. Having once raised the standard they would not 
let it faU, but carried it undaunted in the van of aU countries, in 
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spite of the great difficulties and many discouraging experiences, 
which they had to make in developing the Alliance. The sub- 
scriptions received from other countries were very smaU, and the 
Alliance would probably have ceased to exist, if British co-operators 
with their co-operative idealism had not felt it their duty to keep 
the once-unfurled international standard flying. Although we 
can to-day state with satisfaction that the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance has taken deep root among co-operators of all nationaU- 
ties, we must emphasise the fact that its deepest roots are un- 
doubtedly still in Great Britain, and we owe to this coimtry at 
the present moment the largest proportion of our economic and 
financial strength. It was in the nature of the case, that in these 
circumstances there should be a striking predominance of 
British delegates, for it was they who arranged the congresses, 
who had the management in their hands, and who provided the 
funds for the administration of the affairs of the Alliance. 

" But time has changed these conditions. Germany especially 
has taken up the international co-operative idea and has shown 
enthusiasm in furthering the cause of the AUiance and giving it 
very considerable financial support. Other countries have done 
the same and we can to-day affirm that the International Co- 
operative Alliance no longer depends for support upon one country 
or one co-operative organisation, but that its foundations are fixed 
throughout the world. These great changes would naturally bring 
about a complete alteration of the organisation. It became 
apparent that the former resolutions no longer sufficed, that the 
rapidly developing international co-operative hfe could no longer 
thrive under the old rules, therefore in 1902 an attempt was made 
to form a new organisation. This attempt was, however, found 
to be premature, and resulted in the postponement of the whole 
question. Probably something might have been done three years 
ago, but on looking back at the whole question, it is perhaps 
fortunate that we have been prevented from making these changes, 
until to-day, for in the meantime, many difficulties have been 
cleared away. 

" The Central Committee now lays before you a set of rules 
which make it possible for co-operators of all countries to take part 
in and bring influence to bear on the International AUiance. We 
have purposely held to the determination to make the Alliance a 
centre for the most varied forms ■ of Co-operation. We do not 
refuse admittance to anyone who will work with us. On the other 
hand, we do desire to work out the principles of Co-operation 
clearly and definitely, and it will be the special task of the Alliance 
to develop its theory and practice. 

" From this point of view therefore it was deemed necessary 
to place the Alliance on a broader financial basis, and you wiU find 
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that the conditions regarding the payment of subscriptions are 
considerably altered. On the one hand, the minimum subscription 
has been raised, and on the other, entirely different conditions of 
membership have been introduced. It is unnecessary for me to 
give details, as I take it that you are already acquainted with 
them. 

" A further endeavour has been made to raise the Congress to 
a real co-operative parliament and to make it into the highest 
authority of the Alliance, at the same time exercising a direct 
influence upon its admiaistration — whereas formerly the co-opera- 
tive congresses chiefly afforded opportunity for free discussion, 
without influencing the destiny and management of the Alliance 
to any appreciable extent. On this point we have made some 
alterations of a more democratic nature. The same may be said 
of the Central Committee, which will in future play a more im- 
portant part than it has hitherto done. Up to now, the Central 
Committee has hardly been in a position to meet and discuss the 
affairs of the AUiance and the measures to be adopted in order to 
ensure advantageous results. To-day we can say that, thanks 
to the rapid development of the co-operative movement, a large 
number of co-operators from the different countries are able to 
do effective work on the Central Committee. By re-organising 
the Central Committee in this way and ascribing to it definite 
functions, we are only sanctioning a condition of affairs which 
has lately been evolved. 

" The Executive Committee, which is formed of members of 
the Central Committee, has not been altogether internationalised 
in the new rules. The possibility has been left open for it to 
continue to consist exclusively of the representatives of one — 
the leading country — i.e., Great Britain. Doubtless in course of 
time the internationahsation of the Executive Committee will 
naturally follow. During the morning you will hear that the 
Central Committee itself has a proposal to make, by suggesting a 
further step in regard to internationalisation in the new rules. 

" As you know, changes in an organisation of this kind cannot 
be accomplished without hardship to some of our members. 
Certain co-operative countries will lose some of their representa- 
tives, others wUl no longer be represented, and, on the other hand, 
countries which have not hitherto been represented will now have 
a seat on the Central Committee. 

" Taking it all round, I think I am justified in saying that 
this harshness cannot weigh in the balance against the very appre- 
ciable advance apparent in the new organisation. 

" In conclusion, let me assure you that the work of re-organisa- 
tion has been carried out with the greatest care. The Rules 
Committee as well as the Central Committee have repeatedly and 
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exhaustively considered the significance of the different provisions 
in all their bearings, so that to-day they confidently recommend 
to the Congress-delegates here present the adoption of the new 
rules." 

The draft of New Rules presented to Congress by the Central 
Committee is as follows : — 

Section I. Name, Objects, and Seat of the Alliance. 

Art. I. 
The Society founded in London 1895, bears the name of 
The International Co-operative Alliance (Alliance Cooperative 

Internationale ; Internationaler Genossenschafts-Bund.). 

Art. 2. 

The Alliance is a society formed of co-operative societies, 
unions of co-operative societies, and such other societies as aim 
at the development of Co-operation. 

Individuals may be admitted as honorary or corresponding 
members in accordance with the rules. 

Art. 3. 

The Alliance has the following objects : — 

{a) The ascertaining and propaganda of co-operative 

principles and methods ; 
(6) the promotion of co-operation in aH countries ; 

(c) the keeping up of friendly relations between the 
members of the AUiance ; 

(d) the collection and unification of co-operative 
statistics ; 

(e) the provision of information and the encour- 
agement of studies concerning Co-operation ; 

(/) the promotion of trading relations between the 
co-operative organisations of the various countries. 

Art. 4. 
The Alliance seeks to maintain its objects : — 

[a) By the convening of periodical international 

congresses ; 
(6) by the issue of a journal and of other publications ; 
(c) by the collection of all publications, documents, 

drawings, photos, etc., concerning the co-operative 

movement ; 
{d) by the carrying out of enquiries and preparation 

of international statistics ; 
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(e) by collecting and disseminating information 
relating to the trading requirements of the 
different countries with a view to the formation 
of an organisation for international trading ; 

(/) by any other suitable means. 

Art. 5. 
English, French and German are regarded as the languages 
to be used by the organs of the Alliance in their communications 
and publications. 

Art. 6. 

The seat of the Alliance shall be situated in such country 
and at such place as the Congress may determine from time 
to time. 

Art. 7. 

The Alliance concerns itself with neither politics nor 
religion. It regards Co-operatjon as neutral ground, on which 
people holding the most various opinions and professing the 
most different creeds may meet and act in common. 

Such neutrality on which the unity of the co-operative 
movement depends wUl be maintained in all the meetings 
and in all the publications of the Alliance and its organs. 



Section II. Membership. 

Art. 8. 
The following are eligible as members of the Alliance : 

(a) Co-operative societies ; 

(b) unions or federations of co-operative societies ; 

(c) federations of co-operative unions ; 

(d) associations aiming at the promotion of Co- 
operation ; 

(e) individuals nominated by the Central Com- 
mittee and elected as hon. members by any 
Congress until the next Congress, for distin- 
guished services, who have the right to speak 
but not to vote. 

All societies which carry on any business, trade or 
industry, and which aim at the amelioration of the economic 
and social conditions of their members, and which conduct 
their business in accordance with the principles established 
by resolutions of Congress, are considered as co-operative 
societies in the sense of this article, irrespective of their legal 
constitution. 
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Art. 9. 
Organisations desirous of joining the International Co- 
operative Alliance as members, have to apply to the Executive 
Committee, sending two copies of their rules and of their last 
annual report and balance sheet. Except in the case of societies 
recommended by unions already members of the Alliance, the 
Executive shall then enquire of the members of the Central 
Committee representing the country to which the applicants belong. 
Societies under subsection (a) of Art. 8 must apply through 
the union or federation of the country to which they belong. 

In any country where no union exists, apphcation can be 
made direct to the Executive Committee. 

Art. 10. 

Should admission be refused by the Executive Committee 
the societies applying can appeal against this decision to the Central 
Committee. 

Art. "11. 

The privileges acquired by admission to the AUiance can 
be exercised by the members as soon as they have fulfilled their 
duties as members. 

Art. 12. 
Membership ceases : — ■, 

(a) In consequence of voluntary resignation. Notice 
of which is to be given at least three months 
before the end of the business year ; 

(6) in consequence of non-fulfilment of the duties 
of a member. A member which has been 
admonished in two successive years, to send 
in its contribution, and has not done so, shall 
have its name struck out ; 

(c) in consequence of a resolution of the Central 
Committee. Members which act contrary to 
the interests and rules of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, and whose activity is 
inconsistent with the principles proclaimed by 
the AUiance, may be excluded. 

Art. 13. 
The members of the AUiance are entitled : — 

(a) To take part in the Congresses through their 
delegates in accordance with these rules and to 
bring motions before them ; 
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(b) to make use of the institutions established by 
the Alliance in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed ; 

(c) to receive the publications of the Alliance 
gratis. 

Art. 14. 
The members of the Alliance are obliged : — 

(a) To pay a subscription according to the pro- 
visions of Articles 17-19 ; 

(6) to supply the Alliance with their annual reports 
and their other publications free of charge ; 

(c) to supply^ as far as possible, such information as 
may be asked, to the authorities of the Alliance. 

Art. 15. 

The Executive Committee may elect individuals as correspond- 
ing members in such countries as do not possess a developed 
co-operative organisation. However, corresponding members have 
those rights and duties only which are mentioned in Art. 13 (c) 
and Art. 14 (c), and the right to attend and speak at Congress 
but not to vote. 



Section III. Contributions. 

Art. 16. 
The financial year ends on December 31st. 
The expenses arising from the work of the Alliance and 
its organs are to be defrayed : — 

(a) From the subscriptions of the members ; 

(6) from the receipts derived from the undertakinp 

of the Alliance ; 
(c) from voluntary donations and such endowments 

as may be established for the benefit of the 

Alliance. 

Art. 17 

Every member of the Alliance shall pay a yearly subscription 
bearing a certain proportion to its development and economic 
importance. The fixing of the amount of these contributions is 
left to the members themselves, provided that it shall not fall 
below the minimum fixed in Art. 18. 

The subscriptions are to be sent in advance and without 
deduction for postage to the office of the International 
Co-operative Alliance. 
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Art. i8. 
The minimum subscription for each society admitted 
under subsection (a) of Art. 8 shall be : — 

I2S. if the membership is under 3,000 ; 
24s. if the membership is 3,000 to 10,000 ; 
£2 if the membership is more than 10,000. 

Co-operative Societies whose business has district or 
national dimensions, and co-operative unions and federa- 
tions, shall pay a minimum subscription of £5 if their mem- 
bership does not exceed 10,000 individuals or 300 societies ; 
a minimum subscription of £10 if they have more than 
10,000 members or 300 societies. 

Organisations admitted under subsection {d) of Art. 8 
shall pay as minimum £2. 

Art. 19. 

Should a co-operative union join the Alliance with all 
its constituent members, so that each of the latter thereby 
acquires the privileges of member, with exception of the 
right given in Art. 13 (c), it must in addition to the minimum 
subscription fixed in Art. 18, pay a contribution for each 
constituent member as follows : 

2s., should the average number of members be less than 300 
3s., „ „ „ „ stand between 

301 and 600. 
4s., „ „ „ „ stand between 

601 and 1,000. 
5s., „ „ „ „ exceed 1,000. 

Section IV. Organisation. 

Art. 20. 
The organs of the Alliance are : 

(a) The Congress ; 

(b) the Central Committee ; 

(c) the Executive Committee ; 

(d) the General Secretary. 

Art. 21. 

The Congress is to be convened as a rule at intervals of 
two to three years. The meeting place of Congress is to be 
appointed when possible by the previous Congress, and 
failing that, by the Central Committee. 

The date and the agenda shall be fixed by the Central 
Committee. 
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The invitations to Congress are to be issued with the 
agenda two months before it assembles. 

Art. 22. 
The Congress is the highest authority of the Alhance. 
It has especially the following powers : 

(a) To choose the Central Committee from the 
candidates proposed by the representatives of 
the different countries ; 

(b) to confirm the reports and accounts ; 

(c) to select the seat of the Alliance and the place 
of the next Congress : 

(d) to decide upon alterations of rules and the 
dissolution o the Alliance ; 

(e) to establish the principles of the Alliance ; 

(/) to decide upon the resolutions of the Central 
Committee and of members. 

Art. 23. 
The Congress consists : 

(a) Of the delegates of the constituent members ; 

(b) of the members of the Central Committee. 

The Central Committee is empowered to grant other 
persons admission to the Congress, but such persons have 
no right to vote. However, under special circumstances 
they can be allowed by the Central Committee to take part 
in the discussions. 

Art. 24. 

Every constituent member, being a society admitted 
under subsection (a) of Art. 8, or an association admitted 
under subsection (d) of Art. 8, which numbers less than 
10,000 individual members and belongs to the Alliance 
independently of any union, is entitled to send one delegate. 

Every co-operative union with 300 societies or less, 
every co-operative society of district or national dimensions, 
and every co-operative society numbering more than 10,000 
individual members, has the right to be represented by two 
delegates. 

Every co-operative union or federation of unions which 
includes more than 300 society members is entitled to send 
three delegates. 

Art. 25. 

A co-operative union joining the Alliance with all its 
society members is entitled to appoint one delegate for every 
10 society members. 
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Art. 26. 
The societies and unions which are entitled to more 
than one delegate may give the votes of the latter to a single 
delegate, provided, however, that no one delegate is to 
receive more than 10 votes. 

Art. 27. 

Motions of constituent members which are to be dealt 
with at the Congress, must be presented in writing to the 
Executive Committee at least three months before the meeting 
of "the Congress. 

Motions on such matters as do not stand on the agenda, 
and have only been introduced during the deliberations, are 
merely admitted to be laid before the Central Committee 
for examination. 

Art. 28. 

The Central Committee consists of the representatives 
of the organisations of the different countries belonging to 
the Alliance elected by Congress. 

The constituent members of every countrj' have the 
right to one representative, if they jointly pay subscriptions 
to the amount of at least £10. 

Those which pay subscriptions to the amount of £25 
are entitled to two representatives ; those which pay sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £70 are entitled to three repre- 
sentatives ; those which pay £150 to four ; those which pay 
£300 and more to five representatives on the Central Com- 
mittee. 

The Central Committee shall decide whether any State 
or country shall be given separate representation in the 
Alliance. 

At every Congress one-half of the members of the 
Central Committee retire, but are re-eligible. 

Art. 29. 

The Central Committee has in particular the following 
powers : — 

(a) To fix the agenda and the date of the Congress, 
and to report on all motions submitted to it ; 

(b) to confirm the budget and the working pro- 
gramme of the Alliance ; 

(c) to choose the Executive Committee, to appoint 
the General Secretary and other officials, and 
to fix their remuneration ; 
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{d) to deal with appeak and grievances and to 

exclude members ; 
(e) to confirm agreements which impose permanent 

obligations on the Alliance ; 
(/) to' fix the places where the Central Committee 

shaU meet ; 
(g) and to decide on any matters not provided for 

in the rules. 

All questions on which the Central Committee votes are 
decided by a majority of the votes cast. 

Art. 30. 
The Central Committee assembles : — 

{a) At the instance of five members of the same, 

and if the majority voting agree to this proposal ; 
(b) on the resolution of the Executive Committee. 

It must hold a sitting immediately before and after every 
Congress. 

It can take decisions by means of correspondence. 

Art. 31. 

The Central Committee chooses its own officers after 
every Congress. It elects a president and a vice-president 
from among its members. The minutes are prepared by the 
secretary. 

Art. 32. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman and three members elected by and from 
the Central Committee after every Congress, and may elect 
an Hon. President, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Treasurer. 

Art. 33. 
The Executive Committee has the following powers : 

(a) To admit members into the Alliance ; 

(b) to appoint corresponding members ; 

(c) to prepare and organise the Congress ; 

(d) to convene the Central Committee and prepare 
the agenda for its meetings ; 

(e) to draw up the budget and to control expen- 
diture ; 

(/) to elect the auditor to examine the accounts ; 
(g) to decide any matter not provided for by the 
Central Committee. 
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Art. 34. 

The Executive Committee assembles usually at the seat 
of the Alliance as often as is required. 

It is empowered to take decisions by means 01 
correspondence . 

It submits to the Central Committee an annual report 
on its work. 

Art. 35. 
The general secretary has to conduct the current business 
of the AUiance according to the provisions made iy the Central 
Committee and the Executive Committee. 

He has in particular, subject to the resolutions of the 
Executive from time to time, the following powers and 
obligations : 

(a) To take part in the meetings of the authorities 
of the Alliance with power to give advice, but 
without a vote ; 

(b) to conduct the office work of the Alliance ; 

(c) to carry out the decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee and of the Executive Committee ; 

{d) to edit the organ of the Alliance ; 
(e) to appoint the office staff ; 
(/) to manage the funds according to the budget ; 
(g) to furnish an annual report on his work. 
The general secretary is appointed for an indefinite time, 
with six months' notice on either side 

Art. 36. 

The committees of the unions and fedeiations in the 
different countries are to be consulted by the authorities of 
the Alliance concerning all matters which affect the country 
in question. 

They have in particular the following obligations and 
powers : 

(a) They propose to the Congress the representatives 

for the Central Committee provided that their 

country is entitled to such ; 
(6) they nominate substitutes for those members 

of the Central Committee who have retired 

before the expiry of their term of office ; 
(c) they act as channels of communication between 

the AUiance and their members in the land 

in question and see to the fulfilment of their 

duties ; 
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(d) they certify the delegates of Congress repre- 
senting their organisation ; 

(e) they nominate the correspondents for the 
journal of the Alliance ; 

(/) they appoint the necessary Committees to 
arrange for Congress and make suggestions 
to the Central Committee as to matters to 
be dealt with ; 

(g) they furnish a yearly report on their work and 
on the general situation of Co-operation in their 
country. 

Art. 37. 

The expenses, which fall upon the members of the 
Central Committee through taking part in the meetings, 
are to be defrayed by the organisations which they represent. 



The Central Committee published the following Explanation 
of the Draft in the Congress Agenda : — 

It is some years ago since the need for better rules was first 
felt within the circle of the I.C.A. members. This is not surpris- 
ing inasmuch as the rules at present in force were made fourteen 
years ago and that they have been very little altered since. 

These rules were adopted at the second International Co-opera- 
tive Congress which took place in Paris in 1896, at a time when 
the I.C.A. was in its infancy. ' The number of its affiliated members 
was very small, its aims and objects were for the most part im- 
perfectly understood, and there was no practical experience on 
which to base an efficient organisation. In short, what was pro- 
duced in 1896 was little more than a make-shift. 

The fact that, in spite of this, our Alliance has been able to 
develop satisfactorily for fourteen years on the basis of its first 
rules, only proves that a good and sound idea, even though ex- 
pressed in a crude form, does not lose the power of successful 
realisation. 

But this fact must not lead us to suppose that it is a matter 
of indifference to an International Alliance such as ours whether 
it is governed by good or bad rules. Though bad rules have not 
been able to hinder its growth, good rules must necessarily aid its 
development. The better its organisation is adapted to its aims 
and requirements, the more easily and completely will the desired 
results be obtained. To this fact we may add that the more a 
great and wide-spread union of persons and associations develops, 
the more imperative it becomes to set up a well defined standard 
which shall express both its rights and its duties. 
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In recognition of this fact an effort was made as long ago as 
I903 at the Fifth International Co-operative Congress at Man- 
chester, to reconstruct the constitution of the AUiance. The 
attempt failed, however, as the Central Committee were tmable 
to agree on a number of important points, a circumstance which 
would have necessitated the discussion of a long list of suggested 
alterations by Congress. For this reason, a course was adopted 
by which only those points in the rules most urgently needing 
reform were dealt with. Private members were no longer admitted 
from those countries already possessing a fully developed co-opera- 
tive organisation, although such members from the few coimtries 
having no representative co-operative unions were still eligible. 

A further revision of the rules was adopted at the Budapest 
Congress in 1904, deaUng solely with the simphfying of the regula- 
tions regarding the election of new members. With the exception 
of these two partial revisions, of which that at Manchester was 
the more important, the rules of 1896 stiU stand. It is therefore 
clear that a thorough revision can no longer be put off. At their 
meeting immediately after the Congress at Cremona, the Central 
Committee decided that, rather than continue to patch up and 
alter the existing rules, they would take their complete revision 
in hand. A special comrnittee was accordingly formed to deal 
with this important work, the members being Dr. E. A. EHas, 
Messrs. L. Exner, J. C. Gray, S. Hogsbro, H. Kaufmann, L. Luzzatti. 
W. Maxwell, Dr. H. Miiller, Count de Rocquigny, and Mr. Serwy, 

The Executive Committee then- asked the Rules Committee 
to send in their suggestions and proposed alterations. Messrs. 
Hogsbro, Kaufmann, Dr. Miiller, Count de Rocquigny, and Mr. 
Serwy, submitted both suggestions as to alterations and drafts 
for new rules. The Executive then asked Dr. MiiUer to prepare 
a draft from this material to serve as a basis for the deliberations 
of the Rules Committee. After it had been laid before the Execu- 
tive, this draft was circulated among the members of the Rules 
Committee which held a meeting at the Hague on August 25th, 
1908. With the exception of Mr. Exner (who, however, was 
represented by Dr. Karpeles) and Mr. L. Luzzatti, aU the members 
were present. The amended draft rules were then laid before the 
Central Committee at Wiesbaden on September 5th, 1909, at 
which meeting further amendments were proposed, and the matter 
was again considered at a meeting of the Committee which took 
place in May at Plymouth. 

It will thus be seen that the draft rules which will come up 
for final adoption at the Hamburg Congress have been subjected 
to. most careful revision, and it is therefore to be hoped that the 
work may now be brought to a successful conclusion. 
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The draft of new rules recommended by the Central Com- 
mittee for adoption at the Hamburg Congress is not a re-arrange- 
ment of the present rules, but rather an entirely new and indepen- 
dent code by which the activity and management of the 
International Co-operative Alhance wiU in future be determined. 
The Central Committee felt that it could not contemplate a mere 
renovation of the existing garment, when a new one was absolutely 
necessary. The reason lies in the fact that the AUiance, during its 
fifteen years of growth, has altered considerably ; the aims which 
at its present stage of development stand first in importance, are 
not the old ones ; a very radical change has taken place in its 
composition ; the demands now made upon it have greatly in- 
creased and the means used in the fulfilment of its aims have had 
to be adapted to altered conditions. The international co-opera- 
tive movement of_to-day is a living reality, whereas, fifteen years 
ago it was scarcely more than a beautiful dream. In those days 
the existence of the Alliance depended on a small number of en- 
thusiastic co-operators in England and France ; to-day the great 
co-operative unions in nearly all the European States contribute 
to its support. In short, the natural development of the European 
co-operative movement has made of the AUiance an organisation 
widely different to that which was in the minds of its founders. 
No further proof is needed to show that the revision of a few of 
the old rules would not meet the present exigencies, but that an 
entirely new constitution is necessary. 

In the following detailed explanations we will endeavour to 
point out the principal changes contained in the draft rules recom- 
mended by the Central Committee and their underlying motives. 

Article i deals with the name of the Alliance. This has 
remained unchanged, as no advantage was to be gained by altera- 
tion. In the German text, however, the foreign word " AUiance " 
has been changed to the more truly German expression " Bund." 

Article 2 defines the International Co-operative AUiance as 
a society formed of co-operative societies, and such other organi- 
sations as aim at the development of Co-operation,and of individuals 
admitted as honorary or corresponding members. 

It cannot be denied that this heterogeneous constitution of 
our Alhance is open to criticism. From the point of view of 
principle it would, of course, be better that the International 
Co-operative AUiance should be built up of central unions only. 
Just as the local societies unite to form a national union, so the 
national organisations should find a general centre in an inter- 
national federation. Local societies belong to it as Uttle as 
individual members belong to the national unions. Such an 
argument would be fundamentally unassailable, and were the 
movement sufficiently advanced in aU countries as to have formed 
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national unions, and were these unions generally recognised as 
representing the national societies, nothing would be more justifi- 
able than the claim that the International Co-operative Alliance 
should consist of national unions only. Unfortunately, however, 
this assumption does not prove to be correct. There are still a 
number of countries and nations in which the co-operative move- 
ment has not advanced beyond the organisation of local societies. 
Should we, therefore, altogether exclude these countries from 
participation in our Alliance ? That would surely be wrong, for 
it is just such as these, that the Alliance can help. In other coun- 
tries there are indeed co-operative unions, but they are often in 
the early stages of development and represent but a small fraction 
of the existing societies. For this reason they can neither claim 
to be the exclusive representatives of their countries, nor could 
they undertake the financial obligations which the .Alliance would 
be forced to lay upon them if it were dependent on such organisa- 
tions only. 

The direct result of such a step would be to prevent the Inter- 
national Alliance from at present admitting members from a 
great many countries, thus artificially reducing its sphere of in- 
fluence, a course which would certainly not be in accordance 
with its aims. At present the great majority of its members con- 
sists of local societies ; to lose these it would mean a diminution 
not only of members but also of subscriptions. This loss. would 
by no means be covered by the increased subscriptions of the few 
national unions. By excluding local societies from membership 
on purely theoretical grounds we should be reducing the financial 
strength of the Alliance. 

Doubtless the time will come when the International Alliance 
will be a federation of national unions only, but that time has 
not yet arrived. 

Apart from individual societies and unions, societies are 
admitted to membership which, without being actually co-opera- 
tive societies themselves, exist for the purpose of spreading the 
movement. The co-operation of such propagandist societies as, 
for instance, the Society " Pellervo " in Finland, whose objects 
are so similar to those of the AUiance, cannot fail to be of value. 

With regard to the admission of individuak, the opinion of 
the Central Committee has been divided. A majority of the Rules 
Committee considered that it was not to the interest of our Alli- 
ance to continue to admit either honorary or corresponding mem- 
bers. On the other hand, most of the members of the Central 
Committee deemed it expedient that the Alliance should reserve 
to itself the right to confer honorary membership on persons who 
have rendered the movement some signal service, in formal recogni- 
tion of their work, and also to assure themselves of the interest 
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of competent men who are working for the promotion of our cause 
in countries where it has not yet been developed. In no case, 
according to the draft rules, would a private member have any 
constitutional importance, since neither honorary nor corresponding 
members have the right to vote, and the number in proportion to 
the total membership would be so small as to be negligible. 

Article 3 formulates the objects of the AlHance. The new 
rules vary considerably from the old in this respect. 

In 1895, when the Alliance was definitely constituted in 
London, its first rules being drawn up the following year in Paris, 
the majority of persons and societies interested in its development 
put the propaganda of the profit-sharing system in the foremost 
place. 

We have ample proof, however, in the development of the 
movement since then, that the general tendency has not been to 
make profit-sharing its most important principle. 

Without giving direct expression in the new rules to the 
theoretical change which has taken place in the opinion of its 
affiliated societies — for practical reasons it was considered un- 
desii-able to do so — it has nevertheless led to the omission in Article 
3 of profit-sharing as one of the objects of the Alliance which are 
now enumerated as follows : — 

(a) The ascertaining and propaganda of co-operative principles 
and methods : 

(b) The promotion of Co-operation ia all countries ; 

(c) The keeping up of friendly relations between the members 
of the Alliance ; 

{d) The collection and unification of co-operative statistics ; 

(e) The provision of information and the encouragement of 
studies concerning Co-operation ; 

(/) The promotion of trading relations between the co- 
operative organisations of the various countries. 

This programme is obviously of a practical nature. It does 
not tie the I.C.A. to any one doctrine. Neither the principle of 
self-help which is also specially mentioned in the old rules, nor 
any other specific principles are to be found in it. This does not 
mean of course that the Alliance will refrain from advocating 
definite co-operative principles and opinions. It expressly states 
that its work is to establish co-operative principles and methods 
and to propagate them. This will be gradually brought about by 
discussions and resolutions at its congresses, but not by a declara- 
tion of those principles in the rules. The Central Committee, in 
avoiding any such definite statement in the rules, and in deciding 
only to formulate the practical work of the I.C.A. , demonstrate 
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that our organisation is open to co-operators of all shades _ of 
opinion, provided they are willing to help towards the reahsation 
of its aims. The profession of any particular doctrine has not 
been made a condition of affiliation to the AUiance. On the other 
hand, this toleration must not be mistaken for want of principle. 
The question as to what particular doctrine the I.C.A. shall follow 
is best left to be decided by the congresses, which are actually in 
touch with the progress of our movement and are best able to 
judge the direction in which its development is tending. 

The new rules not only draw up a clear and definite pro- 
gramme of work to be done by the I.C.A., but in Article 4 they 
also define the manner in which it is to be carried out. The Alliance 
is to attain its end not only by holding congresses, but also by 
the publication of an official organ and other literature, by the 
collection of all periodicals, documents, photographs, &c., relating 
to the co-operative movement, by instituting special enquiries and 
drawing up statistics, by giving information that may further 
the international exchange of goods among co-operative societies, 
and by any other suitable means. 

These resolutions assign the I.C.A. the task of developing into 
an international centre for co-operative propaganda, fiterature 
and statistics, and of becoming a sort of central exchange between 
the co-operative organisations of all nations with which it is to 
keep in constant touch, so that it may be in a position to put them 
into direct communication with each other when desired, and 
supply them with all possible information that may be of use to 
them in the furtherance of their schemes. The more internation- 
alism develops in our social and intellectual life, the more will 
co-operators be drawn into international relations and be called 
upon to render each other valuable service. It wiU be the work 
of the I.C.A. to organise, administer, and facilitate this mutual 
service. For this reason it needs an official journal, a library 
which shall contain all the literature of the movement, as well as 
systematically arranged records and similar aids. Only when it 
has these can the Alliance hope to become a real power in furthering 
the co-operative movement throughout the world. 

Article 5 provides that the English, French, and German 
languages shall be used by the organs of the Alliance in their 
communications and publications. 

It might reasonably be asked if the Alliance should not endea- 
vour to introduce a universal language, such as Esperanto or 
Linguo Internaciona, as an optional medium of communication. 
The Central Committee, is, however, of opinion that present 
conditions are not ripe for such a step. 
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Article 6 empowers Congress to decide, from time to time, 
what town and country shall be the seat of the Alliance. The 
old rules designate London as its headquarters. 

Article 7 expresses the same idea as clause 2 in Article i of 
the old rules ; it proclaims the neutrality of the Alhance in matters 
political and religious. There is, however, this difference in the 
new rule, that the Alliance does not require new members to 
accept the principle that Co-operation is sufficient for itself and 
should not be turned into an instrument for the benefit of any 
particular party. As a matter of fact, the AlHance has at present 
several members which are identified with poHtical parties, on the 
ground that co-operators must work together with other social and 
poUtical organisations in order to attain their ends. The Central 
Committee considered it wise to admit these societies (for the 
most part Belgian, French and Austrian, merely making the 
proviso that all members of the Alliance should respect its political 
and religious neutrality. 

Articles 8 to 15 deal with membership and the regulations 
regarding the admission and resignation of members, &c. Nothing 
of importance has been introduced into these articles, and therefore 
they require no special explanation. We may, however, draw 
attention to the fact that the Executive Committee is to be en- 
trusted with the election of new members, and that, should admis- 
sion be refused by it, the societies applying for affiliation can 
appeal against this decision to the Central Committee. The names 
of members who do not fulfil their obligations may be struck out, 
and members acting contrary to the interests of the Alliance may 
be excluded. Articles 13 and 14 deal specially with the rights 
and duties of members. Delegates have the right to vote and 
move resolutions at the congresses. They receive all the publica- 
tions of the Alliance gratis, and can make use of institutions, &c., 
established by the Alliance. Members in their turn in addition to 
the payment of their annual subscriptions, are expected to supply 
the Alhance with their annual reports and other publications free 
of charge, and to give any information asked for as far as they 
are able. 

Articles 16 to ig deal with finance, and especially with mem- 
bers' contributions. A new rule introduced in this connection, 
requires some explanation. 

Article 16 fixes the date of the financial year to agree with the 
calendar year and provides that all expenses incurred by the 
AUiance shall be defrayed out of the subscriptions of members, 
receipts derived from its undertakings, and from voluntary dona- 
tions and such endowments as may be established for its benefit. 
Amongst these sources of income, subscriptions play the most 
important part. As it is not the object of the Alliance to embark 
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on any great econonaic enterprise, the profit on publications, &c., 
will always be limited, neither can it depend for support on dona- 
tions or endowments. Hitherto it has been, and will doubtless 
continue to be, dependent on the subscriptions of its members 
for supplies. Until quite recently these have been so inadequate 
as to hinder the development of the I.C.A. considerably. When 
the Alliance was first founded it was obviously assumed that 
co-operative societies in every country would join in great numbers, 
and in order to make it possible for even the smallest and weakest 
societies to affiliate, the minimum annual subscription was fixed 
as low as los. The hope of winning a large number of mem- 
bers aU over the world by this means was not, however, realised. 
Only a very small proportion of existing societies showed any 
interest in the I.C.A. , and in a great many instances this interest 
soon cooled. Indeed, had not the British Co-operative Union 
repeatedly come to the assistance of the AUiance during the first 
ten years of its existence, it is probable that it would have been 
obliged to dissolve for want of means. It must be admitted that 
the principle of fixing a low and uniform subscription for all mem- 
bers, leaving them to give more if they would, was a mistaken one. 

Article 17 of the new rules provides therefore that the sub- 
scriptions of members shall be fixed in proportion to their size and 
economic importance ; in other words, that the amount of the 
annual subscription paid by a society shall be determined by its 
dimensions. As the organisations themselves are best able to judge 
of this, it will be left to them to decide what their subscription shall 
be, provided that it is not under a certain minimum rate. 

These minimum rates (Article 18) are graduated according 
to the nature and size of each co-operative organisation. Local 
societies are therefore charged according to a different scale than 
those of district or national dimensions, and within each category 
further distinctions are made depending on the membership of 
the organisation, so that the minimum rate varies from I2s. 
to £10. 

Ordinary local co-operative societies pay a minimum of 12s. 
if their membership is not more than 3,000, 24s. if over 3,000 and not 
more than 10,000, and £2 if above that number. Co-operative 
societies or unions of such societies, such as central societies or whole- 
sales with district dimensions, pay a minimum subscription of £5, 
if their membership does not exceed 10,000 individuals or 300 
societies ; propagandist societies subscribe at least £2. 

It cannot be said that these minimum rates are out of pro- 
portion to the ability of any one society to subscribe, or that they 
lay an undue burden on our members. If we consider that 
at the present time the I.C.A. supplies all its members with an 
increasing number of publications — including a periodical — gratis, 
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the raising of the minimum subscription for societies with up to 
3,000 members from los. to 12s. is not without justification. 
Co-operative societies which wish to see our International Alliance 
firmly established in the interests of our common cause, must bear 
in mind that if it is to be anything but a weak and bloodless 
phantom, its treasury must be well supplied. An Alliance which 
has not sufficient means to carry out its aims, which only receives 
enough to eke out its existence is not worth the money expended 
on its maintenance. It can only be of real use when it is in a 
position to undertake and carry out all the tasks which, as a result 
of the development of the international co-operative movement, 
have now devolved upon it. We therefore hope that all our 
members who, according to Article 18, will be asked to increeise 
their subscriptions, will be willing to make the sacrifice. 

Article 19 regulates the financial obligations of such co-opera- 
tive unions as decide to become, with all their members, incor- 
porated with the Alliance. Such unions will be asked to pay in 
addition to the minimum subscription of £5 or £10 (Article 18), a 
further sum of from 2s. to 5s. for each of its affiliated societies. 
2S. will be the average for societies of less than 300 members ; 
3s. for societies of from 301 to 600 members ; 4s. should the 
number of members stand between 601 and 1,000 ; and 5s. if 
above that number. 

As an example, let us take a co-operative union of, say, 180 
societies, with a total membership of 28,800, which desires to join 
the Alliance on the terms of Article 19. The subscription payable 
would be : — 

1. For the Union itself, as per Article 18 . . £5 

2. For its members (180 x 2) ;fi8 



Total £23 

The rate of 2s. per society here comes into force because the 
average number of members is only 160 (28,800-;- 180) therefore 
less than 300. 

Let us take another ■ example. We will presume that the 
British Co-operative Union decided to join the I.C.A. with all its 
affiliated societies. In 1908 it consisted of 1,249 societies with 
a total membership of 2,376,126. The average number of members 
to each society thus works out at more than 1,000, and therefore 
the subscription to be paid per society would be 5s., making 
altogether £312 5s. od. To this sum would be added the Union's 
subscription of £10, bringing the total up to £322 5s. od. 

It is much to be desired that as many unions as possible should 
make use of this means to secure collective membership for all their 
affiliated societies. The development of the I.C.A. into a federation 



of national unions would thus be materially assisted and a solid 
financial basis would at the same time be assured. Regarded in this 
light, Article 19 of the new rules marks a transition of some 
importance, which will make it possible for the I.C.A. to develop 
an ideal constitution without endangering its present interests. 

The eighteen rules which now follow (Articles 20 — -37) 
deal with the organisation of the Alliance. Perhaps the greatest 
changes have been in these rules, although the proposed 
alterations are not so radical as to completely alter the nature of 
the present administration. The present constitution, Congress, 
Central Committee, and Executive Committee, remains in principle 
the same and will in future be completed by the addition of the 
general secretary. Their functions and powers are, however, more 
clearly defined and separated. Wherever an advance has been 
made on the existing rules, it has been made in the spirit of the 
principles laid down by the co-operative democracy. 

Let us consider Articles 21 — 26, which deal with Congress. 
In drawing up these rules a tendency made itself felt to increase 
the importance of the International Co-operative Congresses in 
relation to the work and management of the I.C.A. Hitherto, 
the Alliance congresses have been more in the nature of meetings 
for academic discussion ; their chief aim was that of co-operative 
propaganda. The resolutions they passed dealt almost exclusively 
with theoretical matters, and their influence on the conduct of the 
business of the I.C.A. and its general policy has been but slight. In 
the course of reconstructing the rules the fact that Congress 
has hitherto had nothing to say with regard to the reports and 
balance sheets laid before it by the Executive Committee has been 
clearly demonstrated. They were discussed and adopted by the 
Central Committee, but merely presented to Congress for its 
information. This undemocratic state of affairs, by which the 
responsibility of administration was shifted from the Congress on 
to the shoulders of an executive, directly or indirectly elected by it, 
may have been necessary in the earlier stages of the development 
of the Alliance, but it has now outgrown these conditions, 
which can no longer be tolerated in a democratic movement. 
It must rest with the whole body of co-operative societies 
incorporated in the I.C.A. to decide through their Congress represen- 
tatives the direction which its development shall take and the 
nature of its work. The Congress must be raised to the rank of 
an International Co-operative Parliament really competent to 
decide on rules of conduct. With this aim in view the draft rules 
have considerably increased its powers. Not only as heretofore 
will Congress elect the members of the Central Committee and 
adopt new rules, but it will also consider and confirm the reports and 
accounts presented by the Central Committee, establish the 
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principles on which the Alliance is to work, select its seat and the 
place of the next Congress, and decide upon the resolutions of the 
Central Committee {see Article 22). 

These additional rights could not, however, be given to Con- 
gress without at the same time placing it on the basis of a really- 
representative parliament of co-operators of all nations. Up to 
the present it has not by any means reached this standard. 
Dominated by a desire to hold very large Congresses and to insure 
a good attendance, any interested individuals as well as delegates 
of co-operative societies were allowed to take part in the dis- 
cussions. On pajmient of a small fee, anybody could become a 
" Member of Congress." It is no longer a question of 
securing the attendance of a large number of amateur 
co-operators indiscriminately thrown together, what we really 
need in our Congress members is quality, expert knowledge, 
and experience. ' For this reason Article 23 provides that 
Congress shall consist of delegates of the constituent members 
and members of the Central Committee only. In order not to 
exclude the possibility of hearing and considering the opinions 
of distinguished students and experts, the Central Committee 
is empowered to grant admission to persons other than delegates, 
but such persons have no right to vote. 

Another new principle is introduced in Article 24. Hitherto 
every society affiliated to the I.C.A., whether large or small, whether a 
powerful union with a hundred thousand members or a tiny organisa- 
tion of fifty members, has had the right to be represented at Congress 
by one voting delegate. The powerful British Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society for instance, had no greater rights or influence at 
Congress than the smallest rural society. That this is a 
co-operative anomaly requires no proving. Such representation 
is not even democratic, as is generally supposed, but rather 
the contrary. The members of the Alliance are all, as it were, 
constituencies of the International Co-operative Parliament. It is 
therefore only right and proper to give the large boroughs the right 
to more delegates than the small ones. Care must be taken, 
however, to prevent the few large organisations from out-voting 
and dominating the intermediate and small societies. The Rules 
Committee and the Central Committee consider that they have 
equally avoided unduly favouring the larger organisations or 
curtailing the influence of the smaller local unions by proposing 
the following scale of representation : — ■ 

Every local society affiliated to the AlHance independently 
of any union and having less than 10,000 individual members as 
well as aU associations aiming at the promotion of Co-operation 
has the right to One Vote. 



Every local society numbering more than 10,000 individual 
members as well as unions of district or national dimensions with 
300 affiliated societies or less, is entitled to Two Votes. 

Every co-operative union or federation of unions which includes 
more than 300 societies has the right to Three Votes. 

A co-operative union joining the Alliance with all its affiliated 
societies is entitled to appoint one delegate for every ten societies. 

In order to give societies which are unable to send a repre- 
sentative to Congress the opportunity to exercise their influence, 
an arrangement has been made similar to that provided by the 
existing rule, by which they can vote through the delegate of another 
society. No delegate, however, shall vote for more than ten societies. 

A reform of the same nature as that which endeavours to 
make Congress a representative gathering has been attempted with 
regard to the rules regulating the constitution and functions of the 
Central Committee. •■ 

Hitherto there have been no hard and fast rules as to its 
formation or the distribution of seats between the different nations. 
The old lules provide that the Central Committee shall consist 
of thirty-seven members elected by Congress, and that the pro- 
portion in which the several countries are to be represented shall 
be determined by taking into account the actual importance of 
the co-operative movement in each particular country. 

These conditions are very vague and put Congress in the 
difficult position of having to find an answer to an unanswerable 
question. It is expected to determine the relative importance of 
the movement in each country so as to assign to each its corres- 
ponding proportion of the thirty-seven seats, which number repre- 
sents the movement as a whole. In 1896, when this rule first came 
into force. Great Britain and France had each six representatives 
assigned to them, Italy four, and Belgium and Germany three 
each. Even at that date it was open to doubt whether the move- 
ment in Germany was only half as important as that of France, or 
that in Great Britain and Italy it was as six to four, that of Belgium 
equal to Germany. Since then the division of seats on the 
Central Committee has, if anything, departed further from the 
prmciple laid down in the rules. At present France has six repre- 
sentatives on the Central Committee, whereas Great Britain has 
only five. Has the French Co-operative movement exceeded the 
British m importance since 1896 ? Austria had one seat in 1896 
now It has three. Can it be said that the movement has advanced 
in that country so as to have tripled its importance when compared 
With the progress made by the whole movement ? These questions 
answer themselves and effectually demonstrate the impossibility 
of correctly representing the co-operative countries according to 
the old arrangement. 
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Having disposed of that question, one naturally asks in what 
other way can the Central Committee be constituted. The 
majority of the members of the Rules Committee and the Central 
Committee were of opinion that in electing the highest administra- 
tive authority of the Alliance it was not a question of forming a 
body which should reflect the exact development of the movement 
in each country but rather of adequately representing the interests 
of the societies affiliated to the Alliance which are working for its 
further development. The interests of the AUiance demand that 
those co-operative organisations which render it any special service 
and help it both materially and intellectually in its work, should 
have a corresponding share in its administration. In short, the 
Central Committee should be elected from those sections of the 
movement in the various countries which have given the I.C.A. 
their active support in proportion to their nature and extent. The 
I.C.A. subscription list offered a fixed point from which to judge 
where the Alliance may look for its strongest support, and what 
national organisations are most 'willing and able to aid in its 
development. In accordance with this view the Central Com- 
mittee decided to draw up a scile of subscriptions by means of 
which seats in this, the highest administrative council of the 
Alliance, should be apportioned to each country. In order to 
insure representation to the small countries where the national 
co-operative movement may be weak. Article 28 provides that a 
nation subscribing ^£10 shall have the right to appoint one repre- 
sentative on the Central Committee. All countries paying a 
subscription of £25 shall appoint two representatives. Countries 
which pay subscriptions amounting to ^^70 are entitled to three 
representatives ; those which pay £150 to four ; and those which 
pay £300 and more to five representatives on the Central Com- 
mittee. Let us, for example, base the representation of each 
country on the proportion of subscriptions paid in our financial 
year, 1908-09. The following table shows the number of repre- 
sentatives to which each country would thus be entitled : — 



Great Britain 


.. 5 


members. 


Finland 


1 member 


Germany 


.. 4 




Sweden 




Denmark 


.. 2 




Holland ' 




Switzerland 


.. 2 




Italy 




Austria 


.. 2 




Russia 




Hungary- 


.. 2 




Servia 




France 


.. 2 









The minimum subscription of £10 has not been reached in 
Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, India, Canada, Norway, Roumania, 
Spain, or the United States of America. 

According to the new rules the Central Committee would 
thus consist of only 25 members instead of 37. It is easy to see 
that its powers would be increased rather than diminished by the 

G 
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reduction in the number of its members. Moreover, if they wished, 
Belgium, Norway, and Roumania might acquire the right to 
representation by only slightly increasing their subscriptions. 

An objection might possibly be raised to this method of 
electing the Central Committee, on the ground that it is not co- 
operative in principle, because it is built up on the financial support 
of the different nations, thus giving the rich co-operative countries 
an advantage over the poor countries. This objection, on con- 
sideration, proves to be untenable. The fact is that countries will 
have the right to participate in the management of the I.C.A. in 
proportion to the interest they take in its progress. The more 
societies of one nationality join the Alliance the larger will the 
sum of their joint subscriptions be, and consequently the greater 
their influence on the Alliance. And after all, it cannot be regarded 
as wrong if the organisations which chiefly provide the funds 
should have a corresponding right to determine the use to which 
they shall be put. 

The following calculation will serve to show that the proposed 
method of electing the Central Committee of the Alliance is very 
far removed from the capitalistic principle that " he who pays the 
piper chooses the tune." Thus one representative on the Central 
Committee can be appointed by 

Great Britain for each £WQ subscribed (approx.). 



Denmark 


£30 


Switzerland 


£32 


Austria 


£21 


Hungary 


£25 


France 


£^3 


Finland 


£25 


Sweden 


^22 


Holland 


;^16 


Italy 


;£15 


Russia 


;£10 


Servia 


i;io 



France, Holland, Italy, Russia, and Servia, are therefore much 
better off according to this method than the other countries ; their 
influence, in proportion to their subscriptions, is six to ten times 
greater than, for example, that of Great Britain and Germany. 
Consequently there can be no question of showing any undue 
favour to the larger and stronger co-operative countries. 

As we have said enough to explain the motives which actuated 
the drawing up of Article 28, a rule which is most likely to meet 
with adverse criticism, we will now content ourselves with a few 
remarks regarding the remaining paragraphs. 

Article 29 enumerates the functions of the Central Com- 
mittee. Owing to the difficulties attending the assembling together 
of from 25 to 30 members scattered all over Europe, and the 
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impracticability of frequent meetings, the Central Committee can 
only deal with the most important matters referred to it by the 
i-xecutive Committee. Formerly the Central Committee only 
existed on paper. During the last three years, however it h^ 
begun to meet once a year. In future it is not likely to assemble 
more than once a year. 

In consideration of this fact the Central Committee is em- 
powered to convene the Congresses, to confirm the budget and the 
programme of work of the Alliance, to choose the Executive Com- 
mittee, to appoint the General Secretary and other Alliance officials 
and fix their remuneration, and deal with various other important 
matters. All details of management will be conducted as hereto- 
fore by the Executive Committee. 

Article 32 provides that the Executive shall consist of five 
members, but it is left to the Central Committee to decide whether 
they shall be representative of one or more nations. Doubtless, 
an international Executive would more closely represent the 
international character of the Alliance, but on the other hand much 
would depend on the special circumstances of the case. For this 
reason no direct rule has been laid down requiring the Executive 
Committee to represent several nationalities. 

A third and additional element in the management of the 
Alliance is the General Secretary, who is entrusted with the conduct 
of current affairs subject to the resolutions of the Central and 
Executive Committees. He is to be appointed for an indefinite 
period, with six months' notice on either side. 

The experience of the last few years has made it clear how 
large a part of the work of an international co-operative union 
must fall upon a permanent secretary. The growth and develop- 
ment of an organisation depends on the amount of practical work 
done. A secretary with a staff of assistants is therefore essential. 
Moreover, the enormous correspondence connected with the 
administration of an international organisation can only be con- 
ducted by means of a well organised office and an efficient staff. 
These circumstances have forced our Alliance to establish such 
an office. The rules in Article 35 are mainly intended to formally 
incorporate such an organisation as a part of the administrative 
body of our Alliance. 

Articles 36 and 37 — -the two last — draw the national unions 
into the general scheme of administration. Hitherto we have had 
" National Sections " for this purpose, but the system has not 
worked well. It was not, therefore, considered advisable to form 
national sections. Their place will in future be taken by com- 
mittees of unions and federations in the, different countries which 
will be empowered to nominate representatives for the Central 
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Committee, to collect subscriptions, to certify Congress delegates, 
&c., and to act as channels of communication between the Alliance 
and its members in their respective countries. 

As is sufficiently proved by the foregoing explanations, the 
draft of new rules recommends various radical changes, which have 
all been suggested with a view to consolidating the structure of 
the Alliance, to increasing its funds, and to democratising its 
organisation. 

Should the draft rules be approved by the Hamburg Congress 
we are convinced that the I.C.A. will be so constttuted that its 
future development will be assured, and the position which it has 
achieved in the International Co-operative World strengthened. 

In conclusion, we venture to hope that the draft rules may 
be given careful and unprejudiced consideration and be adopted 
with as few dissentient votes as possible. 

Plymouth, May \%th, 1910. 



The President, at the close of Dr. Miiller's explanation, 
opened the discussion article by article, and announced that the 
Central Committee proposed the following gentlemen as tellers : 
Messrs. Whitehead and Deans, Thomas and Daud^-Bancel, Markus 
and Albert. These gentlemen were then elected. The considera- 
tion of the Rules then followed. 

The first two Articles of the Rules were accepted without 
comment. On Article 3 : — 

Mr. Aneurin Williams said : " I want to say with regard to 
Article 3 that while I am -not at all opposed to it, I can see that 
a great danger may lurk in it, especially in sub-sections [a) and (6). 
I therefore propose the addition of the words following ' always 
respecting the autonomy of Co-opera tioni in each country.' This 
is certainly necessary, as Article 3 provides that the International 
Co-operative Alliance should have the right to inquire into, and 
declare co-operative principles and methods, to give its judgment 
on them, and to propagate them in all lands. But it is to my 
mind most important that the International Co-operative AUiance 
should not abuse those powers, and should not consider that that 
is its chief work. The great principle of Co-operation is mutual 
help in economic matters. It is for every country in the exercise 
of its complete autonomy, to say what are the right methods by 
which that great principle should be applied in its own circum- 
stances, which can only be known to its own citizens. A method 
which may be best in one country may be quite unsuitable in 
another.' It will be the same when we have the Parliament of 
nations. That International Parliament for which we all hope 
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will have to respect the autonomy of every nation. It will have 
plenty of work in dealing with the relations of the nations, as we 
have in drawing together the co-operators of all nations, and 
making them know one another." 

Dr. Benno Karpeles : " Fellow Co-operators. I must beg 
you to reject Mr. Williams' motion, and I warn you against bringing 
up this sort of amendment at Congress. The rules which lie 
before you have been carefully considered on every point. I will 
not for one moment say that they could not be improved upon in 
certain directions, or that changes in some of the details could 
not be suggested. However, it is quite impossible for us at the 
present moment to find time for such consultation, or to obtain 
a clear appreciation of the results which would follow upon such 
an amendment as that suggested by Mr. Williams. We members 
of the Central Committee would never dream of interfering in the 
affairs of the co-operative societies in the different countries, 
uninvited. On the other hand, we are a union because we stand 
upon common ground, and this union has not been formed for the 
purpose of allowing its members to act as they think fit, and by 
so doing to introduce complete anarchy into the International 
Co-operative Alliance. As the Congress Committee has had no 
opportunity of considering the probable results of Mr. Williams' 
motion, I would ask you to reject it. In addition to this, I think 
my request is fuUy justified considering that Mr. WUliams, as 
Vice-President of the I.C.A., has had ample opportunity at our 
many committee meetings, to place such an amendment before 
us. He should not have waited till Congress to do this. On the 
contrary, he might have given us the opportunity at one of our 
committee meetings to carefully consider what attitude the Inter- 
national Alliance should adopt towards the movement in the 
different countries. It seems to me quite impossible to make a 
change of this kind at Congress. I therefore move the adoption 
of Article 3 and of the other articles as they now stand." (Applause.) 

Mr. Serwy (Antwerp) : " I also feel constrained to express 
my astonishment at Mr. Wilhams' suggestion. The I.C.A. rules 
have been considered three times at meetings held at the Hague, 
Wiesbaden, and Plymouth. Now to-day for the first time Mr. 
Williams comes forward with a suggested alteration of these rules. 
This fills us with surprise, for from it we must conclude that Mr. 
Wilhams does not wish the I.C.A. to play the part which it is 
obviously intended to play. The Alliance is there to lead the way. 
According to Mr. Williams' suggestion it would not be in a position 
to do so. In short, Mr. Williams wishes to leave the interpretation 
of Co-operation so vague as to make it altogether iadefinite in 
character. I think therefore that the Central Committee will 
reject Mr. WUliams' amendment, for it is in the interests of the 
co-operative movement that it should have a directing authority. 
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All those who take an active part in the movement and devote 
their lives to it day by day stand in need of such a directing in- 
fluence. As we very well know there are dissensions and abuses 
which are in urgent need of being remedied. The co-operative 
international has to poiat out to co-operators the principles of the 
movement. The movement is at the present moment in some 
danger. The German co-operators at the Copenhagen Congress 
have pointed out the necessity of combating the mercenary and 
profit-making spirit which prevails in certain societies. There 
are other questions upon which the Alliance has to express itself. 
It must advocate federation for the purpose of joint purchase. 
For these reasons I move the adoption of the Central Committee's 
proposal, and hope that you will agree that it is our t?sk to for- 
mulate the principles and methods of the co-operative movement." 

Messrs. Severin Jorgensen and Andreas Nielssen handed 
to the Congress Committee the amendment, which read as follows : — 

" In Article 28 of the Draft Rules it is proposed that 
the number of representatives of the different countries on 
the Central Committee should be regulated by the amount of 
annual subscriptions paid by these different countries. In 
order to avoid an erroneous interpretation of the rules — viz., 
that by paying higher subscriptions than those therein fixed, 
seats on the Central Committee could be, as it were, bought, 
we move that in Article 28 the words ' annual subscriptions ' 
be changed to ' statutory annual subscriptions.' " 

Mr. Heinrich Kaufmann (Hamburg) : " Gentlemen. It 
seems to me that our international co-operative coach is in danger 
of sticking in the mud. If we are going through the rules in this 
way, paragraph by paragraph, we shall scarcely be done by the 
end of the week. But we must get through to-day if possible, 
and we have to give our International Co-operative Alliance a 
new statutory basis. The rules are before you, and doubtless you 
will have read the explanation that accompanies them. We are 
of the opinion that there are many points in these rules that might 
be improved, and it seems to me that it will be no difficult matter 
to amend and improve them from congress to congress, as experi- 
ence acquired by their practical application may suggest. We 
have first of aU to-day to provide ourselves with this new basis. 
If the new rules are in places somewhat ambiguous, it should be 
left to the Central Committee to find any solutions that may be 
necessary by the next Congress. 

" For instance — our Danish friends are of the opinion that 
Paragraph 28 might be understood to mean that seats on the 
Central Committee can be bought. Needless to say, such is not 
our intention. Nothing else can be meant but the amount of the 
statutory subscriptions. I think this explanation will make the 
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question sufficiently clear to our Danish friends, and that it wUl 
not be necessary to introduce their amendment to Paragraph 28 
We take this example to show that any difficulty such as this 
could be overcome by applying to the Central Committee for an 
explanation, and after three years have elapsed we shall have the 
opportunity of improving the rules still f^rther. 

_ "For these various reasons I propose— and I believe that in 
doing so I am supported by the German as well as the Austrian 
delegates — that we do not discuss the rules paragraph by 
paragraph, but adopt them en bloc. I beg therefore to move the 
adoption of the New Rules en bloc." (Applause.) 

A motion to close the discussion, signed by ten members, 
was then adopted. 

Mr. Williams, replying to the discussion, said : " The reason 
why I proposed this condition here was simply that the import- 
ance of the matter might be brought before the delegates from 
the different countries. I hope we shall not pass any rule which 
gives the International AUiance the right to dictate to the great 
unions of the great countries on matters of co-operative principle. 
Such attempts to dictate cannot mould Co-operation in the different 
countries ; they can only bring about sphts in the Alliance just as 
at the Buda-Pesth Congress the attempt to insist on certain co- 
operative principles led to a serious split in the Alliance at that time." 

The President : " We have now another proposition ; Mr. 
Kaufmann proposes that we take the rules as printed en bloc. 
Mr. WiUiams moves an amendment to the rules. It is now for you 
to express yourselves by vote." 

The vote was then taken, and Mr. Williams' amendment 
rejected by a large majority. The adoption of the rules en bloc 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The President : " We accept these rules unanimously as the 
rules to guide the AUiance in the future." (Applause.) 

Mr. Daud^-Bancel (Paris), was permitted to make the 
following explanation : — " With regard to the distributive co- 
operative movement as a social reform movement, founded upon 
the systematic and rational organisation of the consumer, we 
are of the opinion that the elements of which it is at present com- 
posed are not used with advantage to the Alliance. Both the 
old and new rules allow of representation in the Alliance according 
to nationality, and make the Alliance into a co-operative parlia- 
ment. We are of the opinion that representation in the Alliance 
should be according to the class of Co-operation. Each category 
would have to form an international union, with independent 
parliamentary functions. In order to secure representation in 
the I.e. A., each international union would send delegates to the 
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Central Committee in proportion to the subscriptions paid, the 
minimum and maximum of which would be fixed according to 
the category and nationality of the affiliated societies." 

The President: "This is only a statement by an individual, 
and you will have the opportunity of seeing it in print, but no 
discussion can take "place upon it now." 

Continuing, the President said : " By your own action you 
have shortened the time for discussion, and whilst you have 
thought it right to follow that course, you are now free until to- 
morrow morning." • 

Close of session, 12.50 p.m. 



Second Session of Congress, 

Tuesday, September 6th, 1910, 
At 9.20 a.m. 



The President, in opening the proceedings, said : 

"We are very anxious that as many as possible of the delegates 
wiU remain in the hall to-day to hear the interesting papers which 
have been prepared for this Congress, and that you will keep your 
seats until the end of the meeting. The editors and journalists con- 
nected with the co-operative movement throughout the world are 
invited to meet on this platform to-night at six o'clock to consider 
how best to advance the co-operative press. Yesterday we had with 
us a representative from Japan. To-day we have also a gentle- 
man representing the Republic of Argentina. We have abo a 
representative of Mysore, India. He telk me the work of Co- 
operation is going on apace. It will give you great pleasure to 
know that our movement is not confined to any particular part 
of the world. I am quite sure that the first thing Captain Scott 
at the end of his latest expedition will see will very likely be- a 
co-operative store. (Laughter.) Our friends in Poland have sent 
us a greeting, and I will ask Dr. Miiller to read it to you." 

Dr. MiJLLER then read the telegram as follows : " To the 
Co-operative Parliament in Hamburg, hearty good wishes for the 
best success from the workers represented by the undersigned. 
We hope that the great work of unity, under the leadership of the 
International Co-operative Alliance, will serve to cultivate the" 
friendship and freedom of all peoples. With co-operative greetings 
from the Editor of the Polish Co-operative Newspaper in 
Lemberg." 
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(6). Papers on the Development of the Co-operative 
Movement — Present and Future. 

The President : "We now come to the papers on the Develop- 
ment of the Co-operative Movement— Present and Future. I will 
first call upon Dr. Hans Miiller to read his paper on the 
•Development of Co-operative Distribution— Present and 
Future.' " 

Dr. Hans Muller (Zurich), whose paper is printed below in 
full, gave a short resume of the first part of his paper, giving the 
second part, however, almost verbatim. 

" In countries where the Co-operative movement is in an 
advanced stage of development, distributive Co-operation forms 
but a part — and that a small one — of the movement as a whole. 
The only exception to this rule is Great Britain, where the co- 
operative stores are in the majority, exercising a marked influence 
on the entire movement. In Continental countries, on the con- 
trary, they are outnumbered by other forms of the movement, 
such as agricultural supply, credit, and trading societies. Of the 
total number of co-operative societies only about 18 to 20 per cent, 
are distributive societies. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to assume from this 
fact that the distributive societies play a subordinate part in 
modem Co-operation, for their social and economic significance 
far outweighs their numerical position with regard to the other 
forms of Co-operation. They very often exceed the latter in 
membership, in the extent of their industrial operations, and in 
the number of persons employed. Distributive societies with a 
membership of less than 100 are in the minority, whereas among 
the other forms of Co-operation we find comparatively few with 
more than 100 members. 

In many of the large towns it is not unusual to find stores with 
10,000 members doing a trade that runs into miHions. The 
economic importance of a single distributive society is often equal 
to that of a hundred or more productive or agricultural supply 
societies, or societies supplying artisans with the raw material 
for their trade. 

Unfortunately, the co-operative statistics available are not 
complete enough to give the exact number of members, the trade 
done, the working capital, profits, &c., of aU the societies, or 
indeed, even to get out an approximate estimate. Therefore it is 
impossible to give in figures the relative position of Distributive 
Co-operation as compared with the whole movement. However, 
in spite of the inadequate information at our disposal with regard 
to distributive societies, we may safely assert that there are about 
20,000. such societies in existence in Europe, with seven million 
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members, and a turnover approaching 3J thousand millions of 
francs (;fl40,000,000). The European co-operative store has 
therefore an average of 350 members and a turnover of about 
£7,000. 

From these figures it is safe to assume thjit of aU forms of 
Co-operation, the distributive branch is the most developed, and 
it is certain that no other can show so large a membership. 

Geographically also, no other form of Co-operation can at 
present boast of having a wider area. The co-operative store 
prospers in every latitude — ^we find it far up in the North, in 
Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Russia, and Finland, as well as in the 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere, in South Africa, Australia, 
and the Argentine, and even in the Tropics. 

Of course the centre of the distributive movement is in the 
older civilised countries of Western and Middle Europe, and of 
these it is Great Britain that can claim to have brought Distributive 
Co-operation to its highest development. The very elementary 
stage of development reached in the United States offers a striking 
contrast. Although a closely allied race and living under very 
similar industrial conditions, Distributive Co-operation has not 
succeeded in taking deep root there. It would, however, be 
premature to regard the development of a strong distributive 
movement in North America as hopeless. Recent events should 
have helped to make it clear to the inhabitants of the New World 
that it would be as well for them to turn their attention to the 
interests of the consumer. 

No less characteristic than the universal diffusion of the 
distributive movement is its extraordinary power of expansion. 
No branch of Co-operation can compare with it in the rapidity of 
its development during the past ten years ; none manifests such 
vitality. Indications of this elementary impulse towards develop- 
ment are noticeable not only in those countries which can look 
back upon a co-operative history extending over a period of fifty 
years or more, such as Great Britain, Germany, ajid Switzerland, 
but also in Hungary, Finland, and Russia, where the seed was first 
sown not much more than ten years ago. 

The distributive movement, in nearly all countries alike, 
seems to have developed on three distinct lines. The first 
aims at the formation of a uniform and almost international type 
of co-operative store. Although arising out of widely different 
economic, social and national conditions, the co-operative stores 
in the various countries tend to work on the same principles and 
methods, and to adopt the same form of management and business. 
Of course, to this day, the different conditions from which they 
sprang are easy to trace. Looking at them more closely one 
discovers many national peculiarities, but it is equally certain that 
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those features they share in common predominate more and more. 
Limited Lability, the principle of admitting an unlimited number 
of members, the distribution of profits according to purchase, the 
mterest on shares at the customary rate, the formation of a reserve 
fund, the democratic nature of the- management, the regulation 
of prices to accord with those of the local traders, and the gradual 
adoption of the cash payment system, may be regarded as typical 
in any country. It may be said without exaggeration that the 
principle upon which a distributive society is to be founded, 
organised, and carried on, is now quite clearly and definitely 
established. The time for trials and experiments, at least as 
regards the elementary principle of Distributive Co-operation, is 
passed. Doubtless it is chiefly owing to this fact that the advance 
of the movement taken as a whole, can be regarded as assured. 
Failures have become purely local and are always the result of 
some departure from the right road. In short, the distributive 
movement is now consolidated and, according to human judgment, 
can no longer be thrown back, but must grow and strengthen from 
year to year as inevitably as a law of nature, a fact which is cor- 
roborated by the statistical returns of most countries. The 
increasing unifoimity of the movement has made it possible to 
form national and international unions. 

Side by side with the regular and, as it were, organic expansion 
of our movement we have the second of the three lines of develop- 
ment above mentioned, viz., the tendency of the distributive 
society to become more and more differentiated and to set itself 
new tasks and higher aims. The distributive movement is gaining 
depth, and gradually forcing its way into new economic regions. 

The original modest little grocery store is not only gradually 
being transformed into a beautiful and spacious shop stocked with 
an endless variety of goods, but it is also multiplying. A co-opera- 
tive society now opens branches in the different parts of the town, 
and a network of shops is thrown over the district which it supplies, 
grouping themselves round central premises and warehouses, from 
which they are controlled. The small retail shop has become a 
distributive business on a large scale. 

But its growth does not stop here. The sale of other articles 
of daily use are gradually added to groceries which soon have to 
be organised and managed as separate departments. In this way 
departments for the supply of coal and wood, boots and shoes, 
wine, beer, and mineral waters are added, as well as bakeries, 
milk and meat supply. Members are supplied with household 
goods and articles of clothing from separate shops. Occasionally 
this development leads to the erection of co-operative warehouses, 
from which the store member can be provided with all the articles 
dealt in by his society, among them being furniture, instruments 
and fancy goods. 
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Even then the possibiUties of development of a co-operative 
store are by no means exhausted. A large distributive trade 
leads to the establishment of productive departments. The large 
bakery soon requires its own mill, the distribution of milk leads 
to the establishment of creameries, and under favourable conditions 
to the starting of dairy farms. The trade in vegetables leads to 
their cultivation, the wine trade to 'cellarage, the boot trade to a 
repairing workshop and even to a boot factory, the sale of ready- 
made clothes to tailoring, dressmaking and millinery. 

Several distributive societies have exceeded this list of indus- 
trial undertakings and begun to provide their members with 
housing accommodation. They either erect dwelling houses, the 
management of which they keep in their own hands or make it 
possible for their members to build cottages for the accommodation 
of one family for themselves by granting them loans ; in a few 
instances, indeed, distributive societies have actually founded 
towns, and ventured to cover large areas with buildings erected 
on some well-designed plan, they themselves executing the building 
through the medium of their own architect and buUding offices, 
and a large staff Of workpeople, who are constantly employed. 

Here and there too, distributive societies have successfully 
undertaken the care of the sick and the maintenance of public 
health, by the establishment of dispensaries, creches and con- 
valescent homes, insurance institutions, &c., while the cause of 
education has found within their ranks many enthusiastic supporters 
and pioneers. They have opened libraries and reading rooms, 
arranged lectures and courses of study, and counteracted the 
colportage of harmful novels, &c., by circulating good literature, 
accomplishing not a little in educating the masses in co-operative 
and social modes of thought. Finally, they have taken their share 
in philanthropic work, either by subscribing to the support of 
public institutions or in founding new ones. They have started 
" people's houses " (maisons du peuple), taken part in the fight 
against alcoholism, and also established lodging-houses and night 
shelters for the poor. One may therefore affirm that every efiort 
made to obtain better food and housing for the people, to improve 
their material condition, to refine their intellectual needs or raise 
their habits and customs, has found enthusiastic support within the 
movement. Experience has shown us that the activity of the 
distributive societies can encompass the entire sphere of the life 
of the people, and that there is hardly a social problem in the 
solution of wiiich the societies are not able and prepared to help. 
In any case the still prevalent idea that distributive societies only 
exist for the purpose of satisfying the hunger of their members at 
a somewhat cheaper rate must be designated as entirely erroneous. 
There are, of course, a number of societies which have liot yet got 
beyond the first stage of their development, confining themselves 
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solely to the management of a grocery store ; on the other hand, 
we must not overlook the fact that the distributive movement, 
taken as a whole, is still in its infancy. In spite of its sixty or 
more years of life, it is still without doubt in the first stages of its 
development. Even in countries such as England and Scotland 
where it is most advanced, it has not by any means reached the 
zenith of its strength and activity. It would therefore be hazard- 
ous to begin to talk of the limits of Distributive Co-operation. 
The largest and most highly developed societies have still a number 
of great and fruitful problems before them which will take them 
years, and possibly decades, to solve. And the question as to 
whether succeeding generations of distributive co-operators will 
not find themselves confronted by new problems and other per- 
plexities as to the best way to employ their enormously increased 
power, cannot, in the light of previous experience, be immediately 
answered in the affirmative. 

It is much more likely that the distributive co-operator of 
the Twenty-first Century will still find something — and probably 
not a little — left for him to do. But apart from the fact that the 
limits to expansion on the part of local distributive societies are 
not even in sight, a new and prodigious field of activity opens 
before them in the third direction which the movement is at 
present taking. 

It is sufiiciently apparent that in every country our move- 
ment is governed, not only by a tendency towards unification and 
expansion, but by federal and centralising tendencies. The 
same innate impulse which causes the distributive society to 
organise one branch of activity after another in the interests of 
its members, also urges it to become associated with other societies, 
thus assuming almost national dimensions. The very fact of 
founding co-operative unions serves to intensify its power and 
significance. The aims of these unions are both material and 
intellectual. The industrial side is represented by the so-called 
Wholesale societies, the intellectual side by Central Unions. In 
some countries the work of both is carried on by one organisation, 
the wholesale society and the central union of distributive societies 
working together under one committee and one roof. But what- 
ever may be the form of the federated societies, the objects for 
which they are united fall under the above mentioned categories. 
The federation for the industrial purposes of the distributive 
societies is in fact more or less of the nature of a national distribu- 
tive society. It organises and suppUes the requirements of the 
local societies of one particular country in the same way as the 
societies organise and supply the needs of their individual members. 

In the early stages of its development its operations are con- 
fined to the wholesale purchase of those articles chiefly supplied 
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by the societies ; if a large and steady demand for a certain class 
of goods is assured, the wholesale federation begins to manufacture 
those goods on a large scale. It is the recognised organisation for 
the co-operative production of all staple articles which are best 
produced in factories arranged to carry on an extensive business. 
Such a federation facilitates the " co-operisation " of a large 
number of industries, their economic adjustment to national 
requirements and their democratic organisation in the interests 
of the masses. As the experience of the English, Scottish and 
Danish Wholesale Societies proves, boot factories, leather, woollen 
and knitted goods, soap, tobacco, chocolate, preserve, biscuit 
and furniture factories, as well as mills, printing works, and coopers' 
workshops, not to mention a number of other industrial enterprises, 
can be successfully carried on by wholesale federations, and are 
capable of developing into productive workshops of the best type. 
The wholesale society's factory is becoming more and more the 
typical form of co-operative production. The wholesale society 
is gradually supplanting the co-operative productive society or 
amalgamating the productive societies formed by co-operative 
workers themselves. Whether the agricultural societies are equally 
suited to this form of federated co-operative production is at 
present an open question ; the result of attempts that have hitherto 
been made in this direction, is not such as to ehcit an unqualified 
affirmative. 

There is no doubt that the industrial federation of distributive 
societies has immense possibilities of future development. Such 
federations are at present to be found in fifteen European coun- 
tries : England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary, France, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, and Russia, and show signs of development in 
one or two others, such as Italy and Spain. Even in Australia and 
California there is a tendency towards the establishment of whole- 
sale societies. Altogether, in the above mentioned fifteen countries 
the wholesales supply goods to the value of fifty millions sterling 
in round figures, about 10 per cent, of which being their own 
productions. 

A project already exists to form an international federation 
of national wholesale societies, which, when realised, will be as it 
were, a universal distributive society. There is no doubt that the 
growing internationalisation of commerce and production is forcing 
the distributive movement to develop an international federation. 
As time goes on the decisive battles regarding the income and 
conditions of life of the masses will be fought out on the economic 
platform of the world. 

If we should not here succeed in making the interests of the 
consumer felt, the distributive societies and wholesale societies 
would lose a great deal of the influence they have hitherto exercised 
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as regulators of the cost of the staple articles of consumption. 
They would be at the mercy of the " trust kings " as regards the 
fixmg of prices, as unconditionally ?s letail and wholesale traders 
now are. Under the guise of securing and spreading the economic 
freedom of the people, co-operative distribution would run the 
risk of smoothing the way for the domination of international 
capitalism. 

I should, therefore, regard it as fatal to the future of our 
movement if the efforts to establish an international federation 
between the wholesales, initiated at Cremona three years ago, 
should not bring about a definite and satisfactory result. It is 
clear that the great difficulties in the way of international action 
on the part of the united wholesales can only be gradually over- 
come, but this fact does not release them from the duty of striving 
for what is obtainable in the meantime. 

When once the International Federation of Wholesale Societies 
has assumed tangible shape, problems that can at once be solved 
will not be lacking. An international union could do much to 
strengthen our movement and to protect the united interests of 
consumers in all countries by the organisation of joint imports from 
the countries producing them, by agreeing upon the attitude to 
be adopted with regard to conditions of sale laid down by the 
international S5mdicates and by mutual support in the event of a 
boycott. If success is to be achieved in this direction, much 
patience and goodwill will have to be brought to bear upon it 
from all sides, and co-operators will do well to remember in this 
case that, as Goethe says in his "Faust," in the witch's incanta- 
tion : — 

" Nor Art nor Science work alone, 
By Patience must the deed be done." 

In those countries where the distributive movement is weU 
developed, the economic federation of distributive societies, as 
represented by the national wholesale societies has combined with 
the intellectual federation in the form of Central Unions. On 
these unions devolves the drawing up and diffusion of correct 
co-operative principles and teaching. They represent the interests 
of the distributive societies in questions of State legislation, 
administration and adjudication ; co-operative education, which 
aims at turning out the greatest possible number of good co- 
operators, is also in their hands, and finally they have to take the 
necessary steps to oppose all attacks on the societies', and the 
consumers' interests embodied in them. 

In some countries the distributive societies have been im- 
pelled to take these tasks in hand before attempting the organisa- 
tion of joint purchase ; therefore in many instances their unions 
have been established before their wholesales. As a matter of 
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fact, the progress of distributive societies, their rapid spread and 
their healthy internal development at present, depends to a very 
large extent on the activity of their union. The union should be 
looked upon by local organisations as a sort of national co-operative 
institution for their protection, without which they would be 
utterly powerless to resist the attacks of their numerous enemies. 
It may be said without exaggeration that the co-operative union 
does for the development of co-operative life within the circle of 
the local societies, exactly what the State does for the life of the 
nation in its communities. Without it. there is no security, no 
steady growth, no co-operative ideals, and no co-operative litera- 
ture or press. It is the union which brings order and system into 
the movement and raises it to the level of a national institution, 
that is to say, to one of general importance, educating and enlarging 
the minds of co-operators to understand the great economic and 
social aims of the movement. The enactment and nature of the 
existing co-operative laws and their interpretation by the authori- 
ties has been in most countries largely influenced by the unions. 
Doubtless in many States the rate of taxation would have been 
much less favourable to the stores than it now is, had they not 
had their unions to intercede for them. Finally, the most im- 
portant element for the advance of the distributive movement, 
its mental calibre, would be wanting, were it not for the work of 
the unions in training and preparing as large a number of experi- 
enced and enthusiastic co-operators as possible to carry on the 
work. By establishing a co-operative press, through which know- 
ledge of the movement obtained by experience can be collected 
and placed at the disposal of all interested in the movement, by 
the organisation of a systematic 'propaganda by means of lectures 
and the circulation of pamphlets, by arranging congresses and 
festivals, by issuing year books, and collecting statistics, the union 
stimulates the minds of hundreds and thousands of persons, giving 
them educational facilities and firing the creative energy without 
which neither the co-operative movement nor any other can make 
progress. 

Unfortunately, the work carried on by the unions to foster 
the intellectual side of the movement is not always estimated at 
its real value, and yet it is an undoubted fact that it is they which 
help to quicken the spirit which inspires our movement and pushes 
it forward. We are still very apt to take a much too material view 
of the nature and essence of Co-operation, and inclined to under- 
rate those ideal potentialities through which, a whole, composed 
of more or less small societies (in themselves of little economic or 
social importance) becomes a living national organism placing each 
of its members in direct connection with the great problems of 
our times and the progress of our social and educational develop- 
ment, and casting upon the work of even the smallest society the 
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reflection of historic importance. Only through its connection 
and its collaboration with the union is the mission of the individual 
society complete, and filled with that spirit which transforms the 
organised consumer, the mere member of a co-operative store, 
into a co-operator, a citizen of a great community in the making^ 
a pioneer of a new era. 

As the recognition of the importance of co-operative unions 
grows and with it the will to make sacrifices for the realisation of 
their aims, so will they become to a much greater degree the nur- 
series of the true co-operative spirit. The future should bring us 
a well organised system of co-operaltive education for the training 
of the rapidly increasing number of officials ; indeed, the idea of 
a co-operative college at which the theory of our movement should 
be taught, and through which the study of the co-operative move- 
ment would be raised to an element of scientific research and 
education, does not seem to be outside the bounds of possibility. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the popular press — tJtie people's 
co-operative press — which caters for the great mass of store mem- 
bers and which has already met with such signal success in certain 
countries, is capable of great development and expansion, and the 
issue of a co-operative daily paper should not be a dream of the 
far-distant future to a good many unions. 

The development of co-operative unions raises, it is true, a 
number of problems, as to the solutions of which opinions greatly 
differ. Distributive co-operators in the ■warious countries have 
been considering the question — and in others it will come later — 
v;hether distributive societies should be federated with other 
societies, or whether they should form independent distributive 
unions. The answer to this question will depend upon whether 
the fundamental and permanent solidarity of interests between 
all forms of Co-operation is believed actually to exist, or whether 
it is regarded as merely incidental. Those who consider that the 
idtimate aims of all forms of Co-operation are identical and embody 
one and the same principle, must be ia favour of general co-opera- 
tive unions ; those, however, who take the point of view that 
distributive Co-operation is more or less essentially different to 
the other co-operative categories, that it has other aims than those 
of, let us say, credit societies, agricultural selling societies, and 
industrial stores, that its economic and social principles are the 
expression of interests which differ from those of the members 
of other societies, nay, even in certain circumstances are opposed 
to them, those who hold these opinions must needs plead for 
separate unions for distributive societies. 

As a matter of fact, the tendency has doubtless so far been 
in favour of the latter opinion. The unions in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Norway, are 
purely distributive. Certainly they not infrequently include a 
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few productive societies among their members, but this fact does 
not affect their character. The British Co-operative Union is, 
according to its rules, a general co-operative union, which societies 
of all kinds may join. It is, however, almost entirely composed 
of distributive societies, and it is they which determine its work 
and policy. Of other forms of Co-operation, only productive 
societies are represented in numbers worth mentioning ; credit, 
agricultural and artisans' societies being altogether absent. This 
tendency to form special distributive unions is not accidental, 
but rather due to the fact that by reason of their essential difference 
the distributive societies cannt)t be permanently united to other 
forms of Co-operation. This does not by any means imply that 
the distributive societies cannot on occasion join with other co- 
operative unions for some special purpose. A permanent organised 
connection with other than consumers' societies seems, to judge 
from previous experience, to be undesirable. I would therefore 
advise co-operators of whatever country, where unions for the 
promotion of the intellectual interests of our movement do not 
exist, not to work for the establishment of general co-operative 
unions, but to give distributive unions the preference, bearing in 
mind that the artificial welding together of heterogeneous elements 
and divergent interests can never help a movement to advance, 
but rather serves to weaken it and cause confusion and internal 
conflict. The formation of separate, special distributive unions 
need not prevent them from working with the unions of other 
societies on occasion. Whenever there are mutual interests to 
serve, then and only then, is united action desirable. The dis- 
tributive societies must look to it that their right to complete 
freedom of action is upheld, for no interference in the carrying 
out of their aims and objects should be brooked. 

A second problem, the solution of which the future develop- 
ment of our movement wiU be well fitted to influence, is how far 
and in what way a national union of distributive societies may 
and can take part in public affairs. In the course of the last few 
years this question has repeatedly cropped up among co-operators 
in the different countries, and has given cause for much hvely 
discussion, sufficiently demonstrating how entirely co-operators 
disagree upon this point. Whereas, some demand that the dis- 
tributive societies and their unions should, on principle, hold aloof 
from everything savouring of politics, others are in favour of open 
connection with some definite political party, and regard the 
transformation of Store Co-operation into a political body as an 
inevitable result of their natural development. 

If we are to find the correct answer to this important and 
difficult question, it will be necessary for us to consider dispassion- 
ately — discarding all clap-trap — what the relation between the 
co-operative movement and the State reaUy is. 
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All co-operators are agreed that the existence of co-operative 
societies in their present form is bound up with the existence of 
the btate. They can neither come into existence nor develop if 
not recognised by the State. A fundamental condition on which 
the establishment of co-operative societies is based, is the recog- 
nition by the State of the citizens' right to combine— the so-called 
right of association or coalition. Where these rights are wanting 
or not properly secured by law, the co-operative movement cannot 
exist. It IS obvious, therefore, that Co-operation rests on national 
law and the definite administration of justice. State legislation 
IS the result of poHtics, for by poUtics we mean the struggle for 
that which is to be embodied in the law. Politics, therefore, have 
created the basis on which Co-operation rests and are, to no small 
extent, responsible for the speed of its development. No one will 
assert that co-operators have no interest in the nature of the basis 
upon which their entire work is built up, or in any alterations to 
which it may be subject. They most decidedly have therefore 
pohtical interests. Should they not then regard poUtics as their 
affair ? It seems to me that they have every reason to do so. 
Let us put a case, which lies by no means out of the bounds of 
possibility. Suppose that a movement were set on foot in the 
State to put a stop to the establishment of co-operative stores and 
to do away with those already in existence ; is there any principle 
or reasonable consideration which obliges us to fold our hands and 
wait until the enemy is strong enough not only to crush us, but 
also to annihilate the result of years of work of millions of their 
fellow countrymen, with one fell stroke ? I think not. On the 
contrary, I think we are bound to oppose any such efforts with all 
our energies, and to strain every nerve to prevent any alteration 
in the law calculated to damage our cause. But in acting thus 
we should be undoubtedly dabbhng in politics. Obviously, it 
would be utterly unreasonable to demand that we should on 
principle abstain from.-taking any active part in political questions. 
Abstention from politics must not be put forward as a principle 
of Co-operation, for that would mean, in certain circumstances, 
co-operative suicide ! 

If, however, we are forced to reserve to ourselves the right to 
take part in political matters touching the existence of the co- 
operative movement, the question naturally arises, within what 
limits and in what form the interests of our movement can, in any 
given instance, be best safeguarded. We are, of course, authorised 
to use our political influence as citizens in favour of our societies 
whenever an attempt is made to hinder their free development by 
means of legislation. This can be done, not only by bad co- 
operative laws and unjust taxation (opposed to the nature of the 
distributive societies), but also by the economic and financial 
poUcy of the State, by general legislation in commercial questions. 
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customs, duties, and by direct or indirect taxation. The utility 
of our co-operative work can be considerably diminished by tariffs, 
food taxes, and indirect taxation, indeed, on occasion it can be 
rendered altogether abortive. What the industrial classes save 
by the societies on the one hand, can be taken from them on the 
other, by means of the action of economic and financial laws. 
In the same way the possibilities of development of our movement 
can be restricted if the State should seek to maintain, by artificial 
means and at the expense of the community, the obsolete forms 
of production and commerce by the enactment of special laws. 
To oppose such laws is, to my mind, not only the unquestionable 
right of the unions of the distributive societies, but their absolute 
duty, presuming, of course, that they have the chance and are 
not exempted by co-operative law from all poUtical rights. It 
seems to me absolutely necessary that co-operative unions should 
see to it that the right of any one section of the population to join 
distributive societies and act as their officials should not be limited. 

The recognition of the economic and personal freedom of the 
citizen by the State closely concerns them, and therefore they 
often have the chance to enter the lists for these poUtical rights. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken the distributive societies wiU find 
themselves in future more and more obUged to defend their place 
in the world by political action. Their enemies, fuUy recognising 
the impossibility of ousting them from their economic position, 
aim the more surely at stopping their development by reactionary 
legislation. The conflict waged with the distributive societies is 
being drawn by their enemies on to political ground, and nothing 
remains for us to do but to foUow them there. 

It is therefore impossible for us on principle to entirely abstain 
from politics. It does not, however, inevitably foUow that the 
co-operative distributive movement should adopt the character 
of a political party and be obliged to draw up its own pohtical 
programme. What the movement actually wants is to be left 
in peace and that the civil rights of the consumer should be un- 
molested. It asks nothing more of the State than the maintenance 
of liberal principles, equal justice, economic freedom, and that 
co-operators should have the right to do whatever other citizens 
have the right to do. We have no desire whatever to ask the 
State for favours which might be prejudicial to the well-merited 
rights of others ; we do not want privileges and subsidies, indeed, 
we regard it as our imperative duty to take our share of the national 
burden by paying the usual taxes. In short, we are only interested 
in pohtics in so far as they concern the maintenance and loyal 
appUcation by the State authorities of those principles which are 
embodied in the constitution of every modern State. There would 
be no object in our forming a political party of our own. Only 
when the recognised principles of the constitution are in danger 
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of being attacked and retrogressive measures are being advocated 
IS It our duty to enter the political arena. In this sense we can 
truly say of our movement that it is eminently calculated to uphold 
the constitution. 

There is, however, a problem incomparably more difficult to 
solve than whether and how far the distributive unions should 
occupy themselves with political matters, viz., how we can most 
effectively safeguard and defend the political interests of our 
movement. Would it be better to join and financially support 
any particular party which is avowedly in favour of the distributive 
movement, or is an independent political attitude preferable ' 
This question has been much debated during the last few years, 
the discussion culminating' either in the acceptance or refusal of 
the principle of neutrahty. We may safely assert that at present 
the majority of distributive co-operators accept the principle of 
neutrahty, and in my opinion advisedly. Of course a great many 
people have held the view that the principle of neutrality is out 
of date and have advised co-operators to ally themselves openly 
with the Labour Party. Many of the critics of the principle of 
neutrality argued from the entirely false premise that by doing 
this, complete political abstinence on the part of the societies 
would be proclaimed. The necessity for political action on the 
part of the distributive union in certain situations can, however, 
be fully conceded without rejecting the principle of neutrality 
as such. 

The latter merely provides that the societies do not become 
party or class institutions, but maintain their complete independ- 
ence. Citizens of any political opinion and belonging to any 
section of the community should be able to join them without being 
in conflict with their own interests. The societies' business should 
be conducted on non-party lines, the offices filled irrespective of 
party merits, and the profits should not be used either partially 
or altogether for party purposes. 

The principle of neutrality stipulates that, within the move- 
ment itself, co-operators shall form their decisions on co-operative 
principles and considerations alone, and that such decisions shall 
not be subject to the dictates of any one party whatsoever, but 
it does not imply that the societies may not join issues with any 
party when their own interests are involved. The adoption of a 
neutral attitude need not prevent the societies from representing 
the interests of their members, but on the contrary, should make 
it possible to bring the contest with their enemies to a successful 
issue. 

But it is not only these tactical considerations which should 
induce co-operators to steadfastly uphold the neutrality of their 
movement ; they may, and dare not, relinquish it because the 
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co-operative distributive movement is free from all class bias. 
The economic interests represented by the distributive societies 
and their unions, and which they are endeavouring to estabHsh 
are incontestibly the interests of the consumer. But not only 
one class of society, but all classes are consumers ; the consumers' 
interest is actually the common interest of all members of society. 
In other words, consumers are aU classes, nay, aU nations collec- 
tively ; as consumers, we have no conflicting interests and there- 
fore there is no cause for class struggles, competition, or inter- 
national wars. The interests of the consumer form that more 
comprehensive union in which aU conflicting social and national 
interests are merged. 

The co-operative distributive movement then, the funda- 
mental aim of which is the carrying through of the consumers' 
interests, both in national and world wide economics, is therefore. 
also a social and international peace movement ; it has within it 
nothing that could give rise to class conflicts and international 
strife. In proportion to its development, on the contrary, it 
realises the ideal of solidarity within the individual national com- 
munities and States as well as in their intercourse with one another. 
The co-operative distributive movement conduces towards the 
realisation of a standard of social culture which shall be free from 
all unworthy conflict between man and man. But for this very 
reason we cannot and must not transform it into a weapon for 
party, class, or international struggles, to overthrow the present 
social conditions. If we do that, we take from it not only that 
which gives it its greatest significance in the history of culture, 
but also sow the seeds of disunion and internal conflict. 

Political controversies and denominational differences among 
the members invariably lead to the ruin of the societies, as the 
history of our movement can prove on every side ; in aU questions 
not directly affecting the interests of the societies a party spirit 
must be scrupulously avoided. On the other hand, the co-opera- 
tive movement must hold the more firmly the right to make itself 
heard on all questions concerning national, economic and social 
legislation, the further it progresses and the more the distributive 
unions develop into national organisations representing the general 
interests of the consumer. 

What means the distributive unions should employ in each 
case as it arises cannot be definitely stated. Their responsible 
leaders are best able to decide as to these, and indeed, they alone 
are able to come to a decision, for only they can judge and weigh 
what, in any given circumstance, would be the most practical and 
effective line to take. And for this very reason the principle of 
neutrality must be firmly upheld, the purport of which is that in 
all co-operative matters, co-operators and those entrusted with 
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the management of their affairs, and not party resolutions, shall 
determme their mode of conduct. Co-operative poUtics are the 
affair of co-operators and their unalterable aim is the maintenance 
of the unity of the movement, its independence of action, and its 
freedom to develop. Do not let us make any mistake as to this, 
and then we shaU succeed in navigating our barque between the 
Scylla of internal dissension and the Charybdis of party-poUtical 
dependence. 

Finally, if we are asked what direction the unifying, expandiag 
and federal tendencies of the distributive movement are likely to 
take durmg the next decades, and what form it will have taken 
by about the year 1950, there is, I think, but one answer to give, 
viz., that all wUl depend on what progress the modern civilised 
nations, and more especially the working classes of those nations, 
make in demonstrating the principle of solidarity, and in the art 
of economic self-government. The progress of the distributive 
movement is not merely a function of general economic develop- 
ment. Co-operative distributive societies do not grow and thrive 
wherever capitalistic methods have forced their way and produced 
those evil conditions which have given the outward impetus to 
the estabhshment of distributive societies. In the United States, 
where the industrial development cannot be far behind that of 
Great Britain, there are but few signs of a distributive co-operative 
movement, so that comparison with that of England and Scotland 
is out of the question. Does not this show that something more 
is wanted to produce a healthy distributive movement besides the 
social evils and general distress brought about by capitalism. 
Much depends upon how a nation is affected by poverty and 
distress, its thoughts on these questions and what actions may 
result from them. Nations and classes which have a firm belief 
ia a better future, and which feel the call to create new social 
conditions and a new civilisation, act quite differently under the 
same economic pressure to those which have no confidence in 
themselves, who have no ideals to strive for, and in whose minds 
no hope of a new and better state of society has been awakened. 
In short, the co-operative movement is not merely a mechanical 
product of social development, but is in a very high degree the 
outward manifestation of a living spirit in the people ; it is the 
expression of a peculiar impulse of the mind. The formation 
and development of co-operative societies is closely associated 
with psychological conditions, depending upon the mental attitude 
of those of whom they are composed. How does it happen that 
in one town you will find a large prosperous and rapidly-expanding 
store, whUe in the next where exactly the same economic structure 
and social conditions obtain, the co-operative store is a failure ? 
The explanation of this not infrequent phenomenon lies in the fact, 
that, in the first instance, the co-operators are made of different 
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material to those in the second. It is the mental and moral quality 
of the co-operator which decides the fate of the local societies and 
the whole movement. 

The external conditions and material possibiUties for the 
development of co-operative distribution are nearly always forth- 
coming. Wherever a large number of persons live together, who 
cannot themselves produce those things that make up the sum 
of their daily needs, but are obliged to buy them, there it is possible 
for a distributive store to thrive, and wherever numerous stores 
exist, prosperous wholesale societies with extensive productive 
departments can also develop. The " co-operisation " of economic 
industries, the organisation of commerce and production in the 
interests of the consumer, i.e., the community, is to a very great 
extent practicable, but at present our capacity to carry our project 
into effect, to provide the necessary organisation, to act so as to 
rapidly acquire the control of the social and technical machinery 
of economic life, is very limited. Our shortsightedness in thought 
and action, our deeply-rooted individualistic and selfish habits, 
our inability to perceive the more remote social consequences of 
our economic actions and our lack of brotherly love, bar the way. 
In other words, the difficulties which stand in the way of the 
progress of distributive Co-operation do not lie so much in the 
external economic conditions around us as in our mental and 
moral inability to meet the demands made upon us by co-opera- 
tive standards. To bring about its comprehensive development 
it is not sufficient to appeal to egotism. It is a matter of daily 
observation that the greed for dividends, the shortsighted desire 
to draw the largest possible return from the society, weakens our 
organisations so that, for want of sufficient capital and reserve, 
their energies are confined to very narrow limits. 

How easy it is to awaken the desire for gain in the human 
heart and to set energy and intelligence at work in its service ; 
on the other hand, how difficult it is to rouse into activity that 
public spirit which is not only willing to forego its just recompense 
but is ready to sacrffice time and money in the cause. But what 
is to be done with dividend hunters within the movement, that 
profit may be confined within its proper sphere ? And how 
dependent is the development of public opinion upon altruism 
and enthusiasm for the ideal ! 

On the other hand, fortunately, in the mental life of modem, 
civilised nations, especially among the industrial classes, there 
are many indications which point to a deepening and awakening 
of the co-operative spirit. As such I regard the endeavours to 
overcome the predominating philosophical materialism of the 
present day, the efforts that are being made to return to more 
ideal conceptions, the bursting forth of religious feelings and needs, 
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and the departure from the sceptical utihtarian aspect of hfe. 
There is no doubt that the future of our movement is to a much 
greater extent dependent on the development of our joint spiritual 
life than on any sort of material changes which the progress of 
technical civilisation may bring about. 

The close connection of Co-operation with the social and 
ethical world of thought of present and future generations, the 
fact that the fate of the work of our economic organisations depends 
on the outcome of the struggle which is going on with regard to 
the theory of life and the last and profoundest questions of human 
existence, makes it necessary for us to enlarge the mental horizon 
of our movement and renders it our duty to take up that position 
in the conflict of minds to which our principles and ideals point. 
We cannot stop at caring for the material need of the masses alone, 
we must also seek to satisfy their intellectual hunger, help them 
to take their part in social progress, and guide their impulse towards ■ 
a new intellectual life into the right channels. Co-operative 
education must go hand in hand with the organisation of consump- 
tion and production. Only by developing our movement in this 
direction by making our societies into nurseries of social thought 
and institutions for building up moral character can we be assured 
that we are not helping to build another Tower of Babel, but are 
laying the foundation of a new era, a higher civilisation." 

The President : " We have a number of papers and we do 
not propose to discuss them after each is read ; but there is a 
general resolution which embodies the principles in each paper, 
and this will be brought up after the papers have been read. In- 
tending speakers will then have an opportunity of expressing their 
views upon any of the points raised in any of the papers. The 
general resolution will touch upon the principles embodied in each." 

Mr. a. Nielsen's paper on "Agricultural Co-operation 
in Denmark ' having been printed and circulated amongst 
the delegates, and therefore not read, is as follows : — 

" The first co-operative society to be founded in Denmark in 
1866 was the Thisted Distributive Society (Jutland), on the lines of 
the Rochdale Pioneers, for the purpose of buying and distributing 
provisions and groceries. Although founded on English principles, 
the distributive societies in Denmark have acquired a type pecu- 
liarly their own, owing to the fact that they are almost exclusively 
composed of the middle and lower sections of the rural pouplation, 
whereas in England the distributive societies are chiefly to be 
found in the towns, ijiore particularly since the establishment of 
the Danish Wholesale Society in 1884, the movement has spread 
over the whole country. 

The Danish distributive societies are therefore very closely 
connected with agriculture, co-operative principles having been 
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also adopted and realised in agriculture to, one might almost say, 
an unprecedented extent. By^ means of productive and sales 
societies which form the basis' of the agricultural co-operative 
movement, agriculture has succeeded, without damaging results, 
in adapting itself to the altered conditions of the world's market, 
and in winning the distinguished position in Danish economic life 
which it still holds. 

This great development of rural co-operative societies is not, 
however, entirely explained by agricultural conditions. The fact 
that the Danish peasant has understood how to take hold of the 
co-operative idea, and in comparatively few years, to almost entirely 
re-organise agriculture on co-operative lines, is explained by the 
training he has received at the " Popular High Schools." These 
schools for young people associated with the name of Grundtvig 
have increased in importance since the war of 1864. The Popular 
'High Schools are not organically connected with the co-operative 
movement as such, nor do they represent any definite political 
tendency. But as they have been attended by all sections of the 
rural population they have brought about a better understanding 
between the classes and furthered the cause of associated labour. 
By a course of training calculated to develop the will and character 
of their pupils, they have imbued them with zeal for further study 
and with a desire for educational and economic progress. 

The importance of the High Schools is now generally recog- 
nised, and Dr. A. H. Holman, formerly agricultural attache to 
the German Embassy at Copenhagen, has given thoughtful expres- 
sion to the part they play in the following words ; — 

" Since the peasants became the leaders of the associated 
movement, they have imparted a new spirit to its development in 
the course of a few years ; the peasants have established a co- 
operative organisation which has won the admiration of the whole 
world and raised agriculture to such a high technical level that 
large business concerns are left far behind, or have only recently 
begun to follow. It would perhaps be too much to say that 
Danish agriculture owed its position entirely to the High Schools. 
Various influences Have been at work to bring about this result. 
On the other hand, the connection between the development of 
the High Schools and the general educational, political, and econo- 
mic development of the peasant population is clear. Their political 
isolation forced the peasants to ofctain general education and 
enlightenment for themselves which again made it econofnically 
possible for them to stand on their owii.fefet. At that time the 
only means of education, apart from the agricultural schools— 
scarcely ever attended by the peasants— was the Popular High 
School. This is the reason for the astonishing -spread of the High 
Schools, and thus they became a prime factor in the developni-eM 
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of the middle and lower classes of the Danish rural population. 
If one enquures as to the kind of men who are at the head of co- 
operative creameries, the co-operative bacon factories, the cattle- 
breedmg associations, the purchasing and other societies, one will 
hnd that the ma]ority of the leaders of agricultural societies and 
associations have attended a Popular High School. It is to the 
Popular High School that the Danish peasant population owes 
its mental, political and economic development.* These circum- 
stances also explain why the Danish co-operative societies do not 
work for the attainment of any ideal aims as is so often the case 
in other countries. The extent of their usefulness must rather 
be judged by the economic advantages which they are able to 
obtain for their members. It certainly seems best that their 
economic aims should be administered by one organisation and 
their educational and ideal objects cultivated by another. On the 
other hand, co-operative self-government has not been without 
the educational effect on the rural population, fitting it to make 
its influence felt in other directions. Agriculture being the founda- 
tion upon which national welfare is built, the peasant in full con- 
sciousness of his economic responsibility and confident of his own 
power, regards himself as competent to a greater degree than in 
any other country— to take part in all the public and educational 
affairs of the nation." 

Danish Co-operation is based on the following principles : — 

(1) Members must themselves find the necessary capital, 
which is increased by the formation of a reserve fund. 

(2) All goods are paid for by members at current rates. 

(3) Profits are divided among the members according to 
the amount of their purchases. 

(4) Every member has one vote only. 

On this basis the Danish co-operative societies have gradually 
grown and increased, though they are not all founded upon the 
same pattern. They are the result of the economic needs of the 
people. In no case has an effort been made to start societies where 
the conditions and interests of the population did not require 
radical reform. By keeping to this line of action, there is no 
possible risk of establishing a society which is not really wanted. 
Ft may be considered that this manner of development is some- 
what slow, but at any rate it is both rational and sure, and there 
would be a certain danger in forcing the co-operative movement, 
by trying to introduce it where private trade meets existing needs. 
We must not forget that the co-operative movement, like all others, 
is strong within certain limits, and in face of hostile attacks one 
must bear in mind that absolute unity and complete agreement 

* Dr. A. H. Ilolman. Die danische VolUihochschiile. Berlin, 1909. (page 16. ) 
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on the matter in hand, combined with a thorough and business-like 
management, alone gives a co-operative society the right to exist. 

Central Unions in other countries generally issue annual 
reports consisting of thousands of pages. In Denmark the work 
and expense that such a report would entail would be out of all 
proportion to its value, but there is no doubt that we have not 
said enough about the work we have accomplished. As matters 
now stand, our reports are scattered through the agricultural journals 
and other weekly and daily publications. 

I will now give a short account of the principles upon which 
Danish Agricultural Co-operation is based, speaking from many 
years' personal experience. 

The agricultural societies have not all been founded on the 
same preconceived plan, but have gradually grown up on a basis 
formed by experience. All are admitted to membership who fulfil 
the conditions laid down. The social obligations of the society 
must be so insisted upon that, for instance, the large milk-producers 
in a certain area may not exclude the small producers by reason 
of the ch.eap transport rates. With those wishing to join who live 
at a distance, it is a different matter. They can be told that they 
are outside the radius, and that they had better start a dairy 
in their own district or join one at a more convenient distance, 
or even arrange to deliver their milk to a place from which it can 
be easily fetched by the dairy's carts at small extra expense. 
The Danish Wholesale Society does not admit to. membership a 
distributive society consisting of only a few big landowners which 
will not accept the poorer class as members, and is marked as 
exclusive by having no shop. Local conditions, of course, exercise 
a certain influence, but in general the societies can only carry on 
their work owing to the fact that they admit an unlimited number 
of members, the old ones being gradually replaced by new. 

The co-operative societies do not concern themselves with 
religion, politics, or social questions. They are content to work 
together to fulfil their economic tasks without reference to what 
opinions they may happen to hold on other subjects. To organise 
two co-operative stores or two dairies in the same district, because 
there may be two religious or political parties, would be to carry 
the struggle on to fresh ground, a course which could only result 
in damage and loss, as well as in doubling the management expenses, 
&c., for both parties. We can but hope that the Danish societies 
will continue to maintain that liberty in religion and politics 
which is accorded by law to every citizen of the State. 

They find that one of their chief difficulties is to procure 
the necessary working capital. The societies have generally 
been started by people possessing little or no means, and that in 
all probability will continue to be the case, so that any possibility 
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of getting large contributions to capital is precluded. They have 
to begin by raising a loan on the security of the whole society, 
gradually creating their own capital by the paying in of small 
instalments. This is usually done by withholding from the mem- 
bers a certain proportion of the profit and putting it to capital 
account before paying them their dividend. Experience has 
proved the method satisfactory, and that in this way the societies 
are quite independent of private capital. 

The formation of a reserve fund must be regarded as essential, 
for capital owned by the members is a primary necessity to the 
societies. The very fact of the existence of co-operative societies 
is indicative of a conflict with the power and dominion of capitalism , 
and without a capital of their own, they can never hope to fulfil 
their mission, whereas with a sufficient reserve fund, they can 
generally manage to hold their own. Members are often unwilling 
to assign large sums to the reserve fund, but this is a short-sighted 
view of the matter which must be overcome. In reply to the 
question how long these contributions to the reserve fund are to 
continue, the answer is 'Always.' As regards the maximum of the 
reserve fund, all that can be said on this point is that it must be 
sufficient ; when that object is attained then follows repayment 
of the first contributions with accruing interest. Such provisions 
were introduced by the Co-operative Feeding Stuffs Society of 
Jutland (Jydsk Andelsfoderstoffforretning) in 1902. Every 
society affiliated to this Central Society undertakes to pay 25 per 
cent, of its profits to the reserve fund until it shall have reached 
an amount equal to 5 per cent, of the annual turnover. When 
this sum has been obtained, 25 per cent, of the annual turnover 
continues to be placed to reserve, but at the same time the same 
amount is paid back to members out of the older contributions. 
By this means the reserve fund can never exceed a definite limit, 
and is always the property of the members. Those severing their 
connection with the society recover the amount they originally 
paid in, plus interest. Thus the contributions to the reserve fund 
cannot be regarded by the members as lost. 

In a comparatively simple business like that of importing fodder 
it suffices to place 25 per cent, of the profits to reserve, and the 
maximum can be fixed at 5 per cent, of the total trade done. In 
other societies it may be necessary to fix the percentage at a higher 
rate. On leaving a society members do not generally receive the 
whole of their share of the reserve fund. This is not done with 
any idea of punishing the member for withdrawing from the society, 
but it is obvious that if they all left, the society would be dissolved 
and the whole property realised, a proceeding which would neces- 
sarily entail loss. It is therefore considered expedient to deduct 
a certain proportion of the sum paid in by the member to cover 
possible loss in the event of the society being wound up. 



It is well to write off a suiRcient sum for depreciation of plant, 
&c., as one never knows when it may be necessary to change the 
method of working, and any loss thus incurred cannot be covered 
by the reserve fund. Some societies have made it compulsory 
that their members should draw their supplies only through them, 
but no one understanding the existing conditions will consider 
this a dangerous proceeding. Compulsory supply is only intro- 
duced into those societies dealing in heavy articles such as cattle 
foods, and it would be much more dangerous to be a member of 
such a society if there were no obligation to buy from it. 

It is well known that the prices of, let us say, special foods are 
liable to daily fluctuation in the market, and it is not impossible that 
the society may have bought in at too high a price. If it is not 
obligatory for members to purchase their goods from the society 
some of them might be tempted to accept offers at lower rates 
from private competitors. If. half the members did not take the 
goods bought in for them by the society, the other half would be 
obliged to use up the whole consignment. Thus, not only would 
the loss on the purchasing side be doubled, but there would also 
be the storage charges and loss of interest, always considerable 
when dealing in this class of goods, and finally, during the whole 
time necessary to use up the supply (double what was originally 
calculated) the prices might continue to be unfavourable. Com- 
pulsory purchase is therefore essential, for if an unprofitable bar- 
gain has been made, it is impossible to sell the goods to non-members 
without loss. Although this compulsory purchase extends over a 
period of from five or more years, there is a clause in the rules 
which provides, that by a resolution passed at one or two general 
meetings, the society can be dissolved, the compulsion to purchase 
thus expiring. There is no other method by which cohesion 
can be secured. 

The obligation to supply the society is. so well known and 
its uses so obvious, that it is unnecessary to do more than touch 
upon it in passing. The same may be said of it as of compulsory 
purchase, for only by this means can the society be assured of a 
definite turnover, without which, losses may be incurred in any 
business. 

It might be objected that if the societies are in a position to 
compete with other firms they might keep their custom together 
without such conditions, but one forgets that nowadays agriculture, 
by reason of its varied activities, has become to a great extent 
commerce, and that it is difficult for a farmer to acquire the neces- 
sary commercial knowledge in order to form a correct opinion of 
the prices quoted by the private competitor. 

The societies are founded for a period varying from five, seven, 
ten, or more years, and at its termination they are regarded as 



dissolved. The value of their property is fixed according to a 
definite scale, and all former members, or a proportion of them, 
enroll themselves as members for a new period and take over the 
property of the dissolving society at a fixed price. The purchase 
money is divided among the members in proportion to the trade 
that they have done with the society. A calculation on this basis 
is perfectly rational, and for members of productive societies it has 
the special advantage of preventing the reserve fund from exceeding 
a certain limit, and forces the new members to pay the old one 
the value of their ownership ; but it is somewhat complicated and 
gives a good deal of work and trouble. In the case of certain kinds 
of societies which calculate the joint ownership according to the 
proportion paid into the reserve fund, the same result is obtained 
by the simpler and equally just process of payment from the 
reserve fund previously mentioned, as in the case of the Jydsk 
Andels-Foderstoffforretning. 

Cash payments both for purchases and sales is one of the chief 
regulations carried out by the Central Societies all over the country, 
and the individual societies take considerable pains to adhere to 
this principle. Owing to the almost entire absence in our country 
of Credit Societies worked on the principle of joint responsibility 
— so numerous and useful abroad — the difficulties in the way of 
cash payments are increased. 

The management is carried on by a committee, which in the 
Central Societies is at the same time the representative body by 
whom resolutions passed at general meetings in the interests of 
the society are carried out. All members have exactly the same 
privileges and are treated alike. Any departure from the rules 
must be sanctioned by the general meeting. The managers at 
the head of the co-operative supply, sales and productive societies, 
are thoroughly competent men from whom the same standard of 
excellence is expected as is demanded in private trade. They 
receive good salaries, but the question of salary is not regarded 
as the most important. Not only must the manager be capable, 
experienced and trustworthy, but he must also have the special 
qualifications which the nature of the society demands. 

The co-operative movement is to Denmark and Danish agri- 
culture of the utmost importance ; up to the present no detailed 
report has been published. Its object, however, has not been the 
systematic co-operisation of agriculture : the different problems 
have been dealt with and solved as they presented themselves, 
with the following result. By means of the co-operative supply 
societies prices have been reduced and quality improved, not only 
for the members, but by competition, for the general public. 

The productive societies have brought about such an improve- 
ment in quality that Danish agricultural exports now command 
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an exceptional price which when compared with the average prices 
obtained by other countries amounts to thirty million crowns 
per annum. 

By working together for mutual advantage, payment according 
to quality has had a very great educative effect. The improve- 
ment in quality does not only imply a better selling price, but a 
steady demand, because the best goods are always most easily 
sold. Thus it is clear that the co-operative movement has con- 
siderable social importance. 

One great characteristic of Danish agriculture is the distribu- 
tion of land into small holdings. The system of modern Danish 
agriculture is responsible for this, closely allied as it is with the 
manner in which the co-operative movement has developed. In 
England, as is well known, efforts are being made to introduce a 
similar system by legislative means. 

We will now briefly examine how the different kinds of co- 
operative societies are formed and developed, without considering 
their rules in detail. They are everywhere based on the universcd 
right to a vote. When any alterations in the rules are to be made 
or other important measures passed, a majority of two-thirds of 
the votes cast is considered necessary. 

I. — Distributive Societies. 

The co-operative store in Denmark is closely connected with 
agriculture, only 50 out of the 1,300 Danish distributive societies 
being situated in towns. This is partly accounted for by the fact 
of|high standards of education of the rural population and partly 
by the fact that hitherto the social-democratic artisan has taken 
up a cool, not to say antagonistic attitude, towards co-operative 
stores. Compared with the distributive societies of other countries 
the Danish societies are small, only doing an annual average trade 
of__40,000 crowns (£2,222).* 

As already stated, the co-operative idea first found expression 
in the stores. Nearly all have limited liability. The entrance 
fee is usually four crowns, and is treated as a pajnnent to the reserve 
fund. Very few societies sell to non-members, and when they 
do so they put a tax on the profits which are otherwise untaxed. 
Five per cent, of the profits are placed to the reserve fund. If 
there should be a deficit balance when the society is wound up, the 
deficit — unless otherwise agreed at a general meeting of members 
— is borne equally among the members and not in proportion to 
their purchases. 

The total turnover of the 1,300 Danish distributive societies 
amounts to over fifty million crowns per annum (£2,777,777), 
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their purchases through the Wholesale Society amounting to 
forty-two million crowns (about £2,333,333). The present Danish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society was established in 1896 by the 
amalgamation of the two Wholesale Societies then existing, viz., 
the Purchasing Unions founded in 1884 and 1888. It is a Central 
Society with limited UabUity, the local societies being only liable 
for the amount of capital they have subscribed, viz., 100 crowns 
for 'every twenty members. This amount is raised by deducting 
a certain proportion from the members' profits. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society is governed by (1) the General Meeting, to which 
each society has the right to send a delegate ; (2) the Representa- 
tive Committee, composed of one member from each society in the 
different districts ; this committee elects (3) the Managing Com- 
mittee, which is responsible for the management of the business 
and appoints the staff, the trade department being in the hands 
of four directors. 

The Wholesale Society has its own productive department 
and owns ten factories as well as warehouses in eleven different 
towns. Until 1898 it also purchased food stuffs, and until 1901 
manures. After that, central societies were established for these 
special purposes, but the Wholesale Society does a large business 
in seeds, and carries on extensive scientific seed culture, guarantee- 
ing the quality of the seeds supplied. Thus it is possible for the 
small farmer to procure seeds of first-class quality. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society has a membership of 
1,224 affiliated societies with a capital subscribed by them, amount- 
ing on January 1st, 1910, to 612,000 crowns (£34,000). The 
turnover for 1909 was about forty-two million crowns (£2,333,333), 
the profits about two million crowns. During the last few years 
the Wholesale has paid a dividend of from 4| to 5 per cent, on 
purchase and placed 300,000 crowns annually to the reserve fund. 
The latter now amounts to three million crowns, 500,000 being 
written off on buildings. On January 1st, 1910, the assets ex- 
ceeded the liabilities by 5| million crowns. 

11. — Co-operative Societies for the Supply of Food- 
Stuffs. 

There are three Central Societies for the supply of Food- 
Stuffs, whose members are again societies specially established 
for this purpose, and which guarantee a working capital in pro- 
portion to the number of cows kept ; they are only liable for this 
amount, and are not security for each other. The individual 
members of the societies are, on the contrary, jointly responsible 
;or all liabilities incurred by the society. 

It enters into a purchasing contract for a certain period, 
generally five years ; the Central Society allows thirty days' credit 
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for goods supplied, and after that 8 per cent, interest is added, a 
discount of 5 per cent, is allowed on goods paid for in advance. 
The average time in which pajnnent is made is thirty-three days. 
The quality of the goods supplied is amply guaranteed by the 
Central Society, and it undertakes to make good any loss resulting 
from inferior quality. 

The goods are usually delivered to the nearest port, the cost 
of transport from thence being paid by the society. The members 
either fetch their share of the goods direct from the railway trucks, 
or the society supplies a warehouse from which the members may 
fetch the goods* as required. In the latter case the society must 
raise a loan on unlimited liability and the members can then claim 
credit from the society. In general, the rules provide that if the 
member has not paid for the goods received withia thirty days, 
the committee is authorised to deduct the amount from his balance 
at the co-operative dairy. 

Although all the societies are supplied at the same price, they 
do not all receive the same dividend, as this depends upon the cost 
of carriage from the port and the quantity of goods delivered at 
one time. The difference can amount to 20 ores per 100 lbs. 

The largest Central Society is that established in 1898, the 
" Feeding-Stuffs Co-operative Society " of Jutland (Jydsk Andels- 
Foderstoffforretning), which has a guaranteed capital of 518,602 
crowns ; the reserve fund, of which details have already been 
given, amounts to 598,260 crowns — 558 societies are affiliated to 
it with about 28,000 members, and their trade in 1908-1909 reached 
17-8 million crowns. " The Feeding-Stuffs Co-operative Society 
of the Islands " (Oernes Andelsselskab for Indkob af Foderstoffer), 
was started in 1901 and consists of seventy-six societies ^ " The 
Feeding-Stuffs Co-operative Society for Fimen " (Fyns Andels- 
Foderstoffferretning) was also founded in 1901 and has ninety- 
seven members ; they both have an annual turnover of 3J million 
crowns. 

III. — Co-operative Dairies. 

There are more co-operative dairies in Denmark than any 
other kind of co-operative society. By means of these societies it 
has been possible for the farmers to take up cattle-rearing instead 
of corn-growing without incurring great loss. At the beginning 
of 1882 when the first dairy was established on co-operative lines, 
the peasants could only get one price for their butter, viz., eighty- 
eight crowns, whereas the gentleman farmer was able to secure 
142 crowns. The co-operative dairies were so very successful that 
the movement rapidly spread over the whole country, causing a 
gradual change in the prices. At a Farmers' Congress held in 
Copenhagen in 1888, great surprise was expressed at the fact that 
a co-operative dairy had been awarded a silver medal ; it was 
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not considered possible to produce good butter from milk of unequal 
quality. At another Farmers' Meeting at Odense in 1900, 670 
co-operative dairies exhibited butter which was acknowledged 
to be equal to the best butter produced by gentlemen farmers. 
Prices for second and third grade butter are now no longer quoted 
for the reason that these classes of butter are no longer sold. The 
produce of the smallest farmer is now considered equal to that of 
men in a much larger way of business. The co-operative dairy 
is an institution of the very greatest social importance. By it the 
position of the small farmer and the present distribution of the 
land is secured for a long time to come. In founding a co-operative 
dairy, the members enter into a contract to supply the society for 
a fixed period, usually about ten or fifteen years ; the invested and 
working capital is procured by raising a loan on unlimited liability. 
As a rule there is no reserve fund and sums are written off to 
invested capital in such proportion that at the end of the contract 
the loan has been repaid, the members sharing the remainder in 
proportion to the quantity of mUk they have supplied. They 
generally take up a fresh contract for a further period and a new 
loan is raised which is paid out to the shareholders. 

The society is controlled by a General Meeting, at which each 
member has one vote, and by a Committee which they elect. The 
dairy is in the hands of a competent manager appointed by the 
committee. The price of the milk supplied to the dairy is regulated, 
not only accordiag to quantity, but also with reference to the 
proportion of fat it contains, the milk sent out by each member 
being tested two or three times a week and priced accordingly. 
The skim milk is returned to the members at a fixed price which 
covers working expenses. The profits are divided at the end of 
the year in proportion to the quantity of milk supplied. In 1908 
there were 1,101 co-operative dairies — their invested capital 
amounted to about twenty millions of crowns, and they owned 
900,000 of the 1,089,073 cows in the country. 

The co-operative dairies try to do away with the middle-man 
and to dispose of their produce themselves ; for this purpose 
Butter Export Associations have been formed which make it their 
business to supply customers with the best possible quality of 
goods ; they are carried on on a sound commercial basis, and 
their managers often draw high salaries. In 1908 the turnover of 
the six Sales Associations amounted to thirty-four million crowns, 
and they had each a turnover varying from two to eleven million 
crowns. 

IV. — Co-operative Bacon-Curing Societies. 

The export of slightly salted bacon to|England has become 
the basis of Danish pig-rearing, which is altogether adapted to this . 
purpose. As in the case of the dairy produce, the farmers' endeavour 
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is not only to rear the animal but to prepare the raw product and 
get the disposal of it into their own hands. The co-operative 
bacon factories carry out this purpose. The first factory was 
started in 1888, and the business has spread rapidly ever since. 
The reason why the private traders were not able to put an end to 
this competition in its first stages, is doubtless accounted for to 
a great extent by the fact that the bacon factories were in such 
close touch with the producers, whom they helped to procure the 
best breed of pigs. As price depended on quality, they were able 
to put a product of even quality on the market and so obtained 
the best prices. At least four times a year the co-operative bacon 
factories have their export bacon examined by a committee of 
experts who do so without giving previous warning of their inten- 
tion. By this means the produce can be suited to the demands of 
the market — since a thoroughly carried out system of payment 
according to quality in the producing country actually forces such 
a result. The wish to become independent of the English agents 
led to the formation of the " Danish Bacon Agency," in 1902, 
which undertook the sale of the produce of the affiliated societies 
at a low rate of commission. 

The members of the co-operative bacon factories contract to 
supply the society for a fixed period of generally ten years, and 
they procure the necessary capital by raising a loan on unlimited 
liability. By deducting a certain proportion of the profits, the 
loan can be repaid at the end of the term, the remainder being 
divided among the members in proportion to the number of pigs 
they have supplied. The society is controlled by a General Meeting 
and a Committee, the technical arrangement being entrusted to 
a competent director. 

The bacon factories admit of much greater concentration 
than is possible in the case of the dairies. They are, in part, large 
economic undertakings, such as are to be found nowhere else in 
Europe. There are now thirty-four co-operative bacon factories 
with a total membership of about 93,000 ; in 1908, 1,549,550 pigs, 
to the value of eighty-one million crowns, were slaughtered. Their 
invested and working capital amounts to 8^ million crowns. 

V. — Co-operative Egg Export Societies. 

The sale of eggs is rendered difficult by the great fluctuations 
in price at different times of the year, and the fact that private 
speculators are easily tempted to sell stale eggs as new laid. Private 
traders have no interest in gaining the confidence of the market 
by the steady supply of a first-class article in order to procure 
a high price for the producer. This is only possible to the export 
societies. The Danish Co-operative Egg Export Society (Dansk 
• Andels-Aegexport), founded in 1895, has done excellent and far- 
reaching work. 
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It is a Central Society, its members forming egg- collecting 
groups of at least ten members. They have a supply contract for 
a year. Every member must stamp the eggs with his own number 
and that of the group to which he belongs, so that it is possible 
to ascertain exactly who supplied the egg. The eggs are sent to 
the packing centres, and are then sent out according to instructions 
received from the Central Society. The groups pay cash for the 
eggs, the price being fixed a week in advance by the Managing 
Committee. Any breach of contract or failure to keep to con- 
ditions laid down, is punished by fixed fines. By good organisa- 
tion and steady control it is possible to supply first-class eggs. 
The profits are divided in proportion to the value of the eggs 
delivered. " The Danish Egg Export Society " consists of 550 
groups, and does a trade amounting to 4J million crowns. It has 
now taken over the egg-export department of the " Danish Butter 
Racking Society " at Esbjerg, which did a trade amounting to 
two million crowns. A few co-operative bacon factories also 
export eggs — their turnover in 1908 being 2 J million crowns." 



Mr. a. Nielsen (Aarhus), making the following comments 
on his paper, said : — " In my paper I have only touched on the 
chief principles upon which the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment in Denmark is founded. I should like to add that the move- 
ment originated in the necessity to bring about greater agricultural 
activity. It has not developed from any definite programme 
originally laid down for it. In spite of the well-known bad results 
of the ' communities for field cultivation ' which existed up to the 
middle of the last century, the farmers have shown themselves 
ready to join the co-operative movement. At the beginning of the 
eighties, when the question of establishing co-operative dairies 
arose, the older and more experienced farmers were sure that they 
would come to grief, because the system would result in paralysing 
all individual effort on the part of capable and energetic farmers. 
The ' field-communities ' made the experience that even legislation 
could not protect their efforts at progress from the dangers of 
discarding old customs. 

" The modern co-operative movement has superseded the old 
customs much more quickly than could have been expected, 
and only a few opponents of the principles of Co-operation 
contest the fact that it has been the means of greatly raising 
the condition of the peasant-agriculturist. The condition of 
the societies is thoroughly healthy and they are closely united. 
This has been proved by the fact that the societies have not been 
affected by the misrepresentations to which they have been sub- 
jected by wholesale and retail traders. These tried in vam to 
create a panic after the well-known and regrettable embezzlements 
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of ex-Minister Alberti. In spite of the excitement and alarm 
caused by this unfortunate and, for the Danes, shameful circum- 
stance, the papers which exploited it could not bring about the 
resignation of a single member from the Danish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society or any other central organisation. The efforts 
of their opponents were especially directed towards damaging the 
societies' credit, and for this purpose they circulated a number of 
untrue statements by means of the newspapers and other agencies. 
The banks were to be forced to boycott the societies, the manu- 
facturers to break off commercial relations, and they finally 
endeavoured to so frighten the members that they would announce 
their resignation, send in notice of the withdrawal of their deposits 
and demand the repayment of their shares from the reserve funds. 
Nothing of the kind happened. We are fully justified therefore 
in saying that the co-operative societies are closely united and that 
the members as co-operators have stood the test. The co-opera- 
tive movement in Denmark has still much to accomplish, it is 
perhaps our weakness and our strength that we do not care to 
undertake tasks until we are sure of ultimate economic success. 

" The preparations for the establishment of a central co-opera- 
tive bank are now approaching completion, and as soon as the 
condition of the international money market is favourable 
and confidence in Danish Co-operation — ^somewhat shaken by 
Alberti's fraud — restored, it will begin business. It is, in any case, 
not an easy task to establish a central co-operative bank and to 
achieve success ; the co-operative societies throughout the country 
must make it their centre. The personal credit of farmers is still 
quite undeveloped with us, we have much to learn in this respect 
from other countries ; the magnificent development of co-operative 
banks in Germany is well-known. 

"The individual societies have a tendency to maintain an 
independent attitude as regards the central society and wUl not 
permit the latter to interfere in their local administration ; only 
on general questions and especially on those connected with their 
outside relations is the central society allowed to decide. The 
central committee is elected from the individual societies, whose 
committees act as intermediaries between the members and the 
central society and for whose protection the central society exists. 
There are a number of societies, credit associations, fire and other 
insurance companies, cattle-breeding and control societies, which 
are run on principles of mutuality and self-administration, but 
stiU cannot be called co-operative in the true sense of the word. 
We cannot therefore take them into consideration here. 

" Co-operation has an undoubted influence not only upon 
agriculture but upon the whole hfe of the nation. Especially by 
competing with private traders, the societies have not only served 
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to regulate prices, but have exercised a still more important in- 
fluence on the quality of the goods. To this day in Denmark, 
there are no other sources for the supply of seeds which guarantee 
their yield as does the Wholesale Society ; other seed firms only 
guarantee the value of the seeds sown. 

" The co-operative supply societies for feeding-stuffs have also 
remained the only ones which guarantee and control the nourish- 
ment contained in the feeding-stuffs ; there is no doubt that had 
not the co-operative productive societies striven to raise their 
quality, Danish agricultural products would never have- secured 
such a dominating position in the world's market as they now 
hold. Private trade has not been able to secure payment according 
to quality, as the butter-export societies have been able to- do. 
The butter produced is classified every week and the price of goods 
of inferior quality is reduced, whereas the better quaUty commands 
a special price. The co-operative dairies supply the best quality 
goods not so much for, the sake of the material advantage as for 
the honour of it. Private bacon factories can only pay for their 
pigs according to their weight when alive, whereas the co-operative 
bacon factories buy according to the weight of the carcase and 
the quality of the meat, and by this means secure the market. 
About two-thirds of all Danish pigs are at present slaughtered by 
co-operative bacon societies. The importance of these societies 
is increased by the fact that their existence makes it impossible 
for speculators to command the market by taking advantage of 
all unfavourable changes in price. In every country where such 
co-operative societies are lacking, the price of agricultural products 
has sunk so low as to make it no longer worth while to produce 
them, and when once their production is given up it is very difficult 
to begin again. 

" The egg-export societies have added to their reputation by 
the fact that they only supply new-laid eggs stamped by the 
farmer ; this guarantee of quality can only be given to a limited 
extent by the private trader. In any case, the co-operative move- 
ment has, in all these connections, led the way. It has also brought 
about the extraordinary development of peasant enterprise which 
forms the basis for the flourishing condition of trade and industry 
and the prosperity of the towns. It is therefore a great mistake 
to think that by doing away with the co-operative societies they 
are promoting their own interests as the opponents of Co-operation 
have been stating in the press. One forgets that the existence of 
the towns is dependent upon their rural surroundings whose pros- 
perity is the work of the co-operative movement. The co-opera- 
tive movement, as Gladstone once said, is the most just and there- 
fore the mightiest economic movement in the world. As, in the 
different countries, it educates the population to work together 
in the spirit of mutuality and social unity, so will it, by its growing 
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influence in international relations, bring about the victory of 
justice. Just as we, here assembled, are to work together each 
for the benefit of his own country and people without harm to 
others, so do we wish that in all other matters the rights of nations 
may be recognised ; it will then be impossible in the future for the 
nations to settle their conflicting interests by resorting to arms. 
Let the friends of universal peace carry on their efforts in their 
own manner, we will work for the same ends in our way. Between 
the consumers and producers of England and Denmark and between 
the co-operative organisations of both countries a very lively 
intercourse already exists and our relations with Germany are 
growing year by year ; this intercourse tends, more than anything 
eke, to replace aU former misunderstandings and antipathies by 
friendship. 

"The fact that this great international Congress wished to 
learn something of the work of agricultural Co-operation in Den- 
mark has rejoiced our hearts. If you will come and see us, I can 
assure you that you wiU find our doors wide open to welcome you ; 
we would not hinder anyone from drawing what profit they 
can from our work." (Loud applause.) 

The President : " Now Mr. R. A. Anderson's paper on 
'Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland ' should follow. Un- 
fortunately he himself is prevented from being present on account 
of urgent business. In order to save time I propose that the 
paper be taken as read, as it will be given in full in the Congress 
Report." Mr. R. A. Anderson's paper reads as foUows : — 

" I fully appreciate the compliment that has been paid to our 
Irish agricultural co-operative movement in this invitation to 
me to read a paper at the International Co-operative Congress ; 
my sole regret is that so important a task has not fallen upon 
some one more leisured and better qualified. Let me explain 
that I have no claim to be considered an authority upon agricul- 
tural Co-operation beyond the limits of my experience. My know- 
ledge of the subject has been acquired during twenty-one years 
of very strenuous work among Irish farmers, and will be a simple 
story of the efforts which are being made in Ireland to bring the 
people of that country abreast with the progress of similar peoples 
where Co-operation has taken root and flourished. 

My early days were spent on a dairy farm in the South of 
Ireland, and for nearly thirty years I have mixed with the people 
and acquired that intimate knowledge of their character and 
customs which comes only to those who, like myself, are fortunate 
enough to enjoy their confidence. The hardships and joylessness 
of their lives, and the patience with which they were borne, made 
a deep impression upon me. But I often experienced a feeling 
almost akin to hopelessness that anything could be done to raise 
the standard of living of the people to comparative, comfort. 
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It was then that by rare good chance I met Sir Horace Plunkett. 
He was at that time almost unknown. To-day he is known through- 
out the civiUsed world as the great pioneer of Agricultural Co- 
operation among English-speaking people. He asked me to join 
him as a worker in an endeavour to lift the Irish farmers, by means 
of Co-operation, from their helpless and almost hopeless condition 
and fit them to take their place beside those peoples who by the 
same agency had attained prosperity and social advancement. 
It seemed almost a hopeless task but, while I imperfectly realised 
the object at which Horace Plunkett was aiming, the quiet deter- 
mination and enthusiasm of the man and the nobility of the idea, 
appealed to me in the way that they have, since then, successfully 
appealed to tens of thousands of Irishmen. So I have never for 
one moment regretted my decision to make the teaching of Co- 
operation to Irish farmers the work of my life. It is a great satis- 
faction to have taken even a small part in our national co-operative 
movement and to find, after a score of years spent in its service, 
that the fruits of our work in Ireland are deemed worthy of a 
place beside the greater achievements of the co-operators of the 
Continent of Europe who are to-day here represented, and from 
whom we hope to learn how to perfect our Irish farmers' organisa- 
tion. 

Horace Plunkett's movement was from the beginning a far- 
mers' movement. He recognised that it is by farming that the 
great majority of our Irish people must live ; he also realised 
from the outset what is only now being admitted, that the pros- 
perity of the industrial life of our country depends upon the 
well-being of the farming class. 

In the year 1889, when organisation began in Ireland, the 
couiitry was in the throes of an agrarian agitation, brought about 
by a universal fall in prices of agricultural produce. This purely 
economic question had become acutely political, for the leaders 
of the farmers' party had arrayed themselves against the landlord 
class and had demanded, and had obtained, the setting up of a 
State tribunal with the object of reducing the rents, paid by 
farmers, to a point which would enable them to meet .the world- 
competition arising from causes of which they were completely 
ignorant and of which our Government had taken little or no 
account. It was in the midst of this seething agitation that Horace 
Plunkett, the son of an Irish land-owning nobleman— a Conserva- 
tive in politics, and so opposed poHtically to at least three-fourths 
of those to whom he directed his appeal— began his economic 
crusade. He declared at the outset, and he has always msisted 
upon this fundamental principle, that the movement he sought 
to inaugurate must be non-party ; that it must include Irishmen 
of all parties who were prepared to work together for the common 
good He asked for no sacrifice of political principles from his 
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followers. He merely asked those who joined him to agree that 
the deplorably depressed condition of Irish agriculture could be 
ameliorated by teaching farmers to combine for business purposes 
connected with their industry in the same manner as the farmers 
all over the Continent had combined. Not only had class been 
set against class by the agrarian struggle, but even creed against 
creed. Horace Plunkett was a Protestant, and was regarded as 
a member of the " ascendancy party " in Ireland who mainly 
belonged to his faith. Where the Press was not openly hostile 
to his propaganda it was lukewarm. The politicians on his own 
side gave no encouragement ; those in the opposite camp were 
actively opposed. The country traders, who to this day dominate 
Irish politics, were up in arms against a movement which seemed 
to them a menace to their business and to their influence in Irish 
public life. Added to all this, there was the inherent suspicion 
of the farmers ; firstly, eis to the bona fides of the man who urged 
Co-operation upon them, secondly, because they had not confidence 
in themselves and, lastly, because they did not trust each other. 
They had never combined for business purposes, and Co-operation 
and all that it meant, and all that it could accomplish, had to 
be taught to them as one teaches the alphabet to the child. Not 
only were prejudice and ignorance rampant everywhere, but there 
was also to be combated, and provided for, the lamentable neglect 
by our Government of teaching even the rudiments, either on its 
technical or commercial side, of agriculture. High farming, as 
it is understood in every European country, was unknown " in 
Ireland and unpractised except on large estates or on farms owned 
by wealthy men who employed properly trained stewards. Such 
landowners or farmers did not, as a rule, depend upon the results 
of their farming for their incomes, and the value of such object 
lessons was therefore greatly lessened. Two Government institti- 
tions for the teaching of scientific agriculture, which received an 
inadequate Government endowment, existed at Dublin and Cork. 
Their operations were directed by one official assisted by a very 
small staff. Surely the policy of laisser faire, in a country depend- 
ing almost-entirely upon agriculture, could go no further. In these 
circumstances it was not to be wondered that farming as a means 
of livelihood became the last resource of the most progressive 
young men, and that they turned from the struggle for exist- 
ence which awaited them upon the land to the greater oppor- 
tunities and attractions which were offered by professional careers 
for which their education had fitted them. It will thus be seen 
that, as our agricultural population in Ireland lacked the special 
education in their business which is provided by the State for 
agricultural communities in other countries with which Ireland 
has to compete, the promoters of agricultural organisation in our 
country had not only to teach the principles of Co-operation but 
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also to supply a very considerable measure of technical instruction. 
Tn other countries the education of the people led to the sponta- 
neous adoption of agricultural Co-operation. In Ireland it became 
necessary to establish a body specially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the case. 

In the year 1894 the efforts of Horace Plunkett and his 
associates had resulted in the establishment of thirty-three Co- 
operative Dairy Societies, commonly known as " Creameries," 
while numerous applications for advice as to the formation of 
others had begun to come in. To cope with this increased work 
was beyond the power or resources of the pioneers of the move- 
ment, and it was decided by them to take steps to form an Organisa- 
tion Society to carry on the work. A public meeting was held in 
Dublin in April in that year and the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, now generally known as the I.A.O.S., was formed. Its 
object, as declared in its Statutes, was : — 

" To improve the condition of the agricultural population 
of Ireland by teaching the principles and methods of Co- 
operation, as applicable to farming and the allied industries, 
to promote industrial organisation for any purposes which 
may appear to be beneficial, and generally to counsel and 
advise those engaged in agricultural pursuits." 

So many promising attempts to improve economic conditions, 
in Ireland having been wrecked by the introduction of political 
or religious questions, it was decided at the outset to safeguard 
the I.A.O.S. and its work from a similar fate. 

The following rule was therefore adopted : — 

" No religious or political question shall be introduced 
at any meeting of the Society, and no action of the Society 
shall be directed towards the propagation of any political or 
religious doctrines, or the advancement of the interests of any 
political party or religious body." 

The wisdom of this course at once became apparent. Leading 
men of divers politics and religious persuasions, but aU agreed as 
to the prime necessity for co-operative organisation among Irish 
farmers, joined the I.A.O.S. and were elected upon its Committee, 
and it is a noteworthy fact that, up to the present time, although 
the 100,000 farmers who compose our movement are, for the great 
majority, Roman Catholics and Nationalists, the representation 
on the Committee is about evenly divided between Catholic and 
Protestant, Nationalist and Unionist Members. The one qualifica- 
tion which is insisted upon is that the person elected shall be a 
worthy representative of the co-operative movement. 

It is a matter of great gratification to be able to say that this 
rigid exclusion of political and sectarian questions has been the 
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means of creating, between men who never before exchanged a 
friendly word — simply because a common platform upon which 
all might stand did not exist — firm and enduring friendships based 
first on the advancement of a common object and mutual tolera- 
tion and, later, on that surest of all foundations — mutual esteem 
and appreciation. Our co-operative movement in Ireland has 
weakened no man's political or religious convictions, but it has 
broken down many of the prejudices and softened much of the 
asperity which political and religious differences had fostered ; 
it is slowly but surely drawing together as a united nation the 
people of our island and fitting them by its discipline and by the 
exercise of brotherly qualities for a national existence. 

To those who are seeking for fresh adaptations of the co- 
operative principle my paper will, I fear, present no new or very 
striking feature. Our societies do not differ materially from 
co-operative institutions in other countries. The idea underljdng 
the work of the I.A.O.S. is to persuade farmers to combine for 
mutual help and mutual advantage, wherever it can be shown 
that combination will yield better results than isolated action, 
to explain the principles of co-operative organisation, and when 
the decision to combine in a society has been come to, to educate 
its members in the best methods of conducting their business. 
In no case-does the I.A.O.S. undertake any financial obligation or 
responsibility for the societies it forms. It never ceases impressing 
upon the members of the societies that the power of their own 
self-help organisation is the greatest of all agencies for their up- 
lifting and advancement. The success of farmers elsewhere, no 
better circumstanced than themselves, is held up as an example 
to Irishmen, every country represented at this Congress affording 
a splendid illustration of the lesson which the I.A.O.S. seeks to 
teach. 

During the first years of our movement the Co-operative 
Union of England contributed generously towards the cost of 
propaganda and rendered most valuable aid in other ways, pro- 
viding rules and advising generally on matters of law and procedure. 
This aid is gratefully remembered and acknowledged. When the 
I.A.O.S. was formed an income of between £4,000 and £5,000 a 
year was guaranteed for a period of five years by sjmipathiserrs 
with the work. In those days, while the societies were regarded 
more or less as experimental both by their members and the pubUc, 
it was not reasonable to expect them to contribute much towards 
the cost of propaganda, and it was not tiU some years later that 
they themselves decided to pay an annual subscription to the 
parent body, based upon the amount of their business turnover. 
Last year the amount received from this source was equal to 
about one-fourth of the total expenditure of the society. 
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In 1896 Horace Plunkett formed the " Recess Committee." 
This body, like the Committee of the I.A.O.S., was established on 
non-party lines, but included men holding advanced and widely 
divergent political views. The object of the Recess Committee 
was to enquire into, and report upon, the conditions prevailing in 
those countries with whose agricultural produce the produce of 
our own farmers had to compete in the British markets, with a 
view to ascertaining how far the success of our rivals was due to 
Co-operation and how far to State aid. The necessity for such an 
inquiry had become urgent. Competition had become intense 
and the superiority of the methods of production employed abroad 
pointed to the fact that something more than agricultural Co- 
operation was needed to enable our farmers to hold their own. 
No advance towards agricultural education of a practical kind had 
been made by our Government and the work of the I.A.O.S. 
organising staff had as a result become more and more of the 
kind which should be discharged by technical experts. There 
was always great risk of failure if a society was started without 
giving it such technical instruction as its business demanded. 
Thus, much of the funds contributed for teaching the principles of 
co-operative organisation had to be diverted to providing the 
movement with the services of experts. 

In due time the Recess Committee issued its report. The 
economic conditions of eight European countries had been in- 
vestigated and ever5rwhere it was found that the continental 
system of education was superior to ours, that farmers had adopted 
co-operative methods, and that, where they had done all that it 
was possible for them to do for themselves, their Governments 
aided them by the establishment of agricultural departments for 
educational purpcsss, and for discharging, in regard to agriculture, 
aJl those functions which belong to the State as distinct from 
those which are more properly left to voluntary effort. 

Mainly as a result of this report and of the representations 
made by the agricultural organisation movement, there was created 
by Parliament, in the year 1899, a Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. The first Vice-President and 
working head of this Department was the founder of the Irish 
Co-operative movement, Horace Plunkett. To him was due the 
setting ia motion of a great machinery for educating Irish farmers 
and for extending and co-ordinating under one administration 
the functions of those other bodies which had hitherto been dis- 
charged by different Government and voluntary bodies. As an 
illustration of the needs for such a system of co-ordination, in the 
year the Department of Agriculture was formed, no less than six 
separate sets of instructions in spraying potatoes were issued at 
the public expense by six different bodies and that some of the 
instructions flatly contradicted others ! 
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One of 'the first acts of the new Department of Agriculture 
was to relieve the I.A.O.S. of the expense of the work of technical 
instruction which that body had hitherto been obliged to carry on. 
In some cases the I.A.O.S. experts entered the service of the 
Department, in other cases a subsidy was granted to defray their 
salaries and expenses. Thus the I.A.O.S. was left free to devote 
its own funds to the work of organisq.tion for which it had been 
originally established. 

The creation of the Department, designed to supplement and 
aid, rather than to provide a substitute for, the voluntary move- 
ment for which the I.A.O.S. stood, almost immediately created a 
state of confusion in the public mind. It was argued that the 
institution of a well-endowed public department having as its main 
function the promotion of agriculture, would render unnecessary 
the existence of such a body as the I.A.O.S. People who had 
given little thought to the subject failed to realise that the move- 
ment for developing and improving agriculture must be two-sided 
— that it must have its self-help as well as its State-aid side — that 
the full efficiency of the latter could only be attained through the 
perfecting of a complete system of co-operative organisation which 
would train farmers to make the best use of the teaching of the 
Department, and further that these two great agencies of progress 
were, to a great extent, inter-dependent upon each other. Sub- 
scriptions fell away, the societies began to look to the Department 
to do for them things which it was their duty to do for themselves, 
and the general public argued that, if co-operative organisation 
was necessary, it should be carried on by the Department. It 
almost looked as if the I.A.O.S. were going to be swallowed up by 
its younger brother, the Department of Agriculture. To you, 
who so thoroughly understand the necessity for self-help as well 
as State -aid, and who have long ago laid down a policy for each, 
it may seem a waste of time to advance any argument in support 
of what you have accepted as an indisputable truth. But if only 
to explain to you the great difficulty of our work and the confused 
state of economic thought in Ireland, I think it necessary to repeat 
here some of the arguments we used in support of the necessity 
for the continued existence of the I.A.O.S. We pointed out that 
in matters affecting trade or trade interests no State Department 
could properly interfere ; that the scattered societies needed a 
central body of their own to advise them on questions affecting 
their business or their organisation ; that they could never hope 
to attain to any measure of political power (I do not use the term 
" political " in its party sense) as long as they remained in isolation ; 
that the very Department just created, was, after all, their servant 
but might speedily become their master in the absence of an 
effective central organisation of the farmers to watch over their 
interests. Above all_, it was urged that total reliance on the 
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State woiild kill all voluntary effort, all initiative, all independ- 
ance of thought and action, the very essence of Co-operation. 

Fortunately at this juncture, a wealthy Dublin merchant 
came to the rescue of the I.A.O.S. with a large donation. While 
this money lasted time was giveri for thought and an arrangement 
was come to whereby the Department undertook to assist the 
work of the I.A.O.S. by an annual grant of money, the grant 
bearing a definite proportion to the income of the I.A.O.S. from 
other sources. This arrangement was understood to be only 
temporary, as the funds at the disposal of the Department barely 
sufficed for its own work. Grants in one form or another were 
given by the Department to the I.A.O.S. up to the time that a 
change in Governments led to the placing at the head of the Depart- 
ment in the room of Sir Horace Plunkett a Vice-President who 
owed his position to the influence of a party dominated by trade 
interests. He soon found a pretext for withdrawing the Depart- 
ment's grant, to the giving of which had recently been attached 
certain conditions which were found to be detrimental to the work 
of the I.A.O.S. During the whole of last year and the present 
year the I.A.O.S. has been obliged to rely on its affiliated societies 
and its sjnnpathisers for the necessary funds to carry on its opera- 
tions. The withdrawal of the Department's subsidy under the 
conditions I have described and the removal of the restrictions 
under which it had been more recently given, at once had the 
effect of stimulating the societies and the friends of the movement 
to increased support. It then became apparent to everybody 
that had the I.A.O.S. become so completely merged in the Depart- 
ment as to lose its identity, the movement from a co-operative 
point of view would soon have cea.sed to exist. Moreover, certain 
actions of the present head of the Department, obviously dictated 
by party considerations, have more than justified the wisdom of 
the policy which provided for the maintenance of an independent 
co-operative central body. In spite of the recent misunderstand- 
ings, which can only be temporary, it is abundantly clear that the 
co-operative movement in Ireland is now rapidly advancing 
towards a stage when it will exercise complete control not only 
over its own central organisation but will also be the dominating 
influence over the policy of the Department of Agriculture. When 
this comes to pass, real progress will begin to be made. 

Ireland is a country of small farmers. Its area is 20,832,745 
acres, its population at the last census in 1901, was 4,458,775, 
comprising 910,256 families. Of these no less than 546,931 families 
live by farming, the actual number of holdings being 601,765. 
An analysis of the extent of these holdings will be of interest :— 
Holdings under 5 acres in extent . . . . 146,599 

over 5 but under 15 acres . . . . 153,299 

over 15 but under 30 acres . . 136,058 

over 30 acres . . . • • • 165,809 
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Thus it will be seen that half the farms in Ireland do not exceed 
fifteen acres in extent on an average, and it must be remembered 
that, for the most part, these small holdings consist of extremely 
poor land and are situated in the most backward parts of the 
country. 

The Land Purchase Acts have placed a large number of tenants 
in possession of their holdings, the purchase money being advanced 
on easy terms by the State for this purpose. The ultimate object 
is to make every farmer in Ireland the owner of his holding and 
it is estimated that this will cost the huge sum of £200,000,000, 
for which the credit of the British taxpayer is to be pledged. It 
must be clear to all who have given any thought to the subject 
that the mere ownership of the land will not of itself make this new 
peasant proprietary prosperous, though the possession of his farm 
will undoubtedly stimulate the Irish farmer to greater industry. 
Without such education in improved husbandry as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can provide, and without a thorough system 
of Co-operation, the newly created landowners will be unable to 
meet the ever increasing competition from abroad. At present 
their relation to the State is that of debtors for the amount of the 
purchase money advanced to them, while the relation of the State 
to them is that of an inexorable creditor. If the whole scheme 
of Irish peasant proprietorship is not to break down hopelessly 
in the near future, means must be provided for maintaining in 
full efficiency both the State-aid and the self-help sides of the 
movement. In England this fact has been recognised and the 
English Agricultural Organisation Society (a body modelled on 
the lines of the I.A.O.S.) has been granted a subsidy by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries to enable it to organise groups of 
small holders into co-operative societies. It is a strange fact that 
in England the Government should have one policy — that of 
assisting agricultural Co-operation — whUe in Ireland it pursues 
a diametrically opposite course. The fact is all the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that an Act of Parliament was passed 
last year authorising the expenditure of public funds on the 
teaching of agricultural organisation. 

The first co-operative societies formed in Ireland were 
creameries. Irish butter had been, in days past, famous all over 
the world, but with the adoption of modern machinery and quicken- 
ing of transport, other countries had come into competition with 
Ireland, and were sending their produce into our markets. In 
Ireland a few individuals had established creameries for their own 
profit, but these concerns did not necessarily mean any greater 
advantage to the farmer than the saving of a certain amount of 
labour. The price of home-made butter had fallen by nearly 
50 per cent, and Irish farmers were abandoning dairying and had 
begun to stock their land with dry cattle. 
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Fifty meetings were held before the first co-operative creamery 
was started. Once the ice was broken, it became comparatively 
easy to get the farmers to combine. It had been very difficult to 
persuade them of the advantages of Co-operation when none but 
foreign examples of its success could be pointed to. These co- 
operative creameries were, twenty years ago, primitive concerns. 
To-day they are equipped with the most modern machinery and 
the great majority of them are extremely well managed. The 
capital is raised by means of shares, the cow-owners usually holding 
shares in proportion to the number of their cows, and the liability 
of members is limited to the amount of their shares. Such extra 
capital as is required is borrowed from the large banking com- 
panies who advance it at a fixed rate of 4 per cent, per annum. 
The profits from the undertaking are divided among the members 
in proportion to their business with the society, 5 per cent, being 
first allowed as interest on share capital. The management is in 
the hands of a committee elected by the shareholders. The 
co-operative creameries pay their milk suppliers at the end of 
each month, when the price realised for the sale of butter during 
that period has been ascertained and the working expenses cal- 
culated. The value of the milk is determined by two factors — 
the current market price of butter and the percentage of butter 
fat contained in the milk. In the new creameries members bind 
themselves to supply all their milk ; in those formed earlier no 
such rule was considered possible of enforcement and they were 
obliged to secure a sufficient supply by accepting milk from persons 
other than members. 

Winter dairying is not, as yet, much practised in Ireland, 
but there are indications that it is slightly on the increase. The 
I.A.O.S. never ceases to urge its importance on dairy farmers, 
as it is felt that, without this development, the Iiish dairying in- 
dustry cannot hope to compete on even terms with countries like 
Denmark, where the supply of milk varies little from one month 
to another. The production of milk in Ireland is at present mainly 
confined to four or five months in summer. This, of course, is a 
relic of the old home-dairying system where butter was produced 
in the cheapest possible way during the summer and salted heavily 
so as to preserve it for sale during the following winter and spring. 
The main achievements of Co-operation for Irish dairying farmeis 
have been the transformation of the business of the butter- 
making from a hpme into a factory industry, the cheapening of 
production, and, to some extent, the production of a uniform 
article. 

Recently the I.A.O.S. has taken steps to establish a system 
of butter control, which, it is hoped, will do much to level up the 
produce of the Irish co-operative creameries. 

K 
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Milk production in Ireland might be considerably increased 
if societies were to adopt a system of cow testing, such as is common 
abroad, which would enable them to eliminate from their herds 
all unprofitable milkers. The average production of milk from 
a cow in Ireland is about 450 gallons, whereas a Danish cow pro- 
duces at least 700 gallons. 

The total value of butter exported from Ireland annually is 
now about four millions sterling. Of this, the co-operative 
creameries produce one-half. 

The next form of Co-operation to be introduced by the 
I.A.O.S. was that of societies for the purchase of agricultural 
requisites, called in Ireland " agricultural societies." Their object 
is to ascertain and classify the requirements of the members, e.g., 
artificial manures, seeds, feeding stuffs, implements and machinery, 
to purchase these articles wholesale on their behalf and to supply 
them at a figure considerably below the retail price. These 
agricultural societies are federated in a body called the Irish 
Agricultural Wholesale Society, which is a co-operative society 
whose members are societies and is managed by a Board of Directors 
elected by them. Its capital is provided partly by the societies, 
partly by preference shares, and partly by loans from its bankers. 
Any profit it makes becomes the property of the federated societies 
and is devoted to building up a trading capital on their behalf 
and in which shares are allotted in proportion to the dealings of 
each society. This body enters into contracts for the societies 
which are its members, and by this means the poorest farmer in 
Ireland, through the medium of his society, can obtain his farming 
requisites at the lowest possible cost, and of the highest quality. 

Before the agricultural societies were established, Irish farmers 
had no source of supply except that provided by the local shop- 
keeper, who had no knowledge of agricultural seeds, or artificial 
manures, and merely sold both as he sold anything else for which 
there was a demand. The business was therefore uniateUigently 
and uneconomically done. The local trader did not procure his 
goods from the best sources, and, as the custom of giving long 
credit prevailed all over Ireland, he was obliged to charge a higher 
price than the goods were worth. The agricultural societies, by 
their first operations in joint purchase of artificial manures, reduced 
the cost of these commodities to the farmers by from 25 per cent, 
to 40 per cent. All artificial manures are now sold with a guaran- 
teed analysis of what they contain and all seeds supplied by the 
co-operative societies are guaranteed as to puritj* and germination. 
The agricultural societies encourage as far as possible cash trans- 
actions by their members. 

Some of the agricultural societies purchase the more expensive 
kinds of farm machines — such as steam-threshers — and hire them 
out to their members ; others, in poor districts, buy spraying 
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machines and lend them at a small cost to people who are too poor 
to purchase a machine of their own. A few societies have made 
experiments m sellmg their members' produce, but little advance 
has been made m this direction as yet, as it is generally recognised 
to present greater difficulties than any other form of agricultural 
Co-operation. 

The operations of these societies aroused fierce opposition 
from the retaQ traders. As a rule, manufacturers and large whole- 
sale firms regard Co-operation with favour, because the reduced 
cost to the consumer is bound to increase the demand and, up to 
this. Co-operation has not materially affected the manufacturers' 
profits. 

Societies of poultry-keepers have also been organised. These 
societies are capitalised in the same way as the creameries and 
agricultural societies, are governed in the same way, and divide 
their profits according to the same plan. They receive, test, 
grade and pack eggs supplied by their members and dispose of 
them in the British markets. Some of them purchase poultry, 
fatten and market them. The importance of this branch of the 
co-operative movement will be realised when it is remembered 
that the value of eggs and poultry combined is about equal to the 
value of the butter exports from Ireland. Moreover, these societies 
may be started anywhere and in the poor districts they prove a 
great benefit to their members. The universal custom is to pur- 
chase the eggs by weight instead of by the dozen or score, and 
thus an incentive is given to poultry keepers to maintain a stock 
of the best laying fowls. 

There are also societies of flax growers, which aim at the 
improvement in the cultivation of the crop and its after treatment. 
These societies are situated in the Province of Ulster, which has 
always been noted for the production of flax. Flax-growing 
has lately become a declining industry, the area under cultivation 
having fallen in thirty years from 300,000 acres to less than 40,000. 
Whether the introduction of co-operative methods wUl ever restore 
this branch of the farmers'^ industry to its former position remains 
to be seen ; but the conditions which have brought about the 
decline in flax-growing appear to resemble very closely those 
which led to the decline in home-butter making, to which I have 
referred. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most valuable form of 
development of Co-operation in Ireland has been the founding of 
nearly 300 credit societies based on an adaptation of the Raiffeisen 
system of unlimited liability. These societies are, for the most 
partj situated in the poorest districts. They differ but little from 
societies of a similar kind abroad, for their capital is raised on 
the security of the unlimited liability of their members, the area 
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of their operations is restricted to such dimensions as will ensure 
that all the members are known to each other, and the loans are 
made only for productive or economic purposes. Since these 
societies were established, they have lent out upwards of £250,000, 
mostly in very small sums. Their capital is derived from three 
sources : first, from loans granted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Congested Districts Board — a body having under its 
charge nine of the poorest counties in Ireland — from depositors 
and from Joint Stock Banks. The amounts under these heads are 
respectively £18,000, £20,000, and £15,000. As a practical means 
of teaching the value of thrift to the poor communities, such as 
these societies are composed of, their value can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Farmers and cottiers are taught the difference between 
borrowing to make and borrowing to spend. In investing the 
small loans which are granted, the borrower has the advantage 
of the advice of a committee of his own neighbours, all of whom 
being responsible for the repayment of the loan, are extremely 
careful to see that the object is a proper one, and that the money 
is applied to the purpose for which it is granted. 

In other countries where societies similar to these exist in 
thousands, there is usually a system of district banks and central 
banks. This development has not, as yet, taken place in Ireland, 
but it is probable that a central bank will be established in the 
near future. 

A few statistics about the work may not prove uninteresting. 
In 1908 there were 293 dairy societies with 64 auxiliary societies 
with a membership of 42,404 and a turnover of £1,726,596. There 
were 166 agricultural societies with a membership of 12,999 and 
a turnover of £87,045. There were 24 poultry societies with a 
membership of 6,650 and a turnover of £72,595. There were 
268 agricultural banks with a membership of 17,403 and a turn- 
over of £56,004. There were 67 miscellaneous home industries 
and flax societies and federations with a membership of 6,483 
and a turnover of £310,138. The complete turnover in that year 
was £2,252,380 and the membership totalled 85,939. Since then 
there has been a great increase in the number of the societies, 
in the membership and in the turnover, which should this year 
be very close on three million pounds. This, I submit, is good 
work, which the founders of the movement may weU look on with 
pride, and those who gave it support may regard their money as 
well invested. The hardest part of it is done. The change of 
feeling in the country has been effected. Rural Ireland is ready 
to be completely organised, and the officers of the I.A.O.S. are 
probably the hardest worked people in Ireland. Demands for 
their services are continually coming to headquarters, and it is 
only the lack of funds which prevents societies being formed in 
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hundreds. There are many developments, like mutual Uve stock 
insurance and co-operative bacon-curing, which could be hastened 
if the organising body had funds. 

This description of the work of the I.A.O.S. explains the 
nature of the revolution in business methods going on in rural 
Ireland. It ought to be interesting to townsmen because the 
townsman's property rises and falls with the waxing and waning 
of agriculture. No real conflict between the interests of agriculture 
and urban interests is threatened by this organisation. In less 
than twenty years from this even urban Ireland will recognise 
how much it owed to this movement among the farmers, and far- 
sighted merchants and manufacturers will give their sympathy 
to a movement which, by aiding the farmers, will make them 
better buyers of the things which are produced in the cities, will 
make the Irish farmers better business men, more independent, 
more enterprising, and will unite them in non-political and non- 
sectarian organisations in a true brotherhood of industry." 

The President : " I will now call upon Mr. C. Korthaus, 
Berlin, Director of the Principal Union of German Industrial 
Co-operative Societies. He will speak on ' Credit and Industrial 
Co-operation.' " 

Director Korthaus (Berlin), then summed up his paper, 
which reads as follows : — 

" Under Industrial Co-operation we class those organisations 
having the progress of the industrial middle classes for their special 
object. The name ' Industrial Society ' does not refer to a special 
kind of society, but is rather a comprehensive term under which are 
included co-operative societies of the most varied kinds, all having 
the same common aim in view, viz., to benefit middle-class towns- 
people. We therefore reckon among the industrial societies of 
our organisation, credit societies, purchasing societies for trades- 
people and artisans, societies for the supply of raw material, pro- 
ductive societies, as well as the associated work and selling societies 
of independent craftsmen. 

In the main all these industrial enterprises are urban in 
character. For obvious reasons Industrial Co-operation has little 
bearing on rural problems. In the country a simple form of 
combined agriculture and trade is carried on and consequently 
the owner of such a business is more nearly related to an agri- 
cultural society. 

The most considerable and most important branch of Indus- 
trial Co-operation is the credit society. Credit societies are the 
foundation of industry and they are often the mainspring of further 
industrial enterprises. In Germany the credit societies of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch Union are mainly used for industrial purposes. 
In the Principal Union of the German Industrial Societies there 
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are some 360 credit societies, which are almost entirely urban in 
character ; and the same applies to the General Union of German 
Industrial and Provident Societies based on self-help. The rules 
and principles for the formation and management of societies are 
identical in both o ganisations. 

The statistics of the General Union and also those of the 
Principal Union serve to confirm the views that 300,000 to 320,000 
of the independent trading population of Germany are members 
of urban credit societies. If to this be added the 150,000 trades- 
people who have attached themselves to credit societies of a rural 
character, it may be said that of the total independent tradespeople 
of Germany — ^which might be estimated at something like two 
million — not more than one-fourth are members of credit societies. 
There is therefore stUl a wide field open for remunerative activity 
for the extension of credit societies. The economic and social 
conditions of these numerous industrial masses hamper to a con- 
siderable extent the formation of further successive unions. The 
want of sufficient technical training, especially in the smaller 
trades, is often combined with an inabUity to understand the 
co-operative ideal. On the other hand, local difficulties may often 
be the cause of abstention from participation in co-operative work. 
Not infrequently there is a want of suitable leaders and of persons 
fitted to carry on the work of a committee. In many cases econo- 
mic dependence, trade jealousy, and small-mindedness may bar 
the way to the spread of Co-operation in industry. 

Credit societies of an industrial character vary to a very 
considerable extent in their organisation. Some carry on business 
in the simplest manner, others are what one may call " developed 
on banking lines," i.e.^ are banks in miniature, especially adapted 
to the wishes and requirements of the industrial groups forming 
their membership. That the great majority of the urban loan 
societies are in a state of steady growth in banking technique is 
proved by the fact that the work of the paying out, check and 
draft departments all increase considerably from year to year. 
If the recognition of existing conditions had not led to this develop- 
ment, the more important societies would have been forced to this 
action by the ever-increasing competition of the large banking 
concerns and their branches. The intelligent and industrious 
tradesman expects the same facilities from his credit society as 
other banks offer. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
the credit society is more than ever an absolute necessity in present 
day industrialism. Even the strongly concentrated wholesale 
banking business would not be in a position to replace the credit 
societies by anything wholly fulfilling their functions. It is 
much to be regretted when this development on banking lines 
results, as it often does, in the large and more efficient societies 
transforming themselves into joint stock companies, and the step 
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can only be deplored by all friends of industry. The transforma- 
tion into joint stock companies is not a necessity arising out of 
business considerations, but rests mostly on a total misconception 
of the task of Co-operation and an exaggerated, if justifiable, self- 
consciousness on the paxt of specially efacient societies. Very 
frequently these ambitions have their source in the private wishes 
of the members of the committee, who think that the social standing 
of the director of a joint stock bank is much better than that of 
a member of the board of a credit society. 

The idea of forming special credit societies for certain trades 
and industries has wisely been abandoned. Such credit societies 
have only in very exceptional cases held their own, and most of 
them have failed. An industrial credit society should comprise 
the most diverse elements of self-dependent industry, so that 
all may find in the credit society a ready support. 

All specialising is harmful, and places the enterprise in 
jeopardy. On the other hand, no kind of harm can result from 
societies admitting civil servants and, even more agriculturalists, 
as members. 

Apart from the above-mentioned branches of work which are, 
on the whole, common to all credit societies, the conditions on 
which the credit societies grant loans vary very much. This 
diversity may partially be justified by special local conditions. 
For the most part the acceptance in its various forms serves as 
the basis of credit with or without the signature of a third person. 
In many credit societies open credit is granted, sometimes to a 
considerable amount, in the form of a current account. In such 
cases, business forms are employed which have gained for them- 
selves a certain justification from long usage. The borrowers are 
accustomed to these forms, and the managers of the branches are 
in a position to verify the trustworthiness of the borrower, but the 
habit of giving open credit is being more and more abandoned, 
perhaps because, in towns, it is always difficult to guarantee the 
trustworthiness of a borrower, and also, perhaps, because the old 
cautious methods which formerly prevailed in business have no 
longer the same importance. The difficulty of safe-guarding the 
business of a credit society is often accentuated by the fact that 
members of the society are not in a position to offer the real 
securities usually demanded in banking transactions. Anybody 
who can deposit valuable effects generally employs a different 
class of banking establishment, and feels too superior to have his 
loans negotiated by a co-operative credit society. 

Recently co-operative credit societies haVe to an increasmg 
extent found a basis for granting loans in the acceptance of out- 
standing or recently incurred claims, upon safe debtors, which the 
borrower transfers to the society. In the simple business dealings 
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amongst artisans this form of security can often not be used because 
there is the danger of offending a customer by transferring the 
claim. But in business transactions with authorities and in 
larger dealings, especially in the building industry, and in com- 
mercial transactions this form of security is applicable and service- 
able. 

An attempt has been made to found special credit societies 
for taking over the office of guarantors to the lending societies. 
As was to be expected, these attempts have failed because traders 
v/ho were really trustworthy refused to become members of such 
Guarantee Societies. 

It may be assumed as a fact, that as a rule, a properly con- 
stituted and well-managed credit society can meet all reasonable 
applications for credit made by its members. When complaints 
are made on this score the reason is usually to be found in the fact 
hat the traders have not known how to use the facilities offered 
by the cre'dit societies or have placed their demands too high. 
Credit societies can only grant credit for trading purposes, never 
for purposes of investment. At the same time care has to be 
taken that the trading loans appear to be economically justified. 
The society may not be misused by overstraining credit require- 
ments and employing exaggeratedly high loans for speculative 
purposes. 

In conjunction with the credit societies the central societies 
must be briefly mentioned ; these represent mainly groups of 
credit societies. The idea of central societies is much opposed 
in Germany. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that many 
central societies — especially those which are affiliated to the 
Prussian Central Co-operative Bank, afford valuable aid to their 
affiliated members. If the assertion that central societies could 
make no losses was formerly frequently made, these fairy tales are 
no longer circulated nowadays. Facts have taught the greatest 
optimists that risks are run by the central bank, as by every other 
credit business, which are naturally increased when the borrower 
resides, as he usually does, at a considerable distance from the 
lender. Experience has also shown that central banks are only 
really serviceable when the organisation has attained some con- 
siderable extent. Small central banks are useless, and should a 
society be in straits, such a bank can only help in a very modest 
way. 

After the credit societies, societies for the common purchase 
of raw material, or for power, and for common sale, take the most 
important place. Here a combination of the various groups of 
artisans is advisable, or rather essential. 

If there are great difficulties in the way of realising the co- 
operative ideal in urban industrial circles, even as regards credit 
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societies, these difficulties are considerably increased when it is 
a question of founding societies- for the supply of raw materiaf, 
associated workshops, and selling societies. It should be known 
that Schulze-Delitzsch, as he began to realise his co-operative 
ideal, next turned his attention to the formation of Raw Material 
Supply Societies for artisans. It deserves to be pointed out, as 
explaining present difficulties, that this type of society (from which 
Schulze-Delitzsch had expected so much, and which was to serve 
as a foundation for the later co-operative superstructure) wholly 
failed to achieve their expected purpose. In consequence of the 
great energy which Schulze-Delitzsch devoted to this very object, 
he succeeded in achieving some results even here. But they were 
not lasting. They were so insignificant that they would not have 
sufficed to create Schulze-Delitzsch's co-operative renown. At 
the present time there are several hundred credit societies in 
Germany which were founded directly on the initiative of Schulze- 
Delitzsch. On the other hand, there is propably not one of the 
raw material supply societies still in existence, which had the 
advantage of Schulze-Delitzsch's advice on its formation. 

The evident failures in this sphere of action are not due to 
the principle involved, but must rather be sought for in other 
circumstances. It may be affirmed that at the present time the 
difficulties attendant on the permanent establishment of such 
societies have not yet been overcome. 

Whilst people of all other callings and of all grades amongst 
the industrial classes are translating the co-operative ideal into 
action, those sections of society for whom co-operative cohesion 
means so much, unfortunately hold themselves aloof from co-opera- 
tive work to a very great extent. In many cases it could also be 
shown that after working together for many years in such a society 
the members have not got any nearer to each other. Often enough 
flourishing co-operative societies have been wrecked by the dis- 
sensions among their members. The better education of the 
younger generation of the industrial classes in technical and com- 
mercial subjects gives reason to hope for an improvement in this 
direction. On the other hand, economic conditions are exerting 
an ever-increasing force, so that the industrial classes are often 
faced by the great dilemma of either renouncing their independence 
or else of uniting co-operatively. The agreement amongst pro- 
ducers of raw material to charge a prearranged price, the agree- 
ments among large dealers, the syndicates, and the fixing of a 
universal price, aU provoke resistance, so that it may be assumed 
that the sections of the industrial classes who are capable of judging 
and are still independent, will think out measures for withstanding 
these tactics which are directed against their interests. 
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For the successful conduct of societies of this type there are 
three points of special importance : — 

(1) A favourable solution of the question of the financing of 
these societies. It is really impossible to found industrial societies 
on bank loans. Without ample capital of their own such societies 
have no chance of success. The financing of artisans' societies is 
fraught with special difficulties. Many artisans cannot see the 
importance of ample working capital for a large business under- 
taking. They have not the requisite commercial training for this. 
Their own business is often so constituted, that it does not help 
the owners to arrive at a correct view in commercial matters, or 
even incite them to do so. People have tried to lay the blame for 
the undesirable credit system which obtains in the smaller and 
medium sized businesses, at the door of co-operative business 
methods. If the Raw Material Supply and Associated Workshops 
for working men wish to carry on the business usually done in the 
open market by large dealers, co-operative enterprises must adapt 
themselves to the business methods held to be requisite and suit- 
able in the commercial world. Experience has shown that artisan 
industrial societies without adequate means of their own were 
merely attempts at working with insufficient resources, and were 
therefore doomed to failure. All the failures that have occurred 
in the domain of working men's co-operative societies are due 
mainly to the want of sufficient forethought in collecting an 
adequate supply of capital at the start. Assent cannot be given 
to the objection, that the collection of a sufficient amount of capital 
of their own is an impossibility for artisans. Independent artificers 
who are not in a position to pay in from ;flO to £15 in the course 
of a few years, cannot be helped by combining in a specialised 
co-operative society. Next to the inability to understand the 
importance of adequate working capital, in many instances failure 
to realise the necessity for laying a sound financial basis is often 
a source of weakness ; and this is a common attitude amongst 
artificers towards co-operative work. In the depths of their 
heart they do not really believe that a well planned organisation 
of small capitalists is capable of achieving great things in the 
industrial world. Collaboration is not exactly refused, but from 
over consideration of the pros and cons a real effective decision 
cannot be arrived at. Added to this is the opposition raised by 
competition, and further economic dependence, and independence, 
and in many instances the inability of private business firms to 
understand their business methods and many other drawbacks 
which seem to be inherent in small industrial undertakings. 

The financing of associated workshops and productive societies 
offers special difficulties because of this type of society demands 
a larger initial investment of capital. The impossibility of acquir- 
ing sufficient invested and working capital for such societies often 
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shipwrecks many promising projects. The question as to whether 
it is expedient to accept substantial State-aid in founding associated 
workshops and productive societies can unhesitatingly be answered 
in the affirmative in most cases, if the members of the society have, 
by their own exertions, shown that they are really in earnest in 
the matter. But the use of public funds should never be held out 
as an inducement to artificers to form such societies. 

As a further important axiom in favour of this mode of busi- 
ness, emphasis must be laid on the fact that the educative effect of 
Co-operationnpon its members is of much greater social and economic 
value than its direct material advantage. To fix the price of ra v 
material, the use of machines, &c. considerably below current 
prices cannot be the duty of an industrial co-operative society. 
The formation of industrial societies ought to make it possible 
for the artisan to perfect his trade and to modernise it on good 
commercial lines. If raw material, semi-manufactured articles, 
and the use of machines is fixed under current prices, experience 
has shown that the resultant economies are not to the advantage 
of the workers but to that of the customers. The effects of com- 
petition would gain in destructive force, and the society would be 
finally abused as a means of ruthless attack upon the members of 
the trade. This must, above all things, be avoided. The member 
of a co-operative society is not justified in demanding considerably 
lower prices than those current in the open market. A society can 
only produce good articles at a reasonable price, even in cases 
where the goods are supplied in small quantities. This important 
point is frequently misunderstood, for the value of a co-operative 
society is often estimated according to the lowness of the price 
at which it supplies goods. That industrial co-operative societies 
have an influence on prices ruling outside the circle of their own 
members, is a fact nobody disputes. 

The two views just mentioned can only be translated into 
action when a further business principle has found recognition, 
namely, the maintenance of cash payment, both for incoming and 
outgoing expenditures. I do not hesitate to assert that the 
industrial co-operative movement would wholly misapprehend its 
object and its task, if all business transactions, both in medium 
sized and small trades, were not conducted in such a way as to 
secure the carrying through of the cash payment system. If the 
credit system is continued even in business transactions with the 
society, then it would be better to abandon co-operative work. 
The introduction of the credit system into an industrial co-opera- 
tive society is synonymous with the beginning of collapse. All 
members who pay cash for purchases are injured by the credit 
sjTstem, and if they then — irritated by this abuse— turn their backs 
on the society, they cannot be blamed, for " good nature ends at 
money matters," and appeal cannot be made on this important 
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matter to this " co-operative spirit," for this spirit is the friend 
of cash payment — the Hfe-element of every co-operative society. 
If the credit system has gained an entrance, the society is also 
forced to make its co-operative purchases on credit too. Thus 
in a continuous line, the member borrows from the store, the store 
from the manufacturer, wholesale dealer, or bank. Thus, com- 
pared with the practice hitherto in vogue, under which the individual 
vidual trader borrowed direct, a third borrowing member has been 
added. By this means the credit system becomes more complicated 
and more dangerous in its effects upon the members of the society, 
who have first freed themselves from shop credit. 

The goal aimed at cannot always be reached on the formation 
of a society. It must be sufficient if the society at first limits 
the credit of materials and shortens the duration of credit. The 
economic independence of many members has such a penalising 
and retarding effect on their determinations, that it is often im- 
possible to strictly enforce cash payment at once. With the 
support of the members and tactful management on the part of 
the society's leaders, it is always possible to replace the credit for 
goods which was a necessity in the earlier stages, by the cash 
system after a few years' working. 

When a society succeeds in reaching this high goal, it has 
achieved incomparably more for its members socially and economi- 
cally than if it had procured underpriced goods for them. Only 
such societies as have their business methods arranged on a thorough 
cash basis, retain their freedom of judgment regarding the further 
extension of the business. 

It would be well to mention here a few experiments which 
have been made to secure up-to-date machines and implements 
for artificers by forming special purchasing societies. There are 
only a very few societies of this type in Germany and nothing 
definite can yet be said regarding their ultimate success. So far 
as the experiment has been made, this task has not been entrusted 
to local societies, which might have been suitable for the purpose ; 
it was considered preferable to allot a wide area to these societies, 
so that in reality we might speak of them as " Central Machinery 
Supply Societies." That such societies require considerable 
capital and have to incur large trade expenditure is self-evident. 
But here too, great danger lies in allowing too extended credit. 
It is a matter for serious consideration when artisans get machines 
on credit whose full employment in the undertaking is not assured. 

At the present time a strong tendency to embark on large 
works and contracts on the co-operative principle is apparent in 
German industry, especially in the case of official bodies. These 
efforts are largely supported by "the various public offices. The 
question has been raised as to whether it would be desirable to 
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establish special societies for labour contracts. All experience is 
against such a proceeding, but points rather to the utilisation 
of the raw material supply societies, works societies, and productive 
societies to this end. The formation of special societies for the 
purpose of supplying labour is rendered impracticable from the 
outset by the fact that the circumstances of the ceise make it 
impossible to count upon constant employment for such a society. 
On the other hand, it has to be borne in mind that special powers 
would be necessary, the conferring of which would entail heavy 
expenditure, and that further resources would have to be made 
available to finance such societies. A large number of the societies 
now established in Germany undertake public works, and such 
experiences as these societies have been able to gain are by no 
means unfavourable. But here too, the fact is made patent, that 
large undertakings without ample commercial experience are out 
of the question. Technical knowledge is not sufficient of itself 
and can by no means make up for deficient commercial ability. 

The results shown by the common sale societies in Germany 
are very varied. It is of course self-evident that such societies 
can only be of service in industries which can manufacture for 
stocking. The area of utility' of a common sale society is from 
the nature of things, very limited. On this account such societies 
have to exercise great caution in admitting new members. In 
these sale societies the warehoused goods are not so much regarded 
as species, but rather as industrial produce, the value of which is 
often decided by the special circumstances and wishes of the 
purchaser. Whether the associated sale societies should accept 
the products brought to them on their own account, or whether 
they shall only exhibit them and sell them on account of another 
is a question, that has to be decided on the merits of cases as they 
arise. Products whose value is largely a question of public taste 
should not be purchased by a society. It has been found practic- 
able to hire things which have come into a selling society's possession. 
But here, too, the utmost caution is essential. Specialised know- 
ledge on the part of the manager is essential if the society is not 
to suffer loss. 

Within the Principal Union of German Industrial Societies 
there are about 470 of the last mentioned type of society. Statistics 
regarding the results of the working of these societies are returned 
annually, but are not sufficient to allow of a general opinion being 
formed upon the value of each individual society. In these 
statistics the various types— raw material supply societies, asso- 
ciated workshop societies, sale societies, and productive societies 

have to be all grouped together, because the businesses carried 

on by these societies often overlap each other, so that it is fre- 
quently impossible to speak of one type of society pure and simple. 
Added to this, the individual circumstances of each society are so 
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very varied according to the objective of their enterprise and the 
extent of their business, that it is very difficult to construct a 
living presentment out of all the material to hand. It is a fact 
that the importance of working men's co-operative societies slowly, 
but surely, increases both as to number and as to influence. It 
is an established fact that many callings, such as that of baker 
and butcher, which were formerly only very slightly represented 
co-operatively, are now turning more and more to co-operative 
methods to further their interests. It cannot be the task of 
central co-operative unions to hasten this slow recruiting process 
by unusual and forcible methods. But in view of the great ignor- 
ance regarding the co-operative movement which prevails in 
trading circles, a careful propaganda is certainly necessary. It 
is difficult to judge of local circumstances, more difficult still to 
choose persons fitted to act as of&cers of a society. The peculiarity 
and complexity of many societies, which serve special industrial 
purposes, are another reason for prudent and considered co-opera- 
tive action, for failures involve large circles in loss. A favourable 
solution of the official difficulty is not always obtainable, because 
in working men's co-operative societies both technical ability and 
mercantile training are essential. It may be assumed that the 
education of the younger industrial generation which seems probable 
and which has been brought about by the improvement in our 
technical schools, will cause a change in this direction. 

German medium-sized and small industries must not shut 
themselves off from the problems of the time. What was formerly 
possible of accomplishment by the individual, intelligent, diligent 
workman is no longer so, owing to present day economic develop- 
ment. Industry must take the consequences of this fact. On 
the other hand, it is certain that there is a good deal of idealism 
and co-operative feeling in industrial circles, which only needs to 
be aroused to become active. 

The Industrial Co-operative Movement will make good pro- 
gress in Germany, and though owing to unfavourable circumstances 
it cannot be placed in the foremost ranks, still, it may be anticipated 
with certainty that it will be more and more respected and recog- 
nised as a weighty factor in our economic development." 



(7) What can Co-operative Housmg Societies Contribute to 
the Solution of the Housing Question ? 
The President : " We now come to the papers on ' What 
can Co-operative Housing Societies contribute to the Solution of 
the Housing Question.' Unfortunately, both the gentlemen who 
were to speak on this subject are prevented from being present. 
Dr. H. Albeecht, of Berlin, has given us a very instructive 
paper on the ' Development and Results attained by German 
Co-operative Building: Societies.' I ask you to take his paper as 
read." 
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Professor Albrecht's paper reads as follows : — 

" The housing question has now for a number of decades con- 
tinuously engaged public attention. At the present time no proof 
is needed to show that a house famine exists all over Germany 
which calls loudly for redress. It is true that the housing question 
is mainly a question of large cities and industrial centres, but it 
is by no means confined to these ; in many instances it extends 
to moderate-sized and small towns, and purely rural districts 
furnish, in by no means exceptional cases, examples of the crassest 
evils in the matter of housing. Nor is the lack of housing accom- 
modation in Germany a phenomenon by any means confined to 
the poorer classes of the population, in the narrower sense of that 
term. Large numbers of the middle classes, including the official 
class and better circumstanced private individuals, have to suffer 
severely from the cost of rents which are ever becoming more and 
more exorbitant. 

Among the numerous expedients adopted to remove the 
existing evils during recent years, the attempt to mitigate the 
heavy burdens of the house-seeker by means of self-help has taken 
a more and more prominent place. Our task is to investigate 
what has so far been accomplished by this means, and what can 
still be accomplished. The interrogative form of our theme 
indicates that it is assumed from the start, that the solution of the 
housing question cannot be achieved by means of co-operative 
action alone. All competent judges agree that a radical cure of 
the existing evils can only be effected by means of drastic measures 
on the part of the authorities to put an end to the increase in the 
price of ground and land, which has been brought about by present 
day conditions favouring the artificial appreciation of prices, to 
the detriment of the whole community. Until other conditions 
have been created by such action, private building activity (which 
will always claim the lion's share in supplying the demand for 
houses) cannot attain to healthy development, nor will building 
undertaken for the common good, especially co-operative building, 
be able to bring about a real improvement of the conditions. But 
whilst those who at the present time lustily raise their voices to 
rally to the fight against the house famine, one party, with a 
certain amount of one-sidedness^ confines itself exclusively to 
attacking the stronghold of land speculation, and attributes little 
value to the subsidiary work of building undertaken for the benefit 
of the community. The representatives of the modem co-operative 
building movement believe that they may claim a higher apprecia- 
tion of their efforts than they have recently received at the hands 
of those who come forward exclusively as land reformers and from 
others,* though they are quite ready to . acknowledge that their 

*Cf the series of articles in the " Bodenreform," 1909, No. 18, and Eberstadt 
Handbuch des Wohnungswesens und der Wohnungsfrage, 2nd Ed. Jena, 1 9 10. 
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efforts alone are not sufficient to reach the yet far distant goal. 
In order to arrive at a correct estimate of the importance of co- 
operative building societies in the province of housing reform, 
it will be necessary first to cast a glance backwards over their 
development and accomplishments up to the present time.f 

Co-operative building societies are only one of the many 
organisations by means of which Germany has tried to put cottage 
building on a broader basis, where private building enterprise did 
not keep pace with the demand. It may, therefore, be well to 
preface the short account of the development and achievements 
of German co-operative societies which is here designed, with a 
few statements regarding other movements directed towards the 
same end, and their most distinctive features. 

If we leave out of our purview the building of artisan dwellings 
by industrial enterprise, which are met with in Germany as early 
as the Eighteenth Century, the joint stock companies, which 
proposing to themselves public philanthropic objects, were the 
first to take up this particular work ; they date back to about the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. In contradistinction to the 
ordinary joint stock companies aiming at profit, the societies in 
question show their philanthropic character by the fact that they 
fixed the dividend to be eventually paid at a moderate rate of 
interest, any profits accruing over and above that amount being 
placed to a reserve fund, or else to be used in extending the move- 
ment. Furthermore, as a rule the administration is carried on 
by unsalaried officers. The oldest society of this sort now existing 
in Germany is the Berlin Mutual Building Society, which came 
into existence in the year 1848 with a share capital of 264,000 
marks (£13,200), which has up to the present built houses to the 
value of two million marks (£100,000). Taking only the most 
successful, among other similar societies that followed were 
— arranged according to the date of their formation : The Gladbach 
Society (1869) ; the Barmen Building Society for Artisan Dwellings 
(1872) ; the Mutual Building Union of Dresden (1887) ; the Union 
for the Improvement of Small Dwellings in Berlin (1888) ; the 
Building Society for Small Dwellings Ltd. in Frankfort-on-Main 
(1890) ; the Hamburg Building Union (1903) ; which was originally 
started as a co-operative society and afterwards converted into a 
joint stock company, &c., &c. 

In some places an attempt has recently been made to utilise 
the limited liability company, as offering a simplified business 
procedure, but thus far this attempt has met with little support. 

t Regarding further details we would refer the reader to H. Criiger's article, 
" Baugenossenschaflen," in the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, Jena, 
1909, and W. Vossberg's book, "Die deutsche Baugenossei.schaftsbewegung. 
Berlin, 1906. 
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In principle both forms of society work on the same business 
lines, in so far as they aim at earning a dividend for their members 
whose payments form the working capital ; though such dividend 
be only in the majority of cases moderate, that dividend is nowa- 
days generally earned. As a matter of fact, however, hardly one 
of them has succeeded in making their shares, or their share in 
the business, marketable stocks. Such shares are usually in the 
hands of philanthropically-minded capitalists, who never counted 
on interest on the investments, and were even ready under certain 
circumstances to sacrifice their capital. The societies in question, 
therefore, bear cie facto, more or less, the character of concerns 
which depend for support on the benevolence of the well-to-do 
classes, and it cannot be denied that for the great mass of the 
poorest classes, and therefore those whose housing conditions are 
most neglected, the work of such societies cannot be dispensed with. 

The character of benevolent institutions is still more deeply 
impressed upon a number of societies that engage in the construc- 
tion of small dweUings mainly as their one object, but also in con- 
junction with other philanthropic objects. In these the working 
capital is suppHed by the contributions of members, free of interest, 
and other contributions of a philanthropic nature. We may 
mention as the principal types of this kind of enterprise, the Union 
for the Benefit of the Working classes in Stuttgart (1866), the 
Union " Worker's Home " in Bethel, near Bielefeld (1886), the 
Bremen Mutual Building Society (1887), the Union for the Im- 
provement of Housing Conditions in Munich (1899), &c. 

Whilst the above-mentioned enterprises as a rule use (in 
addition to the means supplied from philanthropic sources) loan 
on mortgage to a very considerable extent to attain their object, 
the benevolent character is still more markedly to the fore in 
a number of institutions which have been endowed by individual 
philanthropists and founders, and are generally utilised for the 
purpose of house building, by perpetually employing the capital 
accruing from rents to further extension of their philanthropic 
work, as e.g., the Alexandra Institution in Berlin (1866), the Abegg 
Foundation for Workmen's Houses in Danzic (1870), the Aders 
Housing Institution in Diisseldorf (1887), the Foundation. endowed 
by the publisher, H. J. Meyer, in Leipzig (1888), the Abraham 
Philipp Schuldt Institution in Leipzig (1892). 

From these concerns of a more or less philanthropic character, 
the building societies founded by the would-be householders 
themselves are sharply differentiated,* and it is the history of the 
formation, the development and the appreciation of these that is 
to form the kernel of our discourse. It might not be inopportune 
to here emphasise the fact, that the German Building Societies 
must not be placed in the same category as the " Building Societies " 

L 
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of England and the United States and similar co-operative forms 
in Belgium, whose object is not themselves to construct houses 
for their members, but rather to advance sums of money to the 
latter for the acquisition of a house, and in England and America, 
especially, these societies are virtually nothing more than mort- 
gage banks or societies for loans on real property (Realkreditkassen), 
and have very largely droppecl their co-operative character and 
assumed the duties of bankers (Grossbanken). An attempt was 
made in Breslau in the sixties of last century to acclimatise the 
English Building Society to Germany, but it had to be given up 
at its very inception and found no successors. The German 
Building Societies which are flourishing at the present time are 
without exception building societies in the strictest sense of the 
word, i.e., their paramount object is the building of houses for 
their members. 

The first impulse towards the formation of building societies 
in Germany was given by the Union of Schulze-Delitzsch societies, 
who approached the question at the Union's Annual Congress in 
Mayence (1864) and Stettin (1865). In the year 1870 there were 
only three building societies, by 1871 this number had increased 
to seventeen. Of these older societies, as fair as we know, the only 
one still in existence is the Co-operative Building Society of Munich. 
Only few of them have succeeded in accomplishing anything 
worth mentioning. The main reason for this is probably that the 
requirements of the co-operative law of July 4th, 1868, and more 
especially the unlimited liability therein stipulated, were not con- 
ducive to their development. Hence these organisations have 
had no lasting influence in solving the question of workmen's 
dwellings. 

A new impetus was given by the example of Denmark towards 
the end of the seventies, when the constitution of the Copenhagen 
Workmen's Building Society (which had been founded in 1865 
and had worked with the greatest success) became the model for 
the Flensburg Working Men's Building Society, which was run 
in 1878, also at the time when the older German co-operative law 
was still in force, and this society was for almost a decade the 
only German Building Society which, from a conjunction of 
favourable circumstances, surmounted the difficulties then placed 
in the way of such enterprises. Closely allied to the Copenhagen 
Building Society in principle, the Flensburg Working Men's 
Building Society formed the model for all future co-operative 
building societies. 

Membership of the society is acquired by payment of a small 
entrance fee and by undertaking the responsibility of acquiring a 
share of moderate value by means of small instalments suited to 
the means of a working man. The share may either be paid in 
full, or in several larger instalments, and several shares may be 
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held. The members receive a share of profits accruing from the 
business in proportion to their payments. The working capital 
of the society consists of the sum total of its shares so taken up, 
augmented by loans on mortgage, and other forms of loan, e.g., 
savings of members, or the issue of debentures^ and this is used for 
building houses. Every member has the right to apply for one of 
the finished houses ; if there are more applicants than houses, the 
question is decided by lot. 

The Flensburg Working Men's Building Society and the 
BerHn Co-operative Building Society, founded in 1886, are repre- 
sentative of the ownership system, such as part of the older 
German Benevolent Building Societies had likewise adopted ; the 
principle of which is, that the applicant can occupy the house 
on payment of rent, which eventually pays off the purchase price. 
He pays as rent a percentage of the purchase price, generally in 
monthly instalments, and in addition a certain amount towards 
paying off the principal, so that within a given period the whole 
purchase price is paid off. As soon as a stated portion of the 
purchase price is paid — say, about a third — the house is transferred 
to the applicant as owner in the Land Register ; the remainder of 
the purchase price is either paid off on the same terms or is entered 
as a permanent mortgage. In order to prevent the too rapid change 
of owners alienating the houses from their original purpose and 
opening the way for speculation, most of the building societies 
have recently imposed all sorts of restrictive conditions upon 
purchasers : for instance, they (the societies) have retained the 
right to re-entry at the original cost, and so on. 

To the already enumerated co-operative societies of this type, 
several others were added in the course of the succeeding years ; 
of these the oldest are, the Artisan's Building Society for Gaarden, 
Kiel, and its surroundings (1890), the Provident and Building Society 
in Blumenthal on the Weser (1894), which has carried through the 
ideal of the one family house more thoroughly than any other, 
since it has, with only a few exceptions (which occurred in the early 
days of its working) confined itself to the erection of houses for one 
family, whereas most of the co-operative societies have put up 
houses containing two or more dwellings, the rents of which help 
the acquirer of such a house to reduce his own rent, a proceeeding 
which, viewed from a social standpoint, has unmistakable draw- 
backs,' and is decidedly objectionable. . ,. gl'iij 

A new phase in the development of the co-operative building 
societies' ideals is represented by the Hanoverian Provident and 
Building Co-operative Society, founded in 1886 while the old law 
was still in force, but which like the Flensburg Working Men's 
Building Society and the Beriin Co-operative Building Society, 
was later transformed into a limited liability society. The new 
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principle introduced by this society does not really consist in the 
abandonment of building houses for ownership purely, for amongst 
the older societies there were some — though only a minority — 
which confined themselves to the erection of tenant leasehold 
houses for their members. The new principle in the system 
inaugurated by the Hanover Provident and Building Society, and 
afterwards followed by many other societies, is that the society on 
principle renounces the right to give the tenant co-operators notice, 
or to raise the rent as long as these observe their agreements and 
keep the house in order. Under these conditions the tenant system, 
excluding the possibility of the intrusion of speculation, assures to 
the tenant undisturbed possession of his house, without binding 
himself to perpetual occupation. Of the large number of co-opera- 
tive societies which have adopted this system, we may enumerate 
as the most noteworthy, the Berlin Provident and Building Society 
(1892), the Altona Provident and Building Society (1892), the Dort- 
mund Provident and Building Society (1893), and the Dresden 
Provident and Building Society (1904). 

Co-operative Building Societies first began to flourish after 
the chief obstacle to the development of such societies, i.e., un- 
limited liability, had been removed by the co-operative law of 
May 1st, 1889. From that time forward every year numerous 
new societies have been formed, whose achievements have very 
quickly placed them on a par with the older philanthropic societies, 
and soon left them numerically far behind. Added to this was 
another circumstance, without which their rapid development 
could hardly have taken place, namely, the promulgation of the 
Sickness and Old Age Insurance Law on June 22nd, 1889, which 
placed the large capital resources of the Sickness and Old Age 
Insurance Caisses of the State as borrowing sources at the 
disposal of such societies. 

Accordingly, we find the co-operative building movement rapidly 
advancing, more particularly wherever the Old Age Pension Caisses 
show an intelligent appreciation of its importance, as in the Pro- 
vince of Hanover, the Rhine Province, Westphalia, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hesse-Nassau, and a few of the federated States of 
Southern Germany. 

Another group of co-operative building societies owe their 
rapid rise to the fact that the public funds of the Empire or the 
federated States were made available to them for house-building 
purposes. The membership of this type of society is confined, to 
railway and other Imperial and State servants, or at any rate 
consists mainly of these. 

Finally, we have to note the recent rapid growth of the co- 
operative building societies formed by government and other 
officials, also due in the first instance to the support accorded by 
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the authorities. By this means the co-operative building move- 
ment, which had hitherto been chiefly directed to improving the 
housing conditions for the working classes, was placed on a much 
broader basis and there is no doubt that here, where the organisa- 
tion rests on much stronger shoulders, the principle of self-help 
will have rapid and lasting results. 

Now when it comes to stating in figures what dimensions the 
co-operative movement has attained, in Germany at the present day 
and what it has achieved in the matter of house construction, the 
statistics fail us more or less in this direction. Comprehensive 
statistics which take an aU-embracing survey of the issues included 
in these questions, and report thereon, are, unhappily, non-existent. 
According to the " Report upon German Co-operative Statistics 
for 1907," * published by the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank, 
there were on January 1st, 1907, 682 co-operative building societies 
with a membership of 134,578. Unfortunately these statistics, 
which are the only official ones, contain no information regarding 
the building activity of the societies. 

The Annual Reports of the various Co-operative Unions 
contain more exact returns on the building activity of their affiliated 
societies. In the most recent publication at our disposal, " Year- 
Book of the General Union of German Industrial and Trading 
Co-operative Societies founded on Self -Help," which relates to 
the year 1908, f the number of co-operative building societies 

returned for that year is 848, only eleven of which are still working 
on the unlimited liability basis. The Union was furnished with 
statistics by 158 of these societies, having a membership of 49,400, 
and of which 135 belonged to the Union. By these societies 
11,198 dwellings in rented houses and 3,670 dwellings in purchased 
houses had been built up to the date of the Report, making a total 
of 14,868 finished dwellings. The value of the finished houses 
as debited in the balance sheets is given as 89,916,686 marks 
(;f4,495,843). 

The Union of the Co-operative Building Societies, based on 
common property, comprised on December 31st, 1908,:[: 174 socie- 
ties, 168 of which supplied statistical returns to the Union. As 
the name of the Union implies, these societies only construct leased 
houses ; it includes amongst its members the largest co-operative 
building societies existing in Germany ; some of these being purely 
working men's co-operative societies, but several of them co- 
operative societies formed by civil servants. For this reason a 

* Compiled by A. Petersilie. Special reprint from the supplement to the 
Journal of the Royal Prussian Statistical Commission. 

tXII Annual Report, published by H. Cruger. Berlin, 1910. 

J Mmutes of the XIII Aniiual Congress of the Union. Published by the Union. 
Berlin, 1909. 
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more detailed examination of the statistics should not be wanting 
in interest. The membership of the 168 societies sending returns 
amounted at^the givenjdate to 65,697, no less than ten societies pos- 
sessed a mernbership of over 1,00Q, and included in these were four 
of over 3,000,-viz., the Dresden Provident and Building Union, 3,061; 
the Dortmund Provident and Building Society, 3,104 ; the Berlin 
Provident and Building Society, 4,839 — aU three predominantly 
working men's organisations — the Berlin Officials Housing Society, 
9,700 members. Of the 168 societies sending in returns, thirty 
had not yet begun building operations ; the remaining 138 societies 
had completed 19,727 houses. Of these, two — the Berlin Official 
Housing Union (2,290), and the Dortmund Provident and Building 
Union (1,211) — ^had completed more than 1,000 dwellings ; in 
the meanwhile the Berlin Provident and Building Union had been 
added to the number ; this society, by the completion of extensive 
new buildings during 1909 totalled 1,116 dwellings. The value of 
all these building operations, as debited in the balance sheets, 
amounted to the round sum of 124 million marks (£6,200,000). As 
a remarkable result of the achievements compassed by co-operative 
societies it may be stated that the total amount invested by mem- 
bers and deposited by them as savings reached over seventeen 
million marks (£850,000), and that they had accumulated reserve 
funds of over a million marks (£50,000). 

The 111 co-operative building societies of the Rhine Province, 
having a round membership of 16,300, had completed 7,483 dwell- 
ings by the end of 1908.* Up to the same period the number of 
houses completed by the 120 Westphalian Building Societies f 
(which at that time had a total membership of 15,735), was 7,371. 
It is superfluous to give here further figures relating to the smaller 
societies whose activity, compared with that of those quoted, is 
on a much more modest scale. 

The above information, though unfortunately very imperfect, 
owing to the lack of precise returns, ought still to be sufficient to 
give an idea of the extent of co-operative building activity in 
Germany, and of what it has accomplished quantitatively in the 
way of house construction. The extension of co-operative building 
societies in the different federated States and provinces 
naturally is marked by considerable diversity. They are most 
numerous in the western _^ provinces of the kingdom of Prussia, 
especially in the Rhine province and Westphalia, next in Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and HessCj^Nassau. The further east, the 
more thinly are the places sown with active co-operative building 
societies, although recently they have begun to show keen energy 

* Year Book of the Rhenish Societies for promoting the movement for housing 
artisans, 1908. Diisscldorf, 1909. 

+ Report of the VII Annual Congress of the Union of Westphalian Building 
Societies. MUnster in Westphalia, 1909. 
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in East Prussia, Poland, Silesia, and in the kindgom of Saxony. 
In the States of Southern Germany, they are still in an early stage 
of development. The cause of this naturally lies, primarily, in the 
whole economic development of the various country districts. 
On the other hand, the slower or more rapid growth of the move- 
ment has been greatly influenced by the support given to it by the 
Old Age Pension Insurance Caisses and the local authorities. 

The greatest diversity also exists regarding the mode of con- 
struction — whether houses for letting or for purchase are con- 
structed", and if for letting, whether these contain several dwellings 
or are only cottages, or one-family dwellings. As a rule the tenant 
dwellings greatly preponderate. This is made obvious by the fact 
that by far the largest Union, the Union of German Building 
Societies based on common property, consists only of societies 
which build rented houses exclusively. But also within the General 
Union (Schulze-Delitzsch) the number of societies that construct 
tenant houses is greatly in the majority. In 1908, of the societies 
reporting, 133 societies had 11,198 dwellings in tenanted houses, 
and only 55 societies had constructed 3,670 dwellings for private 
ownership. The construction of houses for private ownership is 
most largely carried on at present by societies in the western 
provinces. According to the report from the Rhine province, of 
the 2,756 houses erected to that date by the co-operative societies, 
1,253 were tenant houses and 1,460 houses for purchase. The 
report gives no information as to the number of dwellings con- 
tained in each class of house. ■ 

•The number of large tenement houses, which contain four 
or more dwellings, appear on the whole to be relatively increasing, 
because in many places the high price of land makes the construc- 
tion of small houses with few dwellings practically impossible. 
This is especially noticeable amongst the societies of the Union of 
German Co-operative Building Societies, bcised on co-partnership 
ownership, whose field of activity is preponderating in the larger 
towns and more especially in Eastern Germ'any. Of the 2,149 
houses erected by the societies of this Union up to the end of 1908, 
there were only 354 really small houses of one or three djvellings ; 
the remaining 1,795 are houses containing four and more dwellings, 
•and included in that number are 1,202 which contained seven and 
more, that is large tenement houses in the real sense of the term, 
not to make use of the ominous term " tenement barracks." The 
picture presented of the societies belonging to the " General Union," 
in its report, is a very different one. Here were enumerated 2,780 
houses (tenant and ownership houses) with one to three dwellings, 
and of these only 1,699 were large houses with four and more dwell- 
ings. The conditions are considerably improved in the western 
provinces. According to the report of the Union of Westphalian 
Building Societies, of the 2,089 houses erected in Westphalia to 
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the end of 1908, by societies belonging to the Union, there were 
1,377 with one to three dwellings, and only 712 with dwellings for 
four and more families. In the Rhine province this ratio is as 
5,920 to 669, and in this total are included houses built by public- 
minded limited companies, societies with limited liability, and 
unions. Of the tenant houses 20 per cent., of the owned houses 
28 per cent, are single dwellings ; and 28 per cent, and 63-4 per 
cent, respectively are houses with two dwellings. In the report 
of the Rhenish tJnion for Promoting the Housing of the Working 
Classes, the pleasing fact is reported, that frequently, even in the 
larger towns such as Cologne, the erection of these small houses 
has been found practicable. 

As regards the rent of the houses erected by the co-operative 
societies, there are no statistical returns which permit of com- 
parison with the prices charged for houses put on the market by 
private owners. Therefore only personal impressions can be 
given on this point. A summary of these goes to show that, on 
the whole, the rent of houses erected co-operatively is not much 
under that ruling in the locality. This is inherent in the nature 
of things. As we shall see below, most co-operative societies work 
by no means under more favourable financial circumstances than 
do private builders, but rather under less favourable conditions. 
Therefore, when some building societies state in their annual 
reports that rents have been reduced below those current in a 
locality, that is not normally the case on sound financial lines, 
and it is always only a question of smaller dividends. 

Now if we make a deduction from the statistics given above, 
we must confess — if we do not wish to be guilty of unjustifiable 
optimism — that so far the total output of co-operative building 
activity (and the same applies to other public-spirited contractors) 
as compared with the total output of houses required to cover the 
demand for the same, is quantitatively very moderate. This is 
more clearly seen when we go into closer details. Within the 
boundaries of Berliji a total of 4,000 houses has not yet been 
reached by all the building societies existing in Berlin put together 
— the Officials' Housing Union, the Berlin Loan and Building 
Union, the Berlin Co-operative Building Society, the Fatherland 
Building Union, the Building Society of the Employees of the. 
Berlin Tramways, the Building Society Moabite, and a few other 
small and unimportant societies — assuming a round total of 
400,000 houses in Berlin, that does not make 1 per cent, of all the 
houses existing in Berlin — a percentage much too small to have 
the least effect on the housing market. The conditions appear 
rather more favourable in a few other large towns. When, for 
example, a single co-operative society erects over 1,200 dwellings 
in Dortmund, and in Altona a growing co-operative society erects 
nearly 1,400 dwellings, we come to figures that are more con- 
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siderable. But these are exceptions, and we cannot in objectively 
judging the matter, estimate the importance of co-operative 
building activity in the housing movement now, or for a very long 
time to come, in its quantitative achievements, i.e., as in any way 
coming into real competition with private building enterprise and 
thereby being able to effect a reduction of rents. 

In our opinion the importance of co-operative building societies 
lies primarily in quite different directions. In order to make this 
point clear, we shall have to occupy ourselves more especially 
with the qualitative aspect of their achievements, and we shall 
thereby arrive at the conclusion that the building societies have 
had a great educative influence on the construction of small dwell- 
ings in Germany and have in this way contributed to the improve- 
ment of the housing conditions. The social and educative import- 
ance of the co-operative building societies in other directions must 
also be considered. 

If, taking the first of the above-mentioned directions, we 
compare the style of small dwelling which was formerly to be met 
with, and the style that has been gradually evolved by means of 
public-spirited building, nobody will be able to exclude the im- 
pression, that in site planning, in the working out of ground plans 
and house plans, in building techniques, as well from the economic 
and artistic points of view, totally new ground has been broken 
by the co-operative building societies. If we consider how in- 
adequate was the room accommodation formerly provided by 
speculative builders, in order to increase the number of rooms 
and in consequence to raise the rent, and that even at that time 
larger houses were built without comfort, whereas the accommoda- 
tion of the smaller dwellings rarely exceeded the minimum pre- 
scribed by police regulations, we shall come to estimate the efforts 
of the co-operative societies in this direction all the more highly. 
The results of these efforts are most apparent where conditions 
are least complicated, i.e., in the construction of small houses for 
one or two families. Thanks to the intensive efforts of a few 
societies, and especially of the co-operative unions, collections of 
plans to serve as patterns have been made and circulated, advisory 
offices have been established here and there, typical forms of con- 
struction have been devised for cottages in certain districts, which 
satisfy the most exacting demands, even from the artistic side, 
without thereby neglecting the principles of a wise economy. 
But attention must be specially directed towards what has been 
done in this direction by a number of co-operative building societies 
in the larger towns by their exemplary achievements in erpcting 
perfect houses. " Built from designs which have been worked 
out to the smallest detail by men who are acknowledged to be the 
most competent architects of our time, the practical needs of the 
tenant are as thoroughly considered as are the demands of health 
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and beauty, these buildings represent in their exemplary construc- 
tion the visible results of co-operative constructive capacity, upon 
which not only its creators, but all other German co-operative 
societies may look with pride." — Vossberg. 

Such architectural achievement can of course not bejexhibited 
by all co-operative societies, but amongst them all is to be found 
the same striving after spacious construction, which redeems 
co-operative houses from a squat and cramped appearance, brings 
light, air and sun into the rooms, and provides freedom of move- 
ment for their inhabitants, comforts which have so often to be 
renounced by the tenants of other sma:ll dwellings, and further, 
they endeavour to meet the demands of hygiene by providing 
playing grounds, bathing conveniences, &c. 

With regard to the figures quoted further back the objection 
might be raised : Of what avail are these few isolated achievements 
as opposed to the fact that now as formerly, only a very small 
percentage of the demand for houses can be satisfied by co-opera- 
tive activity, and as far as can be foreseen this state of affairs will 
continue in the future ? The answer to this is, that this pioneer 
work of the co-operative 'societies has by no means been without influ- 
ence upon the speculative building trade. It is true that it has been 
denied by a weighty authority* that buildings erected by co- 
operative societies can be taken as universal types, or be regarded 
as a means of solving the housing question, because these societies 
start with the initial advantage of building without a view to 
profit — ^with cheap and public loan funds, cheap or presented sites 
— which advantages private building contractors do not possess. 
In another place | I have maintained that this reasoning is based 
on false premises as far as co-operative building activity and the 
building activity of mutual benefit societies come into the question. 
The co-operative and other societies which have created typical 
tenement buildings for large towns, have in no instance built on 
cheap or presented sites ; they have, without exception, been 
obliged to pay the price ruling in the locality for their ground, 
and have adduced the proof that, this notwithstanding, it is possible 
to erect houses at rentals which are mostly lower than those usual 
in the locality ; houses, moreover, whose construction is as high 
as the heavens above that formerly to be found in the towns 
in question. And as regards the cheap public loan funds, the 
half per cent, less than the private building contractor, which 
they pay for such building capital as flows from public sources, is 
more than compensated for by the compulsory redemption, which 
the said money lenders|impose, and with which the private con- 

* Eberstadl Handbuch des Wohnungswesens und der Wohnungsfrage, II edition, 
p. 402. Jena, 1910. 

+ Ztitschrift fUr Wohnungswesen, vol. VIII. No. 20. 
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tractor has not to reckon. If one considers in addition that the 
co-operative building societies and mutual benefit building societies 
have taken upon themselves the nobile officium to build better and 
more solidly than the others, and that they really do pay their 
tradesmen and workmen, then it is clear without further demon- 
stration that they are not more favourably situated than private 
contractors, but in many cases are much less favourably circum- 
stanced, and it is a thoroughly wrong assumption that their building 
achievements cannot serve as examples for private building enterprise. 

But quite apart from these more theoretical considerations, 
daily observation teaches that the example set by public-spirited 
co-operative building societies in many large towns has actually 
forced private enterprise to follow in its wake ; we could- point 
to dozens of instances where the ground plans thought out by the 
Union of Co-operative Building Societies, after thorough study, 
where other hygienic arrangements which they have introduced 
have actually become tj/pical of general building construction 
in many places. 

But in order to arrive at a proper appreciation of the real 
significance of co-operative building, we must, in addition to its 
direct achievements in the technical and economic fields, briefly 
review the social and educative momenta that have become active 
within the co-operative building movement, which reacting on the 
housing movement generally have exerted an influence upon it. 

" Whatever evidences of new, healthy, fresh and joyous life 
may grow up in these houses and dwellings on the basis of the 
changed conditions of tenure which the individual co-operator 
now enjoys in his home life ; these results are really the noblest 
fruition of all. co-operative' building enterprise, the most cherished 
reward of all honest effort."* 

Reference has been frequently made, and with overwhelming 
evidence, to the extent of the hygienic, economic and social evils 
which result from bad housing conditions, since the housing question 
has been publicly discussed; and from all directions it has been 
pointed out that the stand made against the majority of patho- 
logical phenomena in the social body will "be fruitless until the lever 
is simultaneously applied to a drastic improvement m housing 
conditions. 

The German Co-operative Building Movement has furnished, 
in miniature, the undeniable proof that these deductions are well 
founded. For although as yet no statistical figures furnish us with 
incontrovertible information regarding the health, death-rate, 
economic and moral conditions prevailing in co-operative houses, 

* We keep here, and in the following, on the lines of the excellent presentment 
which Vcssberg gives in the publication already quoted of the results of the Co- 
operative Building Society Movement in the social and educational fields. Cf. 
also H. Albrecht: Funf Jahre praktisch-sozialer Tatigkeit. Berlin, 1898. 

!■& 
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all those acquainted with the movement proclaim^ as with one 
voice, that the beneficial effects the changed housing conditions 
have had, and continue to have, on the body and soul of all in- 
habitants of the co-operative houses, cannot be too highly rated. 
Perhaps these effects become most apparent on cursory observa- 
tion, in cases where the small man has been enabled by co-operation 
to become the possessor of a little home of his own. A few of these 
advantages must be renounced by the tenants of co-operative 
leased houses, but as is well known, such advantages are balanced 
by disadvantages of other kinds. However, the primeval senti- 
ment of love for one's own newly- acquired home flourishes on this 
soil, and where it has taken root, further results are not wanting. 
An appreciation of the value of a healthy and cheerful home-life 
is awakened, family-life is strengthened, the outlook on life becomes 
brighter and more confident. By the spirit of comradeship in 
house and home, which is often developed in its most attractive 
form in such soil, the individual is freed from the state of social 
isolation in which he had, perhaps, hitherto passed his days, and 
included in a collective life which gives a new value to the receptive 
qualities, and strengthens purpose and endeavour in an astonishing 
way. 

From the root of this community of feeling many another 
form of social service has sprung up amongst co-operators, which 
contribute towards raising the standard of life of those concerned. 
Winter fuel is obtained co-operatively at a lower price, a co-opera- 
tive shop for the purchase of all sorts of necessary articles, and 
sometimes even a co-operative baking society is formed, garden 
land is leased, Kindergartens and children's nurseries are estab- 
lished, library and reading rooms opened, theatrical and other 
social evenings arranged, friendly societies formed, and many 
other similar arrangements started, which in some places develop 
into flourishing concerns.* This communal feeling also tends to 
make individuals use carefully, for the sake of its communal 
utility, what has been created at great sacrifice and trouble by the 
community ; or even here and there causes them to lend a hand 
to repair some damage that has been done — in other words, it 
trains to better habits than we are accustomed to find in most of 
the dwellings of the poorer people. Hence the neatness and 
cleanliness of co-operative homes, upon which so many observers 
have laid stress, even where several families are living together, 
and which stands in diametrical opposition to the ever-recurring 
complaints of the industrial landlord, that the bad condition of 
the dwelling is chiefly caused by its inhabitants. 

But the administrative work of co-operative societies offers 
another source of wide-spread influence of a social character, which 

" Cf. Kromrey, Baugenossenschaften und der Berliner Spar-und-Bauverein. 
Berlin, 1904. 
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is certainly not directly connected with the actual purpose of the 
co-operative building society— i.e., the promotion of the housing 
movement— but which, nevertheless, is worthy of special attention 
on account of its far-reaching effects. More than ten years ago* 
I drew attention to the significance of these subsidiary effects of 
the co-operative building movement, especially noticeable in co- 
operative building societies which are avowedly artisan. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that such an organisation is not 
brought to life without the collaboration of men of other than 
the artisan class. The working man, however highly developed 
his intelligence, is not, for purely external reasons, in a position 
to undertake certain offices which must be filled in a co-operative 
building society. He has not the leisure, and above all, he has 
not the business knowledge and experience required for this, and 
which can only be gained after long years of work directed towards 
a very different goal to that aimed at by himself. A building 
society with its complicated business technicaUties, therefore, only 
has a prospect of success when men can be found in the ranks of 
those who possess this business knowledge and experience, who 
are ready and willing to collaborate in a disinterested fashion over 
the allotted task. One of the best signs of our socially progressive 
times is that in every part of Germany where during the last few 
years co-operative building societies have been formed, such men 
have been found, and one of the best subsidiary results of the 
co-operation of men from different strata of society is that the 
working man has thus a chance of getting an insight into the souls 
and thoughts of those strata of society whose selfishness and male- 
volence are — according to the representations he has received — 
responsible for all social misery. 

In co-operative work he learns " that there are amongst this 
class, men of straightforward spirit and open heart, of good honest 
purpose, who do not think exclusively of their own gain ; and 
what is not less important, in this co-operative activity the educated 
and propertied classes often get an insight into a world which has 
been hitherto wholly unknown to them, they get to know the needs 
of the working man, to understand his wishes and demands, to 
esteem his individuality and his aspirations. It opens the way for 
a mutual understanding between man and man, for an adjustment 
of the differences between class and class, in a manner that seemed 
formerly impossible. Yet such an understanding is at once the 
essential precursor and the most beneficient effect of all real reform 
of social life." — Vossberg. 

The question has recently been raised by a weighty thinker | 
Whether the co-operative society is the most suitable form of organisa- 

* Fiinf Jahre praktisch sozialer Tatigkeit. Berlin, 1S98. 

t Berthold, Ueber die Entwickelung des Bauijenosschaftsweenssens in den 
letzten zwei Jahrzehnten. Blatter fiir Genossenschaftswesen, 1909, No. 51/52. 
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tion for dealing with the housing question, or whether under certain 
circumstances it could not be better dealt with by other legcdly 
recognised forms of association. 

It has been pointed out that our existing co-operative law 
(on the whole most excellent) contains clauses in a number of its 
fundamental provisions, which under given circumstances might 
become a direct menace to co-operative building activity. From 
its nature, the building of small houses is an undertaking which 
will tie up large sums of money for many years to come, and there- 
fore most imperatively calls for provisions which shall guarantee 
the stability of the administrative body and the security and 
efficiency of the management. As a result of the construction of 
co-operative law, the co-operative society itself, and consequently 
also the co-operative building society, is a form of association 
which is not founded on a fixed membership, but on one that may 
constantly change. According to law, notice of withdrawal from 
membership followed by the withdrawal of shajes is possible 
within a very short time, and also creditors of a member may, 
within the same short period, force his withdrawal. The equal 
voting power of all members, whether they have only just joined 
a society and paid their first instalment towards a share, or whether 
they are members of many years standing, and hold the maximum 
of fully paid-up shares, sometimes causes, as experience has shown, 
changes and inconsistencies in the boards of large building societies, 
whose members are not safe from bad blood raised against them 
on certain economic and political grounds. On the strength of 
these deductions a warning note is struck as to whether — seeing 
that in co-operative societies there is the possibility of the sudden 
departure of the members, the danger of fluctuations in filling 
official positions in branch organisations and consequently in the 
governing body of the movement itself — it would not be wise to 
consider carefully and ascertain whether some other form of 
association could not be devised, not open to so many dangers ; 
e.g., the form of a joint stock company, of a limited liability com- 
pany, or of an incorporated society, or some similar form of com- 
bination. 

It cannot be denied that these suggestions contain much that 
is worthy of serious consideration. But as experience so far can 
only show one single instance in which the circumstances pointed 
out by Berthold have been known to lead to any real difficulty, 
it does not appear to us that there is any need at present for too 
pessimistic a view of the matter, and we should very greatly deplore 
it, should such isolated instances lead to the form of co-operative 
society — which stands on a socially higher plane and has been 
proved in hundreds of cases — being replaced by one of the older 
legal forms. In acting thus we should, as Berthold himself admits, 
be obliged to relinquish at the same time what constitutes the chief 
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advantage of co-operative building activity, viz., the personal 
living co-operation of those needing houses in all questions of housing 
accommodation. We should thereby be returning to the state of 
patronage which does not quicken the same self-governing healthful 
life, but rather partakes more or less of bureaucratic or absolute 
government. 

We think we have proved in the preceding deductions that 
Co-operation brings no inconsiderable influence to bear on the 
housing question, although it can by no means be regarded as the 
only road to the desired goal. It is just because hundreds and 
thousands of men of all classes and callings have joined in enthu- 
siastic collaboration in the co-operative movement that, as it seems 
to us, the conviction that radical reform was needed took root in 
■the most extended circles ; that, as it were, the sounding board 
was set up for the comprehension of the tasks yet to be tackled 
in the spheres of legislation and municipal action, if a gradual 
solution of the housing question in its entirety is to be brought 
about. These entries must be made on the credit side of the 
balance sheet of the co-operative movement. That much more 
still remains to be done to free the movement, which has come to 
life under such happy auspices, from many small defects, inherent 
in its nature, still attaching to it is a remark here offered only in 
passing, and as not forming part of our subject. The removal 
of these will be the principal task of the unions into which the 
societies have grouped themselves, and which have already done 
so much in that direction. To summarise our conclusions, we 
might say that the German co-operative building societies have stood 
to their guns in the conflict against dearth of houses and bad housing 
conditions, and have honestly laboured at the solution of one of the 
most important present day economic and social problems." 

The President : " Mr. Hexry Vivian, M.P. (London), who 
has written a paper on the ' Co-partnership Housing Movement 
in England/ is at present in Canada. I now call upon his 
representative, Mr. F. Litchfield." 

Mr. F. Litchfield (Secretary, Co-partnership Tenants Ltd.), 
previous to summarising the paper which stood in the name of 
Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., said : " Mr. Vivian has gone to Canada 
at the invitation of the Honorary President of the International 
Co-operative Alliance to try and do what he can there to bring 
about a better state of housing. I have received a letter from 
Mr. Vivian from Montreal, in which he informs me that the housing 
question in that city is a very acute one indeed ; and we of the 
Co-partnership Tenants are hoping that great good will be done 
as the result of Mr. Vivian's visit. I expect you all have read 
and understood Mr. Vivian's paper, so it will not be necessary 
for me to say very much." 
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Mr. Vivian's paper, which was summarised by Mr. Litchfield, 
is as follows : — 

" House property offers one of the safest and most attractive 
openings for the investment of the savings of those who cannot 
afford to take risks in highly speculative enterprises. There have been 
many agencies at work in Great Britain during the last fifty years, 
giving facilities and encouragement to workmen and other persons 
of small means to become the owners oi' their own dwellings. The 
system adopted by most of these has been as follows : — ^To advance 
on the security of the property to applicants of good character 
from two-thirds to four-fifths of the total value, the applicant 
finding the balance ; the sum advanced being repaid with interest 
by monthly or quarterly instalments, spread over a number of 
years, usually from fifteen to twenty. The interest charged is 
usually at the rate of 4, 4 J, or 5 per cent., but in many cases, 
although such rates are nominally charged, they are really more, 
because the borrower, whilst paying his instalments monthly, 
does not get the capital sum reduced on which he is liable for 
interest by these amounts until the end of the year. The borrower 
therefore loses, and the lending agency gains the use of the monthly 
instalments until the end of the year. This system, in fact, adds 
probably about f per cent, to the nominal amount of 4, 4J, or 
5 per cent, which may have been agreed upon. The largest type 
of agency engaged in this kind of work is the BuUding Society. 
This movement conducts its operations under a Special Act of 
Parliament known as the Building Society Act, and at the end 
of the year 1908 there were in England and Wales 1,633 of these 
societies, with capital., including shares, loans, and deposits, of 
£67,084,639. It lent out during the year £8,244,486, and the 
repayments of borrowers amounted to £7,870,000. The Co- 
operative Movement has also utilised £10,000,000 for the purpose 
of housing, £6,850,000 of which has been advanced on very much 
the same system as that adopted by the Building Society move- 
ment, and the balance has been spent in building houses, the 
ownership of which has been retained by the co-operative dis- 
tributive society, but let to members at the usual rates, any profit 
going to swell the general profit of the society, and thus adding 
to the dividend on members' purchases. The great friendly 
societies established for the purpose of insuring its members a 
weekly payment duriag sickness, also lend large sums chiefly to 
members to enable them on the instalment system to become 
owners of their own house. Some of the larger trade unions 
are also utilising a portion of their accumulated capital in enabling 
their members to achieve the same end. What the precise amount 
lent annually by the friendly society and the trade union move- 
ments as a whole in this way is it is difficult to find out, but it 
must represent a considerable and a growing sum. Altogether, 
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it will be seen that this method of dealing with the house property 
inhabited by working people has assumed enormous dimensions. 

Valuable as this development is, however, in many ways, 
notably by its stimulus to thrift and its tendency to distribute 
more widely the ownership of capital, it leaves something to be 
desired on certain important points. To have a kind of property 
in the possession of which the million can participate without 
great risk is a distinct source of strength to the nation ; and the 
more widespread the share in that possession becomes, the better 
it will be. On the other hand, house property, next to land, is 
distinctly the kind of property that lends itself to being used, 
if the use be unregulated, in such a way as to produce injury of 
the most serious kind both to the community and to the individual. 
In most other businesses or industries no great harm is done, even 
if every factor is made to serve one's immediate interests and 
fortune ; but in the case of house property, it is of vital importance 
that the long view of things, as distinguished from the short view, 
should ])revail. 

For example, given land for a building estate near a large 
town at a reasonable price, if the long view of profits or value be 
taken, it is good business to provide reasonable gardens, to each 
house, certain open playing spaces for sports, and a good drainage 
system ; to encourage the planting of trees, but not to create 
excessive ground rents. It also pays to build the houses of sound 
material, so designed as practically to ensure there being a per- 
manent demand for them, and grouped to produce the best effect 
artistically. If the short view is taken, and the chief object is 
to make the greatest immediate profit, one can afford to be in- 
different on most of these points, and leave the future to take care 
of itself. 

Further, assuming that the estate has been laid out and built 
upon in a satisfactory way, the system of ownership and adminis- 
tration determines whether the value of this good beginning is 
realised by the community. If sites and houses are sold to in- 
dividual purchasers, the chances are that some of these will soon 
part with their property to undesirable people, who will use it 
in such a way as to frustrate all the good intentions of those who 
laid out the estate. If one or two houses in a street pass into the 
permanent ownership of undesirables, who rack-rent and other- 
wise misuse the property, the value of the whole street rapidly 
diminishes. The system which encourages the workman to buy 
his own house, but creates no interest on the part of the residents 
in keeping up the character of an estate as a whole, makes no 
provision for dealing with such evil. 

Again, even from the individual standpoint, there is con- 
siderable room for improvement in the policy usually pursued, more 
particularly if the individual is a workman with very limited means. 

M 
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It is often risky as well as expensive for workmen to try and 
buy the houses they live in on the usual individualistic plan. To 
deal first with the expense : one plot of land will cost more in 
proportion than fifty or one hundred plots. The legal expenses, 
the survey fees, and possibly the building of the house, cost more 
in proportion. The interest to be paid, and the legal charges in 
connection with the borrowing of the capital which a workman 
usually requires to enable him to build or buy, are also propor- 
tionately heavy. This is because everything is done on a retail 
basis, and there are retail working expenses. Secondly, with 
regard to the risk. Large numbers of the best class of workmen 
in cities have no certainty of permanent employment at one 
place, which often means that after they have partly bought a 
house by a comparatively expensive method, they are burdened 
with the expense of finding a tenant for it, and collecting the rent, 
or else must sell their interest usually at something considerably 
below what it has cost. 

Many reformers, with these facts before them, conclude that 
the only other alternative is municipal building, because in this 
way we get the economy of wholesale dealing, relieve the individual 
of risks, and prevent the evUs which arise from individual owner- 
ship. Such reasoning, however, ignores the very important and 
good part that individual interest — using the term in its best sense 
— plays in the management and use of house property, and the 
value to the individual and community of enlisting the same. 
In our large towns the active interest of the individual tenant 
in the economical administration of house property is worth about 
1 per cent, per annum on the capital, whilst the educational value 
to the individual is very great indeed. 

The problem, then, seems to be to get the driving force and 
stimulus to economy, and the educational value which always 
arises from a sense of individual ownership, combined with safe- 
guards to prevent such ownership expressing itself in an anti- 
social direction. The advocates of co-partnership tenants 
societies believe that they meet the situation better than any- 
thing yet suggested, and it is the growth of these societies which I 
now propose to describe. 

These societies are registered under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Acts with limited liability. The capital is raised 
in shares of £1 to £10 each, payable in full or by instalments. As 
provided in the Act, no person may hold more than £200 in shares, 
but any amount may be invested as loan stock, which is a form 
of preference capital. The Committee or Board of Management 
is elected by the shareholders, and provision is usually made for 
representation of tenants on the same. 

The methods adopted are briefly as follows : — To purchase 
in the suburb of a growing town an estate of land, and plan or 
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lay out the same so as to provide (a) suitable playing sites for 
the tenants and their children ; (b) a reasonable limitation of the 
number of houses to the acre, so that each house may have a private 
garden ; (c) pleasing architectural effects, both in the grouping 
and designing of the houses. 

To erect substantially-buUt houses, provided with good 
sanitary and other arrangements for the convenience of stock- 
holders desiring to become tenants ; let these at ordinary rents ; 
to pay a moderate rate of interest on capital (usually 5 per cent, 
on shares and 4 per cent, on loan stock), and to divide the surplus 
profits (after providing for expenses, repairs, and sinking fund) 
among the tenant stock-holders, in proportion to the rents paid by 
them. Each tenant stock-holder's share of profits is credited to him 
in capital instead of being paid in cash, until he holds the value of 
the house tenanted by him, after which all dividends may be 
withdrawn in Ccish. 

In such societies, it wUl be seen that an individual can obtain 
practically all the economic advantages which would arise from 
the ownership of his own house. Capital is obtained at a rate of 
interest below which the individual could not usually borrow to 
buUd or buy his own home, whilst the preliminary and other 
expenses are less than under the individual system. By 
taking as his security scrip for stock in an association of tenant 
stock-holders, instead of a deed of a particular site and house, the 
tenant averages the risk of removal with his co-partners in the 
tenancy of the estate. The value of his accumulated savings is there- 
fore kept up, and can be transferred, if desired, at less cost than land 
or house property to the same value. The results of a workman's 
thrift, are in this way made mobile as well as his labour ; and this 
is important if he is to get the maximum reward for his knowledge 
and industry. Further, tenants having a substantial share in the 
capital of the society administering the property, are interested not 
only in securing good results whilst they are tenants, but also after 
they cease to be tenants, in keeping up the permanent value of 
their capital. 

The first housing society to adopt the system of sharing 
the profits with its tenants after a fixed interest on capital had 
been paid, was the Tenant Co-operators Ltd., which was registered 
in 1888. This society, at the time of its Coming of Age, 
owned property valued at a little less than £30,000, situated in 
five different districts. Thirteen years later, in 1901, however, 
there came into existence another society in the western outskirts 
of London, the Ealing Tenants Ltd. It confined its efforts to one 
estate with such effect that at the end of its fifth year it had 
property of equal value to that of the then eighteen years old 
Tenant Co-operators Ltd. By concentrating its operations on one 
estate, the Ealing Society was able to include many features, 
such a!s model estate plans, institute, recreation and playing sites. 
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which are impossible if the property is scattered in different dis- 
tricts. It thus established for itself the claim of being " The 
Pioneer Co-partnership Village," and under this title of " Co- 
partnership in Housing " the movement has made rapid strides 
in the last nine years. The progress has been aided by the pro- 
pagandist work of the Co-partnership Tenants' Housing Council, 
which was established in 1903 to give advice to new societies 
wishing to develop other estates on the lines which had so success- 
fully been inaugurated at Ealing. To give practical effect to this 
propaganda, a business federation known as the " Co-partnership 
Tenants Ltd." was formed in 1907, and most of the then existing 
co-partnership housing societies, realising the value to themselves 
of such a central society, readily joined. The objects of the 
Co-partnership Tenants Ltd. are : — 

(a) To provide expert advice, based on accumulated ex- 
perience, of how to buy, lay out, and develop an estate. 

(b) To raise capital for such societies as join the Federation 
and accept its advice. 

(c) To pool orders where practicable so that the benefits 
of wholesale dealing in building materials shall be 
secured to the societies joining the Federation. 

Each tenant society joining must pay up share capital in the 
Federation proportionate to its assets, the rule at present being 
£10 for each £1,000 of property. It is intended that a substantial 
share of any profit made by the Federation, after paying 5 per 
cent, on shares, will in the first case be allocated to a Reserve 
Fund, after which it will be divided amongst its tenant society 
members in proportion to' the use they make of the Federation. 
The Federation is governed by a Board, the members of which are 
drawn from the Boards of the societies in membership with it. It heis 

(1) A Finance Department for raising money either as 
shares, loan stock, or by way of mortgage, to meet the 
cost of building on the various estates, and for advising 
societies on aU matters of finance in developing estates. 

(2) An Accountancy Department for giving advice to 
societies in membership concerning the best method 
of keeping accounts, and for periodically seeing that the 
method is adhered to. 

(3) A Buying Department through which orders are pooled 
for material, and the best terms secured for cash and 
large dealings. 

(4) A Surveying, Planning and Building Supervision Depart- 
ment, which is at the service of societies in laying out 
their estates and planning and building their houses, 
the experience and plans of one society being utilised 
as far as possible and desirable for others. 

It is intended at an early date to undertake the insurance 
of the property of its members against fire. 
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The progressof the society's operations may be gathered from the 
following figures : — 

End of 



Half-year only, \ 
June. / 



Total paid up Capital, 
Shares and Loan Stock. 
£ 

1907 14,280 

1908 47,895 

1909 102,065 

1910 117,594 



The progress of the societies in the 
the following figures : — 



Trade for Raised on 

Period. Mortgage. 

. £ £ 

12,509 19,186 

53,051 56.532 

67,513 89.099 

43,065 78,576 
Federation is shown by 
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The following figures relate to societies not in the Federation 

Cost value of Land and Buildings, year ending — 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 
££.£££ £ 

Tenant Co-operators Ltd 28,680 28,680 28,680 28,680 28,680 28,680 

BourneviUe Tenants Ltd 10,80122,000 31,330 

Oldham G.S. Tenants Ltd 9,000 20,500 21,500 

Rubery&Eachway Tenants Ltd 2,088 3,000 

28,680 28,680 28,680 48,481 73,268 84,510 



The methods adopted secure that the completed property 
stands in the books of the society at the cost of materials and 
labour without any addition for builders,' contractors' or financiers' 
profits. The cottages in most cases as ready are occupied by stock- 
holders, who in addition to paying the usual market rent for the 
premises, increase their holding by small periodic pa3niients 
until their investment reaches ^50. Economy in developing is 
followed by economy in administration. Each tenant is required 
to pay for the internal repairs apart from structural ; thus they 
naturally keep the necessity for such work as small as possible. 
The society undertakes the external and structural repairs. The 
surplus profits being applicable to paying rent bonuses, each 
tenant is thus encouraged to do his best to help the society finan- 
cially, by recommending suitable tenants for new or unlet cottages, 
and by a general oversight and protection of property from damage. 
Loss of revenue by non-pajrment of rent is secured against by tiie 
society having a lien on the tenants' investment. The greater the 
efforts of the tenants in the direction of economy, the larger the 
rent bonus is likely to be. Most of the societies have not been at 
work long enough to get the full economic advantages of this 
system, or to allow of a final estimate being made of what those 
will prove to be. After meeting all charges and paying 5 per cent, 
interest on capital, the older societies up to now have been able 
to declare a dividend of Is. to Is. 6d. in the £ on rent. Each 
society creates a Sinking Fund at the rate of 10s. per cent, per 
annum, which capitalised at 3J per cent, will give the sum expended 
on the property in sixty years. 

The introduction of the co-partnership principle marks, 
says Mr. Unwin, the consulting architect to the Co-partnership 
Tenemts Limited, a new era in housing ; for not only is the 
individual likely to procure for himself a better house and 
larger garden by obtaining them through a co-partnership 
society than by any other means, but the introduction of 
Co-operation opens up quite a new range of possibilities. For 
through the medium of Co-operation all may enjoy a share of 
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very many advantages, the individual possession of which can 
only be attained by the few. The man who is sufficiently wealthy 
may have his own shrubberies, tennis courts, bowling green, 
or play places for his children, and may, by the size of his 
grounds, secure an open and pleasant outlook from all his 
windows ; but the individual possession of such grounds is quite 
out of reach of the majority. A co-partnership association can, 
however, provide for all its members a share of these advantages 
and of far more than these. In fact, the scope of the principle 
is limited only by the power of those who associate to accept and 
enjoy the sharing of great things in place of the exclusive possession 
of small things. In exceptional cases some enlightened owner or 
company may so lay out an estate as to provide for the common 
enjoyment of some of the advantages of the site ; but usually 
everything is sacrificed which will not produce a revenue, and 
which cannot be divided up into the individual self-contained 
plots, marked by the maximum degree of detachment, which are 
so desired by those who know only of individual possession and 
have not learned the joys of sharing. Where a site is being 
developed on co-partnership lines the whole position is changed. 
Instead of thinking and planning for only a chance assortment 
of individuals there is now a whole to be thought of. A home 
is to be planned for a community having something of organised 
life. A centre is needed for this life ; institutes, clubs, schools, 
or places of worship may form such a centre, towards which the 
design can be made to lead. The site can be thought of and 
planned as a whole, and the certainty of some degree of co-opera- 
tion will enable spots of natural beauty and distant' views of hill 
and dale to be preserved for common enjoyment. Play places 
and shelters for the children, greens for tennis, bowls, or croquet, 
can be arranged, with the houses so grouped around them that 
while they provide the occupants with ample recreation ground 
they also both afford more pleasant prospects from the windows 
and more attractive views for the streets. In this way, instead 
of the buildings being mere endless rows, or the repetition of 
isolated houses having no connection one with the other, they 
will naturally gather themselves into groups, and the groups again 
clustered around the greens will form larger units, and the interest 
and beauty of grouping wUl at once arise. The principle of sharing, 
therefore, not only causes each individual house to become more 
attractive, but gives to the whole area covered that coherence 
which, sprmging from the common life of the community, expresses 
itself in the harmony and beauty of the whole. This harmony 
of outward expression must in turn react on the life that flourishes 
under its influence, at once stimulating the growth of Co-operation 
and giving wider opportunities for its practice. 
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(8) Discussion. 

The President : " Having now had Jill the papers, I open 
the discussion." 

Professor F. Staudinger (Darmstadt) rose, and addressing 
the Congress amid loud applause, said : — " I hope you will allow 
me to say a few words upon the speeches which have been made 
and upon the papers which lie before you. As it is not possible 
to enter fully into aU the points which are worthy of discussion, 
I will therefore limit myself to one or two and put them into such 
a form as not to overstep the time which is allotted to me. 
First, I should like to draw your attention to the nature of the 
central co-operative societies which include us all, the so-called 
distributive societies or, as I prefer to name them, societies for the 
Supply of goods. The distributive society should not be what it 
is often found to be and is still sometimes called — a sales society ; 
it has nothing to do with the sale of goods, for that which is con- 
tained in the society's shop belongs to nobody but the members. 
If five or six of us unite to employ an agent to buy goods, we should 
never say that we are buying them again from the agent. In 
Germany and, I fear, also in other countries, it is our own fault 
if members believe that they buy something from the distributive 
society. 

" They have — and I should like to emphasise this point — stored 
their goods in a general warehouse, for as a matter of fact the 
goods that lie in the warehouse are no longer merchandise, but 
have become,^ articles of daily use which the members fetch as they 
require, having previously paid for them — at least the majority. 
With what have they paid ? With their shares. The shares are 
the foundation upon which purchases are made and those who 
have not yet paid up their shares receive an advance from their 
comrades. And when they fetch their goods, are they buying ? 
They pay for them there and so it seems as if it were a purchasing 
transaction, but as a matter of fact they are not purchasing goods, 
they are merely refunding what has been spent out of their share 
capital so that further purchases can be made for them. If they 
deposit more than is necessary, it is their savings which are returned 
to them The French have a proper expression for this trans- 
action, viz., trap perfu; they do not speak of dividends as we do. 
Whatever remains over to the society must, to a certain extent, 
be distributed as an addition to the goods taken. Therefore, there 
can be no question of purchase, but if we consider the nature of 
the societies we must regard the distributive co-operative society 
as the general goods supply society which all may join and to 
which all may contribute. 

" Everyone cannot belong to a productive sodety. Mr. Kort- 
haus in his interesting address on the artisan co-operative societies. 
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also indicated that it is not possible to include everyone. The 
efforts of every independent co-operative productive society are 
directed towards the sale of its goods in exactly the same way 
as a co-operative selling society. When it comes into touch with 
the consumers' organisation it must of necessity take up an an- 
tagonistic position towards it ; therefore all co-operative societies 
which exist for the purpose of selling must be given up, and you 
must bring your influence to bear upon your members that above 
all things they should join the distributive movement ; then when 
they are interested in the general co-operative distributive move- 
ment jealousy will cease to exist and the societies no longer work 
against each other's interests. I am particularly glad that Mr. 
Korthaus pointed out the necessity for the middle classes and the 
working classes to work together, and on this point I should like 
to say that the one condition necessary for this co-operation is 
that above all things all the members of a productive society 
should be associated with the distributive society, and the distri- 
butive societies must give them all an equal measure of support, 
also in their capacity as producers. 

" The co-operative distributive society is not really a co-opera- 
tive distributive society, for we consume as individuals and fetch 
our goods as individuals. The co-operative part of the transaction 
is the supply of goods and through the co-operative supply of 
goods we place the community in the same position in which the 
merchant and the large manufacturer has stood up to the present, 
and in which the rings and trusts now stand — the land trusts and 
the commercial trusts which crush us to the earth. It is of the 
utmost importance to the working-man and to the artisan that this 
condition of affairs should be done away with and that the general 
co-operative purchase of goods should take the place of these 
powerful rings and cartels. And thirdly, I would say you can 
do this as soon as you like, for the purchasing power amounts in 
Germany and in other countries to many millions. If we make 
a common fund of these millions and if we take the enormous 
sums which lie deposited as savings and which are now used as 
capital, and lump them together in the building societies, then we 
shall have the real land reform of which Mr. Albrecht speaks in 
his printed paper. Any land reform which is not built upon these 
foundations must come to nothing and though many believe that 
the rise in prices can be prevented by means of State measures, 
they are mistaken. We must take the same steps as the society 
" Produktion " here has taken, and which several of the English 
societies have also taken, then we shall be in a position to solve 
the problem of land reform, we shall then have created to a certain 
extent new conditions, and all those whose aim and ideal is to 
have the economic control of their fellow-men will naturally be 
opposed to them. We do not want the domination of man 
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oyer man, we want to work together on a footing of mutuality. 
That makes all the difference in the world, that is why we meet 
with so much opposition and why laws are made to our disadvan- 
tage. But if Dr. Miiller thmks that laws can be so altered that 
we as co-operators can no longer exist, I cannot agree with him. I 
think that we could even carry on our co-operative activity in the 
form of a joint stock company. On 100 to 200 shares, we could raise 
M.2,000 to M.4,000, and in the form of a joint stock society we 
could hold our own with the present economic movement. (Hear, 
hear.) Then they could not take any steps against us, they could 
not do away with our joint stock company without doing away 
with their own. Therefore it is necessary to distinguish between 
the iorm that Co-operation takes from the cause itself. I 
should like to express my agreement with Dr. Miiller when he 
speaks of the moral purpose underlying Co-operation, urging us 
to develop it with all the power at our disposal. That is very 
essential. The underlying idea in Co-operation is simple enough. 
When we substitute joint purchase for buying for the purpose of 
selling, we must emphasise the fact that the interests of the in- 
dividual must give way to the interests of the community, but I 
would warn you against introducing any philosophical or reUgious 
opinions, which may be held by any individual into the morale of 
Co-operation. (Hear, hear.) That we must not do. We must 
seek to draw from it its inner essence and then we shall be able to 
show materialists and also those who call themselves idealists, 
Christians or any other sect, that we have a very powerful ideal, 
and this ideal is really the essence of their own creed which they 
should, but do not always, practise. (Bravo.) This is what we 
must make perfectly clear to people. We must not intermingle 
religious or definite philosophical ideas. I have met a great many 
materialists who are the most enthusiastic idealists and I have also 
often made the acquaintance of idealists, who in their daily life 
practised ordinary materialism. This is no paradox, but two 
points of view from which one regards the world, and here in 
Co-operation they can be practically worked out. This real and 
practical union of humanity will be the means of bringing about 
the higher moral consciousness and producing the higher develop- 
ment of the society of the future, and then we shall be able to 
produce the right conditions for universal peace." (Enthusiastic 
applause.) 

Prof. Toennies (Kiel) : " Ladies and Gentlemen. I regret that 
the discussion happens to have been opened by two so-caUed profes- 
sors ; this circumstance may give rise to a misunderstanding, for it 
would almost seem that German professors devote special attention 
to the cause of Co-operation, but I am here in the same capacity as 
my friend. Professor Staudinger, not as a professor but as a co- 
operator, as one of the crowd. Had the competition for permission 
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to speak been more active, it is very possible that we should have 
been superseded and you would have preceded us ; however, I wiU 
say no more on that point. 

" I believe that I am the only representative of a German 
university here, and I am not even a delegate, but only a guest of 
the Committee. It is a matter of regret to me that the universities 
are not better and more largely represented. (Hear, hear.) For 
I may say on behalf of the scientific spirit that prevails in German 
universities, especially among those who study political economy, 
it is generally recognised that the co-operative movement is one of 
the most important subjects for consideration and research. 
Research is of course the special vocation of science, the question 
of the relative value of things- and what opinion one should hold 
upon them is of secondary importance, and those scientists who 
are opposed to Co-operation either actively or passively, must 
feel compelled by their scientific conscience to give the subject the 
most careful and exhaustive attention. There can be no doubt 
whatever that this question is one of the *most important of our 
scientific life and is closely connected with the whole subject of 
modern civilisation. It is hardly necessary to have an international 
congress to force the truth of this fact upon those who watch the 
world's progress. 

" But a Congress like this is particularly adapted not only to 
emphasise this truth, but ako to a certain extent to give it in- 
spiration. (Hear, hear.) The object of the Congress is also to 
aid theoretical research, and it is specially suited to do this owing 
to the fact that it gives to those who take part in it some idea of 
the enthusiasm which this movement fosters and which is one of 
its essential elements. Such a meeting can only elevate if domin- 
ated by some ideal sentiment, and I think that here such is the 
case. Our President has already pointed out that the movement 
is not Umited to one kind of civilisation nor to one part of the 
world, but it is actually a world-wide movement. We must not 
forget this, and to my mind this is one of the reasons why the 
question is of such great importance to national political economy. 
The movement is also of very special significance since the 
national pohtical economist of to-day has become more and more 
conscious of the fact that the social economy of the present time 
bears, to an overwhelming degree, a capitalistic character and that 
it is quite alive to the inevitable results of these facts. Now the 
significance of the co-operative movement, especially distributive 
Co-operation, more particularly when the distributive societies 
undertake the production of their own goods to any great extent, 
lies in the fact that they bring a foreign element into capitalism 
and that in doing this they use those means alone which are placed 
in their hands by the present-day economic and legislative condi- 
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tions. Co-operation is, as it were, a wedge that is being driven into 
capitalism, the effects of which, it is at present impossible to gauge. 
" For my part I am convinced that in fifty years' time Inter- 
national Co-operative Congresses wiU look back upon the present 
and past meetings with feelings of which to-day we can have no 
conception. They will look back upon them with a certain 
amount of pity for their, insignificance and also with a 
certain amount of admiration, recognising the achievements of 
those men who are the leaders of to-day, who pledge themselves 
to the service of the niovement. It is a matter of regret to me that 
German universities are not better represented — (hear, hear) — and 
I think that doubtless this would have been the case if special 
invitations had been issued to professors of poUtical economy. 
I am convinced that a good number of them would have come, 
although the demands on the time of scientists of the present day 
are very considerable. Had this been the case they would have 
added some little weight to public opinion, quite apart from the 
fact that their presence could only have been of use and advantage 
to themselves not only from the theoretical point of view, but also 
for their practical work. For the same reason, I regret that none 
of the German State Departments are represented hear. (Hear, 
hear., and loud applause.) I have been told that the Imperial 
Government was asked to send a representative and that this 
invitation was answered by silence. I understand that the Senate 
of Hamburg was also invited and that it replied — I do not know 
whether with regret — (laughter)— that it was not in a position to 
send a delegate to this meeting. I do not know whether the 
High Senate treats other meetings in this way, but it is represented 
at dog-shows. I will not enter into their motives nor attempt to 
give any explanation. I will merely record my wish that an in- 
vitation to send a representative had been extended to all the 
governments of the individual German States. We have the — 
possibly doubtful — happiaess of possessing twenty-five such States 
and I presume that it is not improbable that a small number of 
these would have been able to send delegates to this Congress. 

" I should like to lay stress upon the fact that the government 
of the great British Empire has not considered it beneath its 
dignity but, as I happen to know, regards it as an honour to be 
represented here by a man who has been an active co-operator for 
the last thirty-five years. I hear that the Roumanian government 
is also represented, but naturally the fact that we have a British 
government representative has a special significance and deserves 
the warmest recognition. I should like particularly to point out 
that this representation is not merely the result of the fact that 
at the present moment the party in power in England happens to 
be Liberal, but I am assured there is no doubt that had the govern- 
ment been Conservative it would equally have been represented at 
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this Congress. This fact redounds to the honour of the English 
government and the English people." (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Heinrich Peus (Dessau) : " I am an ardent supporter of 
neutraUty and also think that the distributive societies should be 
free to control their own affairs independently. But in spite of 
this, I cannot agree to some of Dr. Miiller's opinions expressed in 
his article and verbally repeated here — that a class-conscious co- 
operative movement is a nonentity. I cannot acknowledge that 
as a fact. He sajrs that everyone is in a position to become a 
member of our distributive societies as a consumer, but I think 
that we are organised as consumers with production as our object. 
Actual consumption only begins at the moment we put the nourish- 
ment in our mouths. We are not organised as consumers in that 
sense, and the distribution is production, our aim being anti- 
capitalistic production. Our consumers' organisations will be 
anti-capitalistic and must be class -conscious as long as capitalism 
exists, which produces for the sole purpose of profit-making. I 
cannot understand how in this realistic world of ours we can over- 
look this contradiction. In the resolution just passed by the 
International Socialists' Congress, it is justly asserted that Co- 
operation on the part of the working-classes should be used as a 
powerful weapon in the class struggle, and I regret that from the 
opinion expressed in the report issued by the International Alliance 
misunderstandings may arise that would do harm to our German 
working-class. We must above all things be clear upon one point — 
we must be anti-capitalistic ! We can only admit that we will 
not carry on a class struggle so long as the interests of the working- 
classes are the interests of all. The class struggle is really only a 
means to an end when any such struggle would be superfluous. 
But at the present time we have not attained this position. 
Against those who do not acknowledge that the interests of the 
worker and the interests of the community are identical, against 
those who wish to exploit capital, those who wish to maintain 
production by means of capitalism — against these, I repeat, we 
carry on a defensive class war. It is the capitalists who have 
begun the class war, not with words but with acts. We merely 
defend ourselves against these capitalists. 

" The same argument holds good with regard to Dr. Miiller's 
remarks on moral development. It will of course be a fine thing 
when we have at last arrived at a universal code of morals. Against 
the thirst of the capitalistic class for power and possession we 
cannot use mawkish Christian arguments, we must fight those who 
oppress and exploit us with sterner weapons. Therefore let me 
say again there will and must be a class-conscious co-operative 
distributive movement as long as capitalism and such elements 
exist as serve to maintain a system of production on capitalistic 
and profit-making lines." (Loud applause.) 
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Here the discussion was adjourned and the election of the 
Central Committee took place. 



(9) Election of Central Committee. 

Dr. Hans MiJLLER (Ziirich) : " The Central Committee decided 
at the meeting held imrnediately before Congress that in the event 
of the adoption of the new rules, the co-operative countries repre- 
sented in the Alliance would have the right to the following number 
of representatives according to the amount of subscriptions paid 
by each : — 



Great Britain 




5 representatives 


Germany . . 




• 4 


Austria 




■ 3 


Denmark . . 




. 2 


France 




. 2 


Finland . . 




. 2 


Hungary . . 




. 2 


Switzerland 




• 2 


Italy 




1 representative. 


HoUand . . 




■*■ ij 


Belgium . . 




^ >j 


Sweden 




^ )j 


Norway . . 




■*■ jj 


Russia 




■^ j> 


Roumania 




^ J) 


Servia 




3> 



The delegates representing the different co-operative countries at 
this Congress are therefore requested either to hand in their lists 
of candidates or to make their nominations now. According to 
information received, the British Co-operative Union nominates 
Messrs. J. Deans, J. C. Gray, and D. Mclnnes. The Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society proposes Mr. WiUiam Maxwell, 
and Mr. Aneurin Williams has ako been proposed." 

The above-mentioned gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Konrad Barth (Munich) : " We Germans have agreed to 
propose our former representatives : Messrs. A. von Ebn, H. 
Kauffmann, H. Lorenz, and M. Radestock." 

These gentlemen were returned unopposed. 

Dr. Hans Muller (Ziirich) : " The Central Union of Austrian 
Distributive Societies proposes Dr. B. Karpeles, Mr. L. Exner, and 
Mr. Adalbert Fiser. From another quarter Dr. Koudela, "Dr. 
Ernst Adam, and Mr. Exner are nominated. Accordingly five 
candidates have been proposed for the three seats." 
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Mr. George Tofan (Czernowitz) : " Gentlemen, allow me to 
say a few words upon the election of Austrian delegates. We have 
been informed from the platform that we have the right to three 
seats on the Central Committee. We heard early this morning 
that the delegates of the Vienna Union of Distributive Societies 
held a meeting and agreed to claim the three Austrian seats. I 
speak in the name of the eight central unions, representing the 
Czech, Polish, Ruthenian and Roumanian Austrians. We are of 
opinion that it is only just and desirable that we should propose 
that the other nationalities belonging to Austria should be repre- 
sented on the Central Committee. We have a number of central 
unions which are not yet affiliated to the International Alliance, 
but we believe that they will join later, and we think that they wUl 
be the more ready to do this if it is here declared that in the Inter- 
national Alliance aU nations are treated with equal consideration. 
(Bravo.) Gentlemen, it gave us great satisfaction at the 
opening of this Congress to hear the Chairman lay stress upon the 
fact that the aim and object of the Alliance is to promote peace. 
I do not think, however, that in this way peace will be promoted ; 
this treatment which all the other Austrian nations are to receive 
must leave a sting behind, and that I do not think is the intention 
of the delegates from all the different countries. We appeal to 
their sense of justice and ask them to support our proposal. You 
will allow me to briefly quote to you one or two figures. The 
Union of Czech Loan Societies has 600 societies affiliated to it with 
shares amounting in value to 22,000,000 crowns, a reserve fund of 
50,000,000 crowns, and 690,000,000 crowns in deposits. Besides 
this there are in the Czech provinces, i.e., Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, 2,000 Raiffeisen societies which have not yet joined the 
Central Union. The Polish Central Union is composed of about 
300 smaller societies with 280,000 members, and the Central Union 
of Ruthenian Auditing Societies has 360 affiliated societies with 
a membership of 120,000. I beg you, gentlemen, in the name|of 
all these central unions to vote for our nominees." 

Dr. B. Karpeles (Vienna) : " Gentlemen, I do not wish for 
a moment to bring the figures quoted by the previous speaker 
into question. I do not doubt that these many thousands of co- 
operative societies exist, but one thing is quite certain, they are 
not members of the AlUance ! (Exclamatibns : " That is so.") 
The International Alliance has 120 members in Austria, of these 
112 are distributive and productive societies, the remaining eight 
are credit societies, &c. With such a proportion as 112 out of 120, 
we have the right to demand all three seats for representatives of 
the distributive and productive societies. When the other societies 
are members of the Alliance these conditions may be altered. 

" The second question is the national question. In Austria we 
have a Central Union of Austrian Distributive Societies, of which 
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I am the delegate. The Union, which includes among its members, 
without regard to nationality, German, Czech, Polish, Ruthenian, 
and Italian societies, publishes papers not only in German but also 
in Czech and Polish, and ministers to the linguistic needs of all its 
members regardless of differences of nationality. A few years ago 
to our regret a certain proportion of the Czech distributive societies 
retired from the Central Union and formed a separate Bohemian 
Union, but even so a very considerable proportion of Czech dis- 
tributive societies still remained members of the Austrian Union 
of Distributive Societies. 

" Since we regard the matter from the point of view that the 
co-operative distributive movement must be united, that our aim 
must be to have one co-operative union in every State, that we do 
not wish that there should be in Switzerland a separate German, 
Italian and French Union, that we do not wish to introduce the 
problem of nationality into the co-operative movement, and as 
our Central Union, as I said before, amply provides for the linguistic 
requirements of all the different national distributive societies, 
I ask you, by voting for the candidates nominated by the Central 
Union, to testify that the great majority present at this Congress 
stand for the unity of the co-operative movement in every in- 
dividual State." (Prolonged applause.) I should like to add that 
one of the gentlemen nominated, Mr. A. Fiser, is a Bohemian." 

A motion to close the discussion was now passed. Mr. Exner 
was returned unopposed. The remaining votes were distributed 
as follows : — 

Dr. Karpeles . . . . . . 421 

Mr. Fiser . . . . . . 372 

Dr. Adam . . . . . . 88 

Dr. Koudela .. .. .. 74 

The first two were therefore declared elected. 
The remaining candidates elected were : — 

Denmark . . Messrs. Severin Jorgensen, 

Andreas Nielsen. 

France . . Messrs. E. de Boyve and Heli6s. 

Finland . . Dr. H. Gebhardt, Mr. Vaino Tanner. 

Hungary . . Count Mailath, Mr. Andreas von 

Gyorgy. 

Switzerland . . Dr. O. Schar, Mr. E. Angst. 

Dr. H. Balsiger (Ziirich) : " In venturing to address you at 
this moment, I do so, not because I wish to directly oppose the 
representative nominated by the Union of Swiss Distributive 
Societies, but because I cannot deny that on hearing to-day that 
Dr. Hans Miiller who up to the present " 
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The President, interrupting the speaker, drew attention to 
the fact that as only two candidates were nominated by Switzer- 
land for the two seats in question he could not see the need for 
any discussion. 

Dr. H. Balsiger therefore closed with the words " I only 
intended to thank Dr. Miiller for the work which he had done 
for the Swiss co-operative societies." 

The following gentlemen were then proposed and elected : — 
Holland . . Mr. Goedhard. 



Belgium 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Roumania 

Italy 



Mr. V. Serwy. 
Mr. O. Dehh. 
Dr. Hans Miiller. 
Dr. V. Totomianz. 
Mr. J. Duca. 
Mr. L. Buffoli. 



Dr. Hans Muller (Ziirich) : Servia has the right to one 
seat, as however there is no Servian delegate present and no nomina- 
tion has been made, I think we should re-elect the former member, 
Mr. M. Avramovitch. (Agreed.) The Central Committee is now 
composed of thirty members." 

The sitting closed at 1.30. 



Third Session of Congress, 

Wednesday, September 7th. 1910, 
At 9.30 a.m. 



The President formally opened the session and informed 
the delegates that a telegram had just arrived from the Honorary 
President of the International Co-operative Alliance, Earl Grey, 
Governor-General of Canada. The telegram, which would doubtless 
be received with very great pleasure by all, contained the following 
message to the Congress : — 

" Convey my sincerest salutations and best wishes to all 
good co-operators and co-partners. — Earl Grey." 

The President requested and received permission to send 
a suitable reply to Earl Grey's telegram. 

Another telegram was sent from Trieste, in which the co- 
operators of Trieste sent best wishes for a pleasant meeting and 
sincere felicitations and greetings to the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance. 
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Then followed various announcements referring to the after- 
noon arrangements for visiting various co-operative establish- 
ments. 

Before resuming the discussion upon the Congress papers, 
items 10 and 11 on the agenda were dealt with. 

(10). Resolution as to the Future Seat of the Alliance. 

The President : " The Central Committee has decided to 
propose that the seat of government of the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance for the next three years shall be London. Do you 
agree to that decision ? " 

The delegates signified their agreement without any dissent. 
The President : " London is then to be the seat of the 
Alliance." 



(11). Decision as to the Place of the next Congress. 

The President : " I have now to draw your attention to the 
next item, which deals with the date and place of the next Inter- 
national Co-operative Congress. As you know, we have held this 
Congress in different parts of Europe ; and we have had the 
Congress at intervals of two or three years. To-day you are called 
upon to decide whether or not the next Congress be held in two 
or three years from now. We have had three invitations for 
the next Congress — the first is from Ghent, the second from 
Glasgow, in Scotland, and the third from Vienna, in Austria. 
These invitations will be put before you in the order in which 
they came, and it is for you to choose. 

" I may tell you that the Central Committee have considered 
the question, and they have resolved that Congress be held 
three years hence, that is, in 1913 ; it was also decided by the 
Committee, with a large majority, that the Congress be held in 
Glasgow. But that does not interfere with your free discussion. 
The first question is whether the Congress should be held in 1913. 
The recommendation of the Central Committee is that it be held 
in 1913. Do you agree ? " 

1913 was almost unanimously agreed upon as the date. The 
show of hands for 1912 was comparatively small. 

The President : " It is then agreed that the next Congress 
shall take place in 1913, three years hence. Now for the place, 
the locahty. I have to intimate to you that Belgium has retired 
from the invitation, so that you have only two places to vote for. 
(Cries of ' Bravo.') It is now Glasgow or Vienna. It will be 
quite in order to hear a representative from both of these places." 
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Mr. James Deans, the Secretary of the Scottish Section of 
the Co-operative Union : " I have been commissioned by the co- 
operators of Scotland to convey to you a cordial and unanimous 
invitation to hold the next International Congress in the City of 
Glasgow. It may be said that two International Congresses have 
been held in Britain, but it has to be remembered that none of 
these has been held in Scotland. (Hear, hear.) Well, Scotland 
is a very important part of Great Britain — (laughter) — and the 
Scotchman is one who lives on friendly terms with his brother in 
England. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Yet Scotland is a very 
distinctly different country, and the Scots a very distinctly different 
people. (Laughter.) And then it must be remembered that 
Scotland took a very important part in the initiation and the 
formation of the International Co-operative Alliance ; and nothing 
could do more to maintain that active interest than the coming 
of the Congress itself. It may be said that the people of Scotland 
are already converted to the principle of Co-operation, and that 
it may be better for the Congress to go to some other country 
where Co-operation is not in such an advanced position. While 
it is true that Co-operation is well understood amongst us in Scot- 
land, still there are many social and material interests which 
have not yet been touched in Scotland ; and if we had the Congress 
in Glasgow it would do much to stimulate interest. It might be 
said that Glasgow may not be such an inviting place as Vienna 
or Hamburg, but it is a great commercial city, a centre of great 
industry, with an area teeming with co-operative sights and con- 
taining many places which would be interesting to our continental 
brothers. Glasgow has one of the finest municipal forms of govern- 
ment. There are the premises of the great Wholesale Society, 
in which several thousands of employees are working and sharing 
the profits — all these and many other works would be a stimulus 
to congress visitors to Glasgow, and a stimulus also to people in 
Glasgow itself. And then again Congress would be within easy 
reach of some of the greatest natural beauty. (Applause.) Still 
further, they would find what is probably the crowning glory of 
Co-operation in Scotland, the convalescent home, erected by the 
subscriptions of co-operative societies, and where co-operators 
broken down in health can go and spend several days and recu- 
perate. We will honour you in coming, and you will find that 
Scotland not only talks about but believes in Brotherhood."^ 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J. Wilson: "On behalf of Scotland and the Scottish 
Wholesale Society I have very great pleasure in supporting the 
invitation so ably made by my friend Mr. Deans. We in Scotland 
are extremely desirous of having the International Congress amongst 
us. We may, in some respects, be an isolated people ; and the 
difficulty of getting near to us may put us a little out of the beaten 
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track. But in spite of all these difficulties we ask you to come 
over to Scotland and take tea with us. We ask you to come to 
the land of the mountain and the flood, because we think that not 
only will it be pleasant to you, but because we also think it will 
be profitable to you. As Mr. Deans says, we have things in Glasgow 
that we think are worth seeing. We have the Shieldhall Worte 
with nearly 4,000 employees. We would show you our great 
mills turning corn into flour. We will show our friends the 
largest bakery in the world, where flour is turned into bread. 

" Glasgow itself may not be very romantic, but after all we are 
in the midst of wonderfully interesting spots. In an hour the 
train will take you to scenes made famous by Scotland's greatest 
novelist. Sir Walter Scott. In an hour you can be taken to the 
house where our national poet, Robert Burns, was born — he who 

wrote 'A man's a man for a' that,' 

and who gave us the international anthem 

' Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind ? ' 

We would take you and show you the hills and valleys ; we would 
take you and show you where 

* The lakes in sparkling beauty lie, 
And mountains rise in pride ! * 

We know of nothing like it — not even in Germany. (Laughter.) 
With all these things we ask you to come over and see us ; and 
I am sure you will never regret it, for 

' We'll feed ye a' like fechtin' cocks, 
As long as we've ocht tae gie ye.'" 

Dr. B. Karpeles (Vienna) : " Fellow Co-operators, in the 
name of the Central Union and the Wholesale Society of Austrian 
Distributive Societies, I beg to be permitted to invite the next 
Congress to Vienna. I can assure you that although neither we 
nor our Scottish comrades can hope to surpass the Hamburg 
co-operators in hospitaUty, still we would make every effort to 
justify the excellent reputation that Vienna already possesses in this 
respect. (Bravo.) You may be sure of a hearty welcome to Vienna. 

" Now I shall not attempt to describe the advantages of my 
country as the last two speakers have done. I wiU not give you 
details of our Viennese Park nor of our mountains, nor of the 
beauty of our old imperial city, but I should like to say that Vienna, 
known chiefly as the city of music and the city of valses, is some- 
thing more than this, for at the present time Vienna is the only 
metropolis which has a highly developed Co-operative movement. 
And although we have not a great many interesting things to 
show you in comparison with what you would see in Scotland, 
still we can show you what I think would be very interesting to 
co-operators of all countries, viz., a movement among the working 
population which during the last ten years has produced in Vienna 
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alone 90,000 co-operators, a figure which will rise to 100,000 before 
the end of this year. The movement which though great in num- 
bers, still stands in nead of strengthening in other directions, 
would benefit in the best and most practical way by a great 
demonstration such as every International Co-operative Congress 
must be in the town which has the honour of welcoming it. 

" And if it is true that the chief task of the International Co- 
operative Congress is to help forward the movement in that 
country in which the Congress is held, then I say there is no place 
which has a greater right to demand the honour of receiving 
it than Vienna. 

" I repeat, you may be assured of a most hearty and sincere 
welcome from us. We will receive you with all the hospitality 
and sincerity of which we are capable, and I am convinced that an 
International Co-operative Congress in Vienna would contribute 
to an extraordinary degree to the strengthening of the movement 
in Vienna and in Austria generally, and that it would raise the 
co-operative movement to that height of development which it 
has long ago reached in other countries — especially in Scotland. 
I ask you then to vote for Vienna." (Applause.) 

Mr. Albert Thomas (Paris) : "My French friends and I enter 
into this discussion from an entirely disinterested point of view ; 
we are not yet perhaps in a position to offer you such a magnificent 
reception as you have had in Hamburg, but we must admit that 
we hesitate somewhat between the rival attractions of Vienna 
and Glasgow. The Scots have told us of their magnificent valleys 
and of their industrial towns, they have described some of the 
splendid examples of Co-operation which they can show us. On 
the other hand, our friend Karpeles speaks of pleasures towards 
which Parisians certainly cannot remain indifferent. He speaks 
of music and dancing ; we have all that in Paris, but it must give 
us pleasure to find them everywhere. There are, however, other 
reasons which decide us in favour of Vienna. If we ask our com- 
rades of other countries, and particularly our German comrades 
to go to Vienna, it is on account of the co-operative studies we 
could make there. When we want to see what Co-operation can 
do and what it can become in countries farther advanced from 
the industrial point of view, we turn to England and now also to 
Germany. But I must say that these examples of Co-operation 
which we find there somewhat overwhelm us ; we feel the 
need to go to countries that are nearer to us from the co-operative 
point of view where the co-operative movement is in an earlier 
stage of development than in your country ; to those which have 
not yet attained these magnificent proportions and the power to 
which we testify here ; to countries where Co-operation seems to 
us more accessible. For these reasons I ask you to vote for Vienna, 
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so that all those nations which are desirous of advancing the 
mc^ement may find an opportunity of studying it under these 
conditions which permit them to see wtiat stages are necessary 
to arrive at the prosperity which English Co-operation has attained. 

" One last word to our Scotch and English comrades. I should 
like to say that they have little to gain if the International Congress 
were held in their country. It is important that a co-operative 
congress should be the means of an effective propaganda, and that 
it should influence public opinion in every way that may be 
necessary to the development of the movement ; it is of the utmost 
importance that the enthusiasm of the working classes should be 
aroused in favour of this movement. For these reasons we ask 
you to fix the seat of the next Co-operative Congress at Vienna. 

" Finally, the movement must become more and more demo- 
cratic, and more and more a working-man's movement. In 1913 
the Second International Socialist and Working-men's Congress 
will take place in Vienna, and there are many working-men who 
take an active part in the socialist and trade union movement, 
and who have at the same time grasped the social significance of 
the co-operative movement. We ask you to spare them the double 
journey ; we ask you to give them the opportunity to combine 
their two functions — the function of social emancipation on the 
one side and that of economic emancipation on the other." 

The President now desired the tellers to count the votes, 
and they proceeded to their various positions in order to count 
the voting-cards of the delegates. The result of the count handed 
in to the Committee was : for Glasgow, 277 ; for Vienna, 256 
votes. When the result was announced several voices were heard 
questioning the correctness of the count. 

The President : " Gentlemen, whatever your wishes are, you 
must now bow to the wiU of the majority. (Hear, hear.) We 
have taken every precaution, and you have the figures given by 
the Secretary. Make up your minds to accept the will of the 
majority, and the majority says we must go to Glasgow. 



(12). Continuation of Discussion. 

" We will now resume the discussion on the papers. We 
have already twelve speakers' names on the list and as these 
speakers, if they get ten minutes each, with the translations, will 
occupy about six hours, it is evident we cannot proceed on the lines 
laid down at first. I have to suggest that you support me in 
asking the speakers to confine their remarks to five minutes. 
Congress has power to do this according to rule ; I also suggest 
that the translations be curtailed as much as possible. Do you 
agree to the five minutes ? " 
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The proposal was agreed to by a considerable majority. 

The President : " There is a majority in favour of five 
minutes." 

Mr. T. W. Allen (Blaina) moved the following resolution : 

" That the International Co-operative Congress considers 
it the duty of the co-operative movement to take a vigorous 
part in housing reform. It is of opinion that housing reform 
can only become efficient by adopting cottage building and 
holding land and houses in common property. The Congress 
considers that this work should not only be done by co-operative 
tenant societies but recommends also to the wholesale and 
distributive societies either to take in hand themselves the 
production of houses or to assist co-operative tenant societies 
in this way." 

Mr. AUen said : " The statements given in Professor Albrecht's 
paper reveals a splendid record in co-operative house construction 
and reflects the greatest credit upon co-operative enterprise in the 
Fatherland. They demonstrate that, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cernedj Co-operation not only can, but is, contributing much that is 
vital to the solution of the housing problem. So also Mr. Vivian's 
paper shows how the Tenants Societies are taking a firm hold of 
the public mind, and how co-operative housing bids fair to prove 
one of the most effective instruments for dealing with a great 
and complex- problem. That is all to the good, because Co-part- 
nership Housing with its application of the Garden City principle 
to existing cities and towns provides just that discipline which 
is essential to the realisation of reforms, which take a long time 
to work out, and which Co-operation needs to establish, if it would 
play a large part in affairs. But we have sincerely to regret that 
the great co-operative movement — as a movement — apart from 
co-partnership enterprise has stood outside the British housing 
revival. True, some few hundreds of our societies have engaged 
in housing undertakings of a spasmodic and scrappy character, 
but on the whole we have contributed little of permanent value 
to the solution of the housing question. This is doubly unfor- 
tunate also, because in British Co-operation we have the framework 
and constitution eminently fitted to take a large part and place 
in work of this character. We hold that it is the bounden 
duty of British Co-operation by precept and by example to take 
its place in the front rank of housing reformers. We can point 
to about 40,000 houses having been built by our distributive 
societies. But in Professor Albrecht's phrase it is not good enough 
to do no more than act as " mortgage banks," to lend money to 
our members on safe security. We can, we must, do more and 
better. The British movement with its ramifications, its centralised 
and localised system of management is splendidly equipped and 
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has the necessary elasticity for adapting itself to every local re- 
quirement and necessity. With the organisation and machinery 
at our disposal, we are in a unique position for gauging the necessary 
factors, and framing the necessary schemes that win success. 
The financial aspect need certainly not deter us. The resources 
of our societies are great and may easily be -greater. Many of our 
large stores refuse capital from members willing to invest to the 
extent which the law allows. 

" Many use what they have — not for the spread of our prin- 
ciples — but in private capitalistic and municipal enterprises. This is 
choosing not the right, but the easy path. With the necessary 
wealth at our disposal we must undertake big housing schemes, 
and find the way for opening up examples of co-operative garden 
cities and co-operative garden suburbs from within our movement. 
The Wholesale movement — which is itself a step towards economic 
order — with its vast resources, its unique and closely knit organisa- 
tion, its centralised experience, and accumulated knowledge of 
industrial possibilities, ha^ unparalleled opportunities of assisting 
in establishing suburbs and villages on at least as good, if not 
better lines than many high-minded private firms have done. 
(Applause.) Serious consideration has been given to this matter 
by the English CW-S., and though they have not seen their way 
as yet to embark on a definite housing scheme for the thousands 
of workers employed at their various industries, we have hopes 
that in a few years' time one of the features of English co-operative 
life will be the co-operative garden suburbs and villages which 
will be found associated with each large co-operative productive 
factory. Should that expectation be realised, these suburbs and 
villages will constitute an object lesson in houses of undoubted 
value ; of value not only as illustrating the virility and broadening 
influence of the co-operative movement in England, but as a 
stimulus to the English housing movement generally. Further- 
more, I am confidently looking forward to the time — not far distant, 
I hope — when nearly every town and city in England having a 
co-operative society of any considerable size within its borders shall 
have a co-operative garden suburb on its outskirts, which in respect 
to the type of its houses and better planning of the site, shall 
mark a vast improvement on the normal housing with which the 
members of our stores in most industrial towns have at present 
to be satisfied. 

" I see absolutely no practical reason, financially, socially, or 
economically, why the prospect of our English co-operative move- 
ment, embarking on and successfully carrying through a great 
system of better housing on the lines indicated should not be 
realised ; and when that time arrives we shall be able to say that 
we have made a very soUd and very real contribution to the solu- 
tion of the housing problem. This we believe to be our duty and 
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our immediate task. The British housing revival, I feel sure, 
will infect our co-operative movement, a movement which has 
both the means and the opportunity. Our only need is a will. 
Given the will we can contribute more than any other organisation 
in existence to the solution of the great housing problem. We 
sincerely trust that this international discussion will result in 
a quickened interest and added zeal in the housing cause, and that 
British Co-operation, both as a specific movement and in associa- 
tion with the Co-partnership Tenants Ltd., will realise its wealth 
and exercise its activities in this most needy cause." 

During Mr. Allen's speech the following Resolution, proposed 
by the Central Committee with reference to the papers read, was 
circulated among the delegates : — 

"The* Eighth International Co-operative Congress at Hamburg 
considers ; — 

1. That Co-operation, year by year increasing in importance 
in all countries, is essentially a social movement which by the 
formation of economic associations based upon mutual help, aims 
at the protection of the interests of labour, manual and intellectual. 
Therefore, all true forms of Co-operation tend to influence the 
distribution of the wealth of the nations in favour of the working 
classes, i.e., to increase the income derived from labour and to 
strengthen its purchasing power, and on the other hand to diminish 
the increments derived from possession of the means of production 
and exchange, viz. : profits on capital, interest and rents. 

2. It recognises that co-operative societies working towards 
this end, irrespective of any differences in their social structure, 
or their economic principles, have the right to exist ; their influ- 
ence, however, on the development of the co-operative movement 
itself, as also on the development of general industrial life, is not 
of equal importance. 

3. Co-operative societies established for the benefit of the 
independent artisan, peasant or farmer, such as cedit, supply, 
incustrial and selling- societi s, exist for the purpose of assuring 
the economic position, and of raising the social conditions of the 
small owners, although working for profit. They are able, if 
properly organised, to increase the output, by improving the 
methods of production, and reduce the working expenses by 
eliminating all superfluous intermediaries between producer and 
consumer, and educate the members of such societies to think and 
act co-operatively. 

The industrial and agricultural co-operative societies, how- 
ever, lose their valuable economic and social qualities if they are 
used to raise the price of goods produced for the working classes, and 
to favour the one-sided interests of the producer at the expense of 
the whole community. In that case they are as harmful as syndi- 
cates and trusts. 
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4. Productive societies and societies for supplying labour 

by dependent workmen, aim at raising their social condition by 
undertaking work and turning out products as contractors. They 
attain this end by increasing their remuneration as workers, adding 
to it their profits as contractors. 

General experience with regard to these societies makes it 
specially desirable that the greatest care and forethought should 
be exercised in their establishment. The want of sufficient working 
capital is often the cause of their failure, as is also the lack of a 
steady market for their products and of a competent and con- 
tinuous management. Only under specially favourable conditions 
and if a steady market is assured, is there any hope of success for 
such societies. 

5. The co-operative societies of consumers, which include 
not only co-operative stores but also the co-operative tenants' socie- 
ties, are wherever the capitalistic system is developed, of all forms of 
Co-operation, the most important in protecting the interests of 
labour, by reason not only of their great practical value to their 
members, but especially by reason of their fundamental industrial 
principles, by the spread and practice of which the transformation 
of the capitalistic system may be furthered. 

The retail societies aim at protecting their members from any 
disadvantages in buying, and procuring, goods of all kinds. 

(a) By obtaining goods of good and genuine quality ; 

(b) By eliminating as far as possible the profit made by 

the middleman. 

The conditions necessary to attain this end are that the greatest 
possible number of consumers should supply themselves as far as 
possible from the distributive society. 

In proportion as the consumers join together into distributive 
societies they unite the purchasing power of the income derived 
froi^ labour, thus enabling the working classes to organise a large 
part of their labour co-operatively and .to employ themselves, in 
their own productive workshops. The organisation of purchasing 
power as brought about by the distributive societies can only be 
fully successful on condition that they hold to the principles of 
democratic self-government, cash payments, unlimited member- 
. ship, fixing prices according to local markets price, and returning 
the surplus accruing by this method in proportion to custom. 
It is further desirable to endeavour to accumulate a fund the 
amount of which shall not be limited and which is indivisible and 
to give the members the opportunity of depositing their savings 
with the society. In addition to this, the distributive society 
should make its members acquainted with its principles and 
educate them to be loyal to their society. Every distributive 
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society must limit its field of activity and not overlap that of any 
other retail society. Competition among distributive societies is 
in contradiction to their fundamental principles as organisations 
whose aim is, not to do lucrative business, but to fulfil economic 
functions for consumers in a definite limited locality. 

6. The federations established by the distributive societies 
for the purpose of joint purchase and production of staple articles, 
i.e., the co-operative wholesale societies, are not only enabled to 
foster this activity and the extension of distributive Co-operation, 
but also to apply its principles successfully in the sphere of national 
and universal economy. They are in a position to organise labour 
co-operatively in a great number of branches of production and 
to promote model productive establishments. 

Co-operative unions which work partly apart from the co- 
operative wholesale societies, and partly in close connection with 
them, foster and represent the rights of the distributive societies, 
counteract all hostile attacks, develop and perfect co-operative 
methods and cultivate and organise co-operative education and 
instruction. 

7. By the development of their distributive and productive 
undertakings the co-operative societies of every description become 
to an increasing extent employers of labour. 

It is their duty to grant the officials and workers in their 
service model conditions of wages and labour and also to recognise 
their unrestricted fight to combine. An agreement with the trade 
unions is specially desirable in so far as' standard rates and condi- 
tions are not in force between these trade unions and employers. 
Where such standard rates and conditions do exist, they should 
be recognised by the societies, which should help the trade unions 
to enforce their application. 

The co-operative societies expect in return that the employees 
should justify the model conditions of labour and wages granted 
to them, by the quality of work rendered and by their high sense 
of duty. 

8. The co-operative unions and the individual co-operative 
societies should join the International Co-operative Alliance in 
order to develop co-operative theory and practice. By uniting 
the co-operative movement throughout the world into a great 
international organisation, a universal centre is created by means 
of which their mutual interests find expression, and which exercises 
a stimulating and fruitful influence on the development of Co- 
operation. The union of all forms of Co-operation in the Inter- 
national Alliance must also serve to counteract the many existing 
differences between the various nations. Such an Alliance opens 
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the way to a mutual understanding among the nations on the 
basis of equal rights and mutual consideration, thus furthering 
~ the high and noble purpose of preparing humanity for universal 
peace and well-being." 



Mr. H. Fleissner (Dresden) : " The extremely limited time 
allowed to speakers makes it unfortunately impossible for me to 
discuss Dr. Miiller's paper upon co-operative distribution as fully 
as I should wish. Very much of what he says and of what he 
has verbally added is extremely interesting and can be approved 
by everyone and should be acted upon, especially by the German 
societies ; but a great many of his arguments challenge opposition. 
It seems to me characteristic of this paper that it is full of con- 
tradictions and that the writer frequently contradicts that which 
he has previously asserted. What he says, for instance, about 
the independence of co-operative distribution is absolutely correct 
and appropriate and should be practised ever3rwhere as far as 
possible. But the dediictions made further on do not in any 
way correspond to his previous statements. Let me take one or 
two points : — 

"The old and well-known shibboleth, viz., that of the 
so-called mutual interests of consumers, is used here almost to 
excess. It is of course true enough in itself, but in the present state 
of affairs, I do not think we can say that the mutual interest of 
consumers exists to such a degree that all classes of the population 
are equally interested in co-operative distribution. (Hear, hear.) 
On the contrary, there is only one class, viz., the poor, in the 
wider sense of the word — I do not mean by the poor only the 
wage-earners, but every one who has a small income, who has a 
real and essential interest in Co-operation, especially in distributive 
organisation. If, however, we judge the distributive organisation 
from the point of view of giving the great mass of consumers less 
consideration, then I think we shall find ourselves upon the wrong 
road, and upon a road which would in no case lead us to the pros- 
perous development of the interests of co-operative distribution. 

" Much the same may be said of the axiom : No class organisa- 
tion ! Of course that is just as true here as it is true in the case 
of the mutual interests of the consumer. Class organisation in 
the sense that only one definite class be admitted to it, is not co- 
operative distribution, but as a matter of fact it is after all a class 
organisation for the simple reason that the working class from 
its very nature makes co-operative distribution what it is, and 
co-operative distribution can only prosper if adopted by the 
masses — the mass of workers — the poor. In my opinion we should 
adopt this policy for our distributive societies ; we must so act 
that above all things we appeal to the masses for the furtherance 
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of co-operative distribution. The masses form the basis of 
co-operative distribution, they are the motive power and we 
know by experience they alone will be able to develop the organisa- 
tion of consumers to the point where it will become socially effective 
for the class as a whole, as well as for the individual. That is 
self-evident ; it seems to me the more regrettable that in an official 
treatise, opinions should be expressed which upon this point 
appear to me to be extremely questionable. 

" The same may be said as regards the assertion that the organi- 
sation of consumers is a peace movement. Dr. Miiller says, m 
effect, that it is the function of the organisation of consumers to 
spread that ideal not only within its organisation but beyond it. 
Here again there is a grain of truth, but as regards the efforts, 
the tendencies and the tasks of the consumers' organisation, it 
is plain that our efforts are really in direct opposition to those 
of a large proportion of the middle cjasses. This is a necessary 
and natural development, and I think that in Germany we have 
had plenty of experience in this respect. We fully realise that at 
the present time the consumers' organisation, the co-operative 
stores, have not only one enemy, but are surrounded by enemies 
and rivals. How anyone can say that the organisation of con- 
sumers, the co-operative store movement, in the general sense, 
is a peace movement is to me incomprehensible. This statement 
fosters illusions which are Utopian and gives rise to an entirely 
false view of the subject. (President's bell.) 

" My time has come to an end ; I should like therefore in con- 
clusion to draw attention to the resolution of the International 
Socialists' Congress at Copenhagen. In my opinion it exactly 
meets the case, and for that very reason is in direct contra- 
diction to Dr. Miiller's argument with regard to the distributive 
societies. If we take this resolution as a basis for our operations, 
we cannot accept what he has written ; we must take up the 
point of view of the resolution which is represented by a large 
majority in Germany, viz. : that the organisation of consumers 
is an organisation of the poorer classes." 

Mr. V. Serwy (Antwerp) : " In the name of my Belgian col- 
leagues I have to declare that we are in favour of the resolution 
proposed by the Central Committee, although we are not entirely 
satisfied with it. I should hke to take this opportunity to explain 
our reasons for supporting it. We consider it as a fresh step taken 
by the International Co-operative AUiance towards the practical 
realisation of its views. We approve it because it indicates that, 
in the co-operative movement, distribution forms the dominating 
point of view, the point to which all the other forms of Co- 
operation must gravitate. On this point we share the opinion 
of the Copenhagen Congress, which recognises that Co-operation 
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has a social value. We ako agree with the Copenhagen Congress 
in believing that the co-operative movement is working on lines 
parallel to those of the political, economic and trade union move- 
ments towards the same end. For these reasons, I desire in the 
name of my Belgian colleagues to support the resolution of the 
Central Committee. There are other reasons besides. You, 
yourselves, in your general resolution recognise that certain forms 
of Co-operation are not of a nature to do away with capitalism, 
such forms as co-operative credit societies and agricultural Co-opera- 
tion, which retain a capitalistic character. For aU these reasons 
and because we perceive that the programme gives full significance 
to the fact that Co-operation is a most powerful weapon to employ in 
fighting trusts, cartels and capitalism, the Belgian delegates ask 
you to vote in favour of the resolution proposed by the Central 
Committee." 

Mr. Aneurin Williams : " I should not have ventured to 
address this Congress a second time, but some of our German 
friends have asked me to say a few words, ?s the chairman of 
probably the greatest private enterprise in the housing of the 
working classes, in the whole world. I refer to the First Garden 
City at Letchworth, in England, where we have created in less 
than seven years a model working-class town of 6,000 inhabitants. 
Having bought 4,000 acres, we have succeeded in attracting to that 
land, which was formerly merely agricultural land inhabited by 
four hundred farmers and labourers, no less than twenty factories, 
big .and little, in which 1,200 or so factory workers gain their 
daily bread. I admit that this great experiment is not wholly 
co-operative, but the co-operative principle enters very largely 
into it. In the first place, I must recognise what has been done 
at Letchworth by the co-operative housing society. Garden City 
Tenants Ltd., of which Mr. Vivian has spoken in his paper 
before you. During the last fifty years the working classes 
have made much progress by the accumulation of sums of 
capital in co-operative societies, especially in the distributive 
societies. During the next fifty years I hope the working- 
classes will make at least equal progress, by making themselves 
collectively the owners of the houses in which they dwell. Whether 
they do that by tenant societies or by distributive societies, they 
will surely become the owners of their own houses. This is a task 
for a generation, the achievement of which will leave the working- 
classes in an incomparably better position than that which they 
occupy at present. It is now about thirty years ago that the 
Scottish Wholesale Society began to remove their factories — 
which up to that time were in Glasgow city itself — and to put them 
a little further out in the country, and that on a much larger scale. 
It was at this time that our honoured President (Mr. Maxwell) 
desired to purchase around the new factories at ShieldhaU sufficient 
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land to create a veritable garden city. Unfortunately, he could 
not persuade aU his colleagues to accept the idea ; the capital 
required, they believed, was too vast an amount. But notwith- 
standing this, the ideal remained. He hoped the distributive 
societies and the Wholesales would march towards that ideal ! 
They have the capital, they have the industries, they have 
the membership, in fact, all the means necessary to create 
new suburbs for the working population, and thus perhaps they 
might arrive at the great ideal of the Rochdale Pioneers, that is 
to go out and create a whole Co-operative Garden City." (Applause. ' 

Dr. V. ToTOMiANZ (St. Petersburg) : " Fellow Co-operators, I 
should be glad to add a few words to this discussion. Mr. Peus told us 
yesterday that we distributive co-operators were anti-capitalists 
and class-conscious. I quite agree that co-operative distribution 
as well as credit Co-operation — and also the other forms of Co- 
operation — represent an anti-capitalistic organisation. Just as 
the co-operative store, to which T attach most value, disposes of 
the small trader, so does the credit society do away with usury 
and replace capitalistic banks by co-operative banks ; in the same 
way a co-operative society is supplied by its own co-operative store 
instead of by shops and private businesses. 

" But I must entirely disagree with the idea that co-operative 
distribution is a class organisation ; that does not agree with the 
figures which I am about to give you. It is a fact that the working 
classes are mostly represented in co-operative stores — that is 
quite natural, for the working classes form' the largest proportion 
of the population in industrial countries. That is quite true. 
All classes of the population are proportionately represented in 
the distributive societies. For instance, where the peasantry form 
the largest proportion oiE the population, as in Russia, Denmark, 
Hungary and other countries, there the majority of members are 
peasants ; where the population is chiefly industrial, as in England, 
Germany and other industrial countries, the majority of con- 
sumers are of the working classes. Then we have countries where 
the population consists chiefly of State officials, as is the case in 
Russia, and there we have a very large number of officials in our 
distributive societies. Then let us take Italy, where the lower 
middle classes preponderate, the Italian socialist party is largely 
composed of the poorer middle classes, and the same is the case 
in the co-operative movement ; the largest distributive society 
in Italy, the Milan Society, consists almost exclusively of officials 
and persons belonging to the liberal professions. 

" It would not be correct to call this a class movement. It is 
quite another matter with regard to trade unions ; trade unions 
must be class-conscious. Co-operative productive societies are also 
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class organisations. A literary man like myself would not be 
admitted ; I am neither a tailor nor a metal-worker. In a dis- 
tributive society, however, we can all work. 

" And who created co-operative distribution ? Whose work 
was it ? Unfortunately, not the socialists. Who organised co- 
operative distribution in Italy ? None other than the present 
Prime Minister, Luzzatti. Who were the responsible organisers 
in Germany ? The middle classes, so-called Liberals, Schultze- 
Delitzsch, Raiffeisen. And who was the special advocate of 
distribution ? Pfeiffer, and a -Liberal, Eugen Richter, who has 
written a book on distributive societies. Who were against it 
at first? (A voice : 'The Socialists.') Now they have come into 
the movement, and have greatly increased its power ; that is true, 
but we must not push out those who have created the co-operative 
movement. And who introduced the movement into Hungary ? 
Count Karolyi — (interruptions) — he not only talked about it but he 
put a great deal of money into it. Take England, the classic land of 
Co-operation ; we have just come from England where we received 
the greatest possible hospitality of English co-operators, and learnt 
something of their extraordinary spirit of Co-operation. Whilst we 
were in Glasgow and Manchester we saw a great many articles of 
luxury which I had never seen in my life before, and when we asked 
who purchased these things which bring the organisation so much 
profit, we were told that everybody bought them. In another 
town they told us that they had a great many tradespeople among 
their members, indeed, some who bought things for the purpose 
of reselling them. It. is the same in Switzerland. There the 
distributive society at Basle, a town of 130,000 inhabitants, has a 
membership of 32,000, that means of very nearly the whole popula- 
tion. Can we then possibly speak of a class movement ?" (Applause.) 

Dr. Hans Kampffmeyer (Karlsruhe), President of the Union 
of Garden City Enterprises : "As Professor Albrecht points out 
in his report, we have had a very strong co-operative building 
movement in Germany for a number of years. The co-operative 
building societies, of which about 800 exist, have but a very slight - 
economic connection. 

" The different German co-operative building unions limit their 
sphere of action mainly to giving advice and auditing the accounts 
of the societies affiliated to them. Quite lately a few of the unions 
have formed a building council, and have thus exercised a very 
favourable influence upon the artistic and technical characteristics 
of working-men's houses. The Union of Rhenish Building Societies 
has further made a first effort to form a fund for the purpose of 
helping the affiliated societies to carry out their building schemes. 

" This is about all that has hitherto been done on co-operative 
lines by the German building, societies. On the other hand, the 
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development of the young co-partnership societies affiUated to the 
English Co-partnership Tenants evinces quite novel possibilities of 
further development. 

" As you will have read in Mr. Henry Vivian's report, the few 
existing' building societies formed a union in 1907 called the Co- 
partnership Tenants Ltd. This union has increased the capacity 
and efficiency of the building societies in the same way as a whole- 
sale society does for the distributive societies. It is a sort of centre 
which serves to concentrate the economic power of its affiliated 
societies. The individual societies must pay up share capital in the 
federation proportionate to their assets and receive a share of 
any profit made, in proportion to the use they make of the federation. 

" The Union is ready to give advice and help in forming new 
societies, and is in touch with first-class architects ; it also retains 
the services of an architect for its own special work, in order to 
supply the societies with the necessary drafts of building-plans 
and houses at moderate prices. The Union further employs a 
staff of technically-trained officials who have considerable experi- 
ence in the erection of small dwellings and whose business it is to 
superintend the building at the rate of IJ per cent, on the cost 
of erection. The trade department obtains whole shiploads of 
timber from Sweden and buys collectively for the societies such 
things as windows, doors, stoves, baths, &c., bricks, roof-tiling, 
cement and chalk ; the necessary capital is obtained through a 
special banking department, and according to the secretary, Mr. 
Litchfield, it has now reached £2,000,000. The Union will very 
shortly erect its own extensive workshops at the Garden City, 
Letchworth, in which 150 to 200 workmen will be employed in 
making windows, doors, and other kinds of joinery. 

" Once again it is the English who have enriched the co-opera- 
tive movement with a new and fruitful idea. It seems to me that 
we Germans in particular can learn much from this magnificent 
concentration of building societies into a higher economic union. 
If we are to satisfy the demands of hygiene and housing reform, 
if we wish to build roomy small dwellings then we Germans lack, 
even more than our English cousins, a central building department 
whose function it is to collect and supply all information on the 
building of small houses. 

" By means of a general building centre, by means of the joint 
purchase of building materials, and with the help of a general 
building bank, German building societies would not only improve 
the class of building, but they would also strengthen the power 
of co-operative building as compared with individual building 
enterprises— so that it could supply an increasing proportion of 
the buildings necessary to meet the growing demand. 
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" Here I may mention that the Union of German Garden City 
Enterprises has set itself similar tasks to those of the English 
Union. 

" Now let me say a few words with regard to the resolution 
moved by Mr. Allen and myself. The importance of housing 
reform and the necessity to promote it by co-operative building 
was so convincingly put" by Mr. Allen, that I need add nothing. 
I should only like to make one or two remarks on that part of the 
resolution which deals with the combined tasks of the distributive 
and the building societies. These two forms of Co-operation are 
of the same flesh and blood, both existing for the purpose of satis- 
fying the most important human needs under better and cheaper 
conditions. The limits of their sphere of activity are not fixed. 
On the one side we see how the most advanced distributive societies 
take up the building question, and on the- other side we see how 
the most active building societies which build over large areas 
adopt the system of the common purchase of coal, and also turn 
their attention to the formation and development of distributive 
societies. 

" In my opinion it is not sufficient for us merely to affirm the 
fact that the endeavour to attain the same result in itself tends 
to increase the points of contact between these two important 
forms of Co-operation, but these two great economic forces, the 
building societies and the distributive societies, should combine 
for the purpose of effective work. If we succeed we shall not 
only further the cause of housing reform, but we shall have 
advanced the co-operative movement as a whole." (Applause.) 

Mr. Albert Thomas (Paris) : " I should like to make a few 
remarks in the name of the Bourse des Cooperatives socialistes. 
The organisation which I have the honour to represent has decided 
to support the resolution which has been presented to Congress. 
We do this because we find nothing in it that is contrary to our 
opinions. We particularly approve of the clear way in which it 
defines the principles upon which our co-operative movement is 
based, especially as it affirms the superiority of co-operative dis- 
tribution as compared with other forms of Co-operation. On the 
other hand, it emphasises the necessity to federate and concentrate 
the organisation of the co-operative movement. For these reasons 
and because the ideas which it contains are so clearly expressed, 
we support the resolution. We approve just as much of the 
other opinions which are explicitly stated therein. I have listened 
to the criticisms of our German comrades upon certain theories 
contained in Dr. Miiller's paper, I have also noted the reply of 
Dr. Totomianz, and I really think that the discussion upon the 
resolution loses something of its value, for one cannot exclude from 
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the resolution everything approaching a definite theory of the co- 
operative movement. As a matter of fact, nearly every line of 
the resolution affirms the anti-capitalistic nature of the co-operative 
movement. 

" Taking the proposed resolution paragraph by paragraph, one 
sees first of all that the whole question turns upon the protection 
of the interests of the worker. We then find that it goes on to 
declare that productive Co-operation is of less importance than 
the other forms, because it retains a capitalistic character, and 
we see further that it is condemned because it is in opposition to 
the interests of the consumer ; in every turn of the resolution we 
find that the anti-capitaUstic character of distributive Co-operation 
is insisted upon. For this reason we support the resolution. For 
our part we French would have wished to have our ideals more 
definitely defined in it. Distributive Co-operation is on the verge 
of overstepping the limits of experience within which you have 
wished to keep the resolution, and the whole idea of social 
reform which animates distributive Co-operation is indicated 
in it. In the region of experience and principle we stand upon 
common ground ; one asks oneself, therefore, why we do not put 
this unanimity into words. Professor Gide, whom we must regard 
as our teacher in co-operative matters, once said that Co-operation 
had within it something of the spirit of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. Perhaps you will allow me to say that to-day the Co-opera- 
tive Congress is about to adopt a resolution iii which, above all, 
the spirit of Sancho Panza is to be found. Co-operation would 
lose nothing by a httle idealism, by being a little more quixotic, 
and I hope that at the next International Congress the principle 
of ideahsm in Co-operation wiU be proclaimed to effect a closer 
unity and open up a wider field of activity." 

Mr. W. H. Brown (Stratford, London) : " The paper by Dr. 
MiiUer is a valuable contribution to the literature of Co-operation 
informing us of the diversity of methods by which the principle 
of association can be applied for the betterment of social conditions 
throughout the world. In Britain we have been inclined to swell 
with importance as the records of the distributive societies have 
grown from year to year, but now we learn that distribution forms 
less than one-fifth of the whole co-operative movement. An 
impetus should be given to other forms such as production, agri- 
culture, credit and housing, in which continental co-operators 
have given such a lead, despite difficulties that are unknown in 
such a land as England. This review of past achievement with 
its chronicle of the present position is an incentive to go further- 
In that work the International AUiance wiU be a potent factor in 
enabling the co-operators of various countries to learn what others 
are doing. The problems are the same throughout the world, 
although the solutions may be different in form. Sweden as well 
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as Scotland has had its boycott, and it has shown how to turn 
such opposition to advantage in promoting production. The 
visit of delegates to the of&ces of the German co-operative societies 
should show committees from other countries how to organise and 
render efficient the detail work of organisation, thus perfecting the 
sohdarity of the workers, and using the discipline of routine which 
the capitalist now uses against the people as their armament 
against the rings and trusts, with which the battles of the future 
will be fought. Co-operation is promoting peace, and bringing 
working people into association against those who would take 
advantage of the necessities of those who labour. That makes all 
the more essential the development of direct international trade 
between the co-operators of the various countries. There should 
be a spirit of brotherhood in the various businesses and the closer 
co-operators can come together for such a purpose the better for 
the peace of all. There are artificial barriers set up by statesmen 
and capitalists to make dear the food of the people ; and co- 
operators may yet have to confer together as to whether such 
imposts should continue to harden the economic conditions of the 
workers. There need not be an alliance with any political party ; 
but co-operators as consumers should consider how to help them- 
selves to a fuller material life. And in this the housing as well 
as the feeding of the people plays its part. I hope co-operators 
will do less for individual ownership in the future than has hitherto 
been the case. The lending of money to members to become their 
own landlords has its good features, but it always destroys the 
mobility of labour and often hangs a millstone round the neck of 
the working man. Just as in co-operative factories industrial 
conditions are being bettered by joint action and common owner- 
ship, so we want to go back to Owen's ideal of making a co-operative 
character as well as a co-operative State. And that cannot be 
done unless we establish the people in places of content where the 
hours of leisure may be spent among congenial surroundings away 
from the drudgery of the daily task. Too long have the workers 
been isolated from each other ; in Co-operation all sections can 
find a line of unity and good fellowship. Let us be tolerant in 
attitude and longsighted in view ; do not pay too much regard to 
mere materialism but strive to bring something of the grace and 
the gaiety of life into the Hves of the workers. The interchange 
of visits between those living in the different countries wiU educate 
them in the work of Co-operation and bring nearer the day when 

" Co-operation shall undo excess, 
And each shall have enough." 

In days gone by history was a record of the doings of monarchs 
and the wars they caused ; then came the era of the great captains 
of industry, who used capital against those who made it ; now 
is the day of the industrial army, when working men, tired of 
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quarrelling among themselves about paltry things and vain defini- 
tions, are uniting under the democratic banner of Co-operation 
to make life better worth Uving." 

The names of Mr. Eduard AnSeele (Ghent) and Dr. Karl 
MUNDING (Basle) were called in connection with this debate, but 
there being no response, and the list of speakers being now ex- 
hausted, the President proceeded to put the resolutions to the 
vote. 

The first resolution to be taken was that moved by the Central 
Committee. According to the tellers this was unanimously adopted. 

Then the resolution on housing reform moved by Messrs. 
Allen and Kampffmeyer was put to the Congress and, but for two or 
three voices, was carried unanimously. 

The President : "It is agreed by *a very large majority. 
The next is a resolution properly sent in and passed by the Central 
Committee. It has been sent in by our Italian friends ; and I 
am quite sure we shall accept it unanimously. It reads as follows : 

' The eighth International Co-operative Congress expresses 
its regret that certain restrictive fiscal laws exist in certain 
countries which hinder and paralyse the development of co- 
operative distributive societies. It records its hope that those 
laws wiU be repealed.' " 

This resolution was also unanimously adopted. 

The President introduced one more resolution, which read 
as follows : — 

" The International Co-operative Congress, without refer- 
ence to any question of politics, greets with satisfaction the 
resolution of the International Socialist Congress at Copen- 
hagen (*asserting) the high value and importance of the 
organisation of consumers for the working classes, and urging 
the workers to become and remain active members of the 
co-operative distributive societies. The International Co- 
operative Congress expects from this resolution, which affirms 
the principle of the unity and autonomy of the co-operative 
movement, an essential increase of the strength of the co- 
operative movement." 

The President : " Now before putting it to the vote, one or 
two gentlemen present wish to say a few words on it ; and the 
first I will call upon is Mr. von Ehn, of Hamburg." 



"The word "asserting" was expunged from the resolution passed by Congress 
and "recognising" substituted. Compare page 187. 
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Mr. a. von Elm (Hamburg) : " Fellow Co-operators, when 
a Congress at which 10,000,000 workers are represented adopts 
a resolution of sympathy towards the co-operative movement, 
that fact must be regarded as of the greatest importance to the 
International Congress of co-operators. (Hear, hear.) 

" Let me say here that in welcoming this resolution and in 
declaring that we expect an essential increase in the strength of 
the co-operative movement as a result, we do not necessarily accept 
the whole of the contents of the resolution. Nor do we concern 
ourselves with party pohtics. Had a similar resolution been 
adopted in Germany by the Centre party, this Congress would 
have given it the same reception. The resolution passed at Copen- 
hagen declares that the co-operative movement is an effective 
weapon in the class struggle. In the discussion which has taken 
place on our own great resolution this point has been repeatedly 
touched upon. I should like to lay special stress upon the fact 
that if the Socialist Congress believes that it can turn the co- 
operative movement to account in the class war, that is the socialists' 
affair. (Hear, hear.) 

" If others see the contrary in the co-operative movement, if 
it seems to them that by means of the co-operative movement the 
interests of aU can be harmonised and advanced, that is also their 
affair. 

" If they come to us, however, and say ' We want to help in 
advancing your movement,' we shall always gratefully acknow- 
ledge the fact. But perhaps some think- that exception might 
be taken to the resolution because it states that socialist co-opera- 
tors should endeavour to foster the spirit of socialism in the societies. 
To work in the spirit of socialism is not merely a matter of empty 
words ; what this work is, is clearly stated in the resolution. It 
goes on to say that all profits should not be returned to the mem- 
bers but that a fund should be formed in order that societies should 
be in a position to produce their own goods as soon as possible. 
All I can say is that if this is what socialistic activity means, 
socialistic activity is co-operative activity. (Applause.) 

" On this point we heartily agree with the Socialist Congress. 

" The resolution goes on to say that money should be set aside 
for the education and assistance of members. We can only repeat 
that if this is the spirit of socialism it is equally the spirit of Co- 
operation, and this Congress can accept it without further discussion. 
If the importance of Co-operation is acknowledged in the first 
sentences of the resolution and in them Co-operation is defined as 
a means to bring about the democratisation and socialisation of 
production and exchange, we, on our part, have declared to-day 
in our great resolution that we regard co-operative distribution 
as a means for the reform of the capitalistic economic system. 
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It is differently expressed, but it means the same thing, (Applause.) 
And further, if the Socialist Congress desires that we should 
come to an understanding with the trade unions with regard 
to the conditions of labour and wages, that in conjunction 
with the trade unions we should draw up a scale of wages and that 
we should organise our establishments on model lines, then this 
is nothing more nor less than what we should do as co-operators. 
We have akeady agreed to do this at our German congresses. 
And if you examine the resolution which you have just passed, 
you will find that in that also it states that our establishments 
should be organised on model lines and that we should come to 
some agreement with the trade unions on the question of wages. 
So that you will see that on the whole we agree with the purport 
of the resolution. We further agree with the opinion expressed 
in the resolution that co-operative organisations shall themselves 
decide whether and to what extent they will help the political 
and trade union movements. We, on our part, do not wish to lay 
down the law for anybody. The International Congress recognises 
the Belgian societies who directly finance their own political party. 
In declaring that the ' co-operative societies must themselves 
decide this,' the independence of Co-operation is recognised. 
And when we Germans take this question into consideration for 
ourselves, it is obvious that our co-operative societies can grant 
no funds to be used for party purposes — the reason being that the 
laws of our country forbid it. Therefore no one can assume from 
this resolution that if we agree to it, Co-operation is about to 
become a social democratic party organisation. We shall remain 
what we have always been, we shall continue to work in the same 
spirit as before. 

" Finally, the resolution states that stress must be laid upon 
the unity of Co-operation in all countries. We take the same 
stand. We oppose any divisions on account of political, religious 
or national differences of opinion. We desire the unity of Co- 
operation. We desire this unity in order that Co-operation may 
become great and strong and, as we say in our great resolution, 
bring about the downfall of capitalism." (Prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Peter Schlack (Miilheim) : " Gentlemen, I agree with 
Mr. von Elm that any encouragement of co-operative distribution 
from whatever source it comes wiU obviously be welcome to the 
International Co-operative Congress. It is natural that we should 
accept any help given to co-operative distribution. It is however 
a question whether it is in the interests of Co-operation and par- 
ticularly of the International Congresses, to go so far as to welcome 
the fact that any particular poUtical party recommends any 
particular form of Co-operation, not on account of the real principle 
of its co-operatiye activity, but on account of the principle to 
which this or that political or economic tendency will transform 
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it. The function of the International Co-operative Congress is 
to make clear the actual value, the true principles and to further 
the true aims of Co-operation. During the discussion on the 
great resolution, the opinion has been frequently expressed that 
the class-struggle, indeed class-distinctions in general, must be 
eliminated from the co-operative movement, because as a matter 
of fact the historic origin of Co-operation and co-operative distribu- 
tion proves the contrary. It is not a class organisation and cannot 
therefore be made use of in the interests of any particular class. 

" For this reason, it is my opinion that the resolution in its 
present form cannot be accepted by the International Congress. 
I would, however, agree to it if the following slight alteration 
could be made, viz., if after the words ' The International Co- 
operative Congress, without reference to any question of politics ' 
were added the words ' while however rejecting its motives ' 
and were then to continue ' greets with satisfaction the resolution 
of the International Socialist Congress of Copenhagen asserting 
the unity and independence of the co-operative movement. ..." 
I should like to change the word ' asserting,' for I maintain that 
the Socialist Congress was not called upon to assert the unity and 
independence of the co-operative movement, that is a matter for 
the co-operative parliament itself to decide. If we substitute 
'recognising' for ' asserting,' the resolution would read ' recognising 
the high value and importance of the organisation of consumers by 
the working classes and urging the workers,' &c. With this altera- 
tion I am prepared to vote for the resolution, otherwise I must reject 
it, as the motives which have led the Socialist Congress to advocate 
the advance of the co-operative movement do not coincide with the 
ideals of distributive co-operators nor of the co-operative move- 
ment." (Some applause.) 

Mr. a. von Elm (Hamburg) : " I only wish to say a word. 
Mr. Schlack is quite right in objecting to the expression ' assert- 
ing,' as it stands. It is a mistake in the German translation; we 
are all agreed that it should be left out of the resolution, and in 
doing so Mr. Schlack's objection to this passage is removed. If, 
however, he further wishes that we should expressly declare that we 
object to the motives of the resolution, it is obvious that we cannot 
accept his amendment ; we should be putting a sUght upon the 
Socialist Congress. If any other congress were to pass a similar 
resolution, it would not enter our heads to say that we did not 
hold with their motives. (Hear, hear.) I think this settles the 
question." (Bravo.) 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Peter Schlack, except as 
to substituting "recognising" for "asserting," was then thrown 
out, only fourteen persons voting in favour of it. The resolution 
proposed by Mr. von Ehn was adopted by a large majority. 
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The President : " Fellow Delegates, we have come to the 
end of our Congress work. It has been a pleasant Congress ; and 
I thmk it will appear in the records of time that it has been a 
wise Congress, in so far as there has been good temper shown — 
and you have taken the advice I offered to you at the opening of 
the Congress, to be tolerant to those who differ from you. 
(Applause.) You do not make friends by striking them in the 
face. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
it has also been a Congress, I think, of which you may well be 
proud fjom another point of view. Three Governments of Europe 
have sent representatives to the Congress. That, I say, is a great 
boon to us. We are thus given to understand that we are a power 
to be used with discretion and wisdom, and I am sure that this 
great power — I cannot say in pohtics, but ia the social progress of 
the people of all countries — is one which will be used wisely and 
discreetly. (Applause.) The co-operative movement, in aU coun- 
tries represented here, without exception, is progressing, and the 
societies are adding to their capital, adding to their members — 
and, I do hope, adding to their intelligence, so that the success 
of the work of the future may be assured ; because if we neglect 
that pdrt of the work, no amount of capital or number of members 
wiU make us great. I hope that this hint will be taken. And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, we are coming very near to *the end. 
I have only one idea bulking in my mind, the great and unspeak- 
able gratitude which fills all our hearts to the German friends who 
have entertained us while here. (Applause.) I have had the 
pleasure, for many years, of knowing personally the men who 
have conducted this great Congress, and I think that my heart 
is as fuU of gratitude as it could be — it is running over to-day with 
the thought that they have tried to make us comfortable, and in 
saying this I must not neglect to say how kind-hearted it was on 
their part to invite the thousands of co-operators of Hamburg 
whom we saw in the Zoological Gardens last night. It makes it 
difficult for those who follow the example of Hamburg. We 
cannot be too grateful to our German friends for what they have 
done since we came here. Every consideration has been shown 
to us." 

Turning to where Messrs. Kaufman, Lorenz, and other 
German leaders were standing, he said : — 

" I am pleased to have the opportunity of expressing to you 
our deep sense of gratitude for all you have done. (Applause.) 
I speak this as your President, and I speak this in a foreign tongue. 
I would like to be supported in this by some other friends from 
other countries, who feel as deeply as I do." 

Professor Gide (Paris) : " Gentlemen and Fellow Co-opera- 
tors, it is now my turn to express to you the thanks of the French 
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delegates for the hospitality which you have extended to them 
and which has left nothing to be desired. I only regret that the 
sun, which you had doubtless invited, should have followed the 
example of the Hamburg senate and been too often absent from 
our meetings. But after all, what does that matter ? I re'ad this 
morning in one of the daily papers that the meteorological office 
indicated a centre of depression at Hamburg ; that depression has 
certainly not made itself felt at this Congress, for during the past 
three days, the Congress barometer has been at " set fair " and 
our feelings have corresponded to it. , 

" This is not the first time that French delegates have been 
present at your congresses ; we have already many times sent 
representatives to German congresses, and two months ago we 
had the pleasure of receiving delegates from German co-operative 
societies, for the first time, at our modest little Congress in Paris. 

" Thus, in spite of historic rivalries. Co-operation is forging 
the links of a true aUiance between the nations ; I say true alliance, 
because the word "alliance," in the sense in which it is usually 
employed in diplomacy, is often profaned and rendered false, an 
Alliance in the pohtical sense is always formed against someone 
else. The International Co-operative AUiance is the only one 
which really justifies its beautiful name and uses this word in its 
true sense, for it does not recognise double or triple alliances, it 
is a simple alliance of all for the good ef all." (Loud applause.) 

Dr. Elias (Holland) : "Our esteemed President has expressed 
the wish that I should add a word of thanks to the German co- 
operators, and very glad I am to support all that he has said. 
My German friends must all know this, as it is my custom to attend 
their congresses, I think that I have been present at nearly all 
of them, only this year I was unfortunately prevented. I would 
very gladly have continued my unbroken attendance on this occa- 
sion, but was prevented against my wUl. I reaUy cannot find 
better words in which to express my thanks to you than those 
which have been so feelingly spoken by our President. I can 
only tell you that I have passed three very happy days here, and 
I know that I am expressing the feelings of aU those present when 
I say that we shall never forget the time which we have spent 
together in Hamburg." (Loud applause.) 

After the close of the speech the English delegates gave their 
German hosts a three-fold cheer followed by the singing of " For 
he is a JoUy Good Fellow." 

Mr. Heinrich Kaufmann (General Secretary, Hamburg), 
who was greeted with applause, said : " Fellow Co-operators, it has 
fallen to me to utter the closing words of to-day's Congress. ' When 
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a yeax ago the wish was expressed that the next International 
Co-operative Congress should take place in Germany, the governing 
bodies of the Central Union of German Distributive Societies and 
the Wholesale Society took immediate steps to invite the Congress 
to Hamburg. In looking back upon these last three days we can 
af&rm with satisfaction that the Congress has been a great success, 
a greater success indeed than any former Congress. The credit 
for this is not "due to us nor to the Organising Committee in Ham- 
burg, nor to the nation which played the part of host, it is entirely 
due to the increasing interest which the co-operative movement 
has aroused among aU nations and in every country. (Hear, hear.) 

" I am convinced that every succeeding Congress will mark a 
further advance and be more successful than its predecessor. The 
next Congress will take place in Scotland, and 1 hope that on that 
occasion we shall again be able to testify to our advance. Perhaps 
the next after that wiU take place in Vienna and we shall then 
have stUl further pi'ogress to report. 

"But, my friends, a Congress like this does not only depend 
upon externals nor upon the amount of interest evinced by those 
who take part in it, much depends upon the tact and skiU with 
which such a great concourse of people from aU countries, speaking 
different languages, is conducted, and I think that we may truly 
say that in this respect, our Congress this year has amply fulfilled 
our highest expectations, and that it has been conducted with 
such circumspection, tact and skUl as could hardly_ be surpassed. 
I think that in expressing our thanks to the management of the 
Congress, I am only voicing the general opinion. Without 
doubt, the heaviest and most difficult task in the conduct of this 
Congress has fallen to our honoured President, Mr. William 
Maxwell. Three years ago at Cremona when we were considering 
the election of a president. Dr. Hans Miiller and I with several 
others, used our utmost powers of persuasion to induce Mr. Maxwell 
to imdertake this office ; we knew that we had in him one of the 
most distinguished co-operators in the world. But Mr. Maxwell was 
too modest to accept the position, because he did not know the 
three languages. We did our best to assure him that that was 
of minor importance, the principal thing was his personaUty, his 
warm heart and his interest in the co-operative movement, and 
I am glad to say that we were finally successful in persuading him 
to accept the office. I am also very glad to tell you that yesterday 
the Central Committee re-elected him as President, and that he 
wiU continue to preside at our Congresses. (Loud applause.) 

" We must not forget to thank one group of participators in 
the Congress, I mean those gentlemen who represent the press, 
who have worked so diligently to give wide publicity to all that 
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has been said here. The Congress without the press would be 
but a Uttle, insignificant conventicle ; the press is the means by 
which all that is said here is given to the world, and therefore 
I feel justified in expressing our gratitude to all the representatives 
of the press here present. 

" And now I come back to my opening words. The chief merit 
of a Congress like this — after all the others have had their due 
share of recognition — Ues in the fact that aU nations are agreed 
in desiring to develop the co-operative movement and that from 
Congress to Congress their participation is becoming more and 
more evident. In this we are united, that we are striving 
towards one aim, that aim is — the happiness of all humanity, the 
happiness of aU nations." (Prolonged applause.) 

The President : " One more word, and that is, I hope that 
everyone within the range of my voice and attending Congress 
will live another three years to attend th§ Glasgow Congress. 
I thank you. 

" A telegram has just arrived from our co-operative comrades 
in Servia, stating that their Congress is to take place to-morrow, 
and adding ' Sorry we cannot come. Wish you God-speed ! ' " 

At the call of Herr Kaufmann, the Germans turned the tables 
on their British friends by a lusty round of " Hochs ! " 

The proceedings then came to an end at 1.25 p.m. 




Appendix. 
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Balance Sheet of the International Co-operative 

CASH 









1909. 






1907-08. 


1908-09 


6 months. 


Total. 




£ B. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


To Balance in hand, July 1st.. 


10 


30 


19 16 4 


59 16 4 


„ SubBoriptlons 




886 13 8 


773 15 5 


738 4 


2398 9 5 






25 8 6 


17 13 


3 3 


46 4 6 


„ Sale of Publications 




17 8 8 


41 16 11 


39 5 5 


98 11 


„ Cremona Congress Subscriptions 




206 15 2 


— 


— 


206 15 2 


,, Interest on Deposit Account 




7 16 


5 3 8 


6 13 11 


18 19 1 


„ Bank Withdrawals 




630 9 7 


1214 14 7 


524 15 7 


2369 19 9 


„ C.W.S. Committee 




— 


— 


25 


25 


„ Sundry . . 








3 


3 




£1783 17 1 


£2083 3 7 


£1359 14 7 


£5226 15 3 



BANKING 





1907-08. 


1908-09. 


1909. 
6 months. 


Total. 


To Balance in hand, July Ist 
„ Cash Deposits, June 30th . . 


£ s. d. 

463 1 5 

1143 7 6 


£ a. d. 
975 19 4 
801 16 6 


£ a. d. 
573 12 4 
915 3 6 


£ s. d. 
2012 13 1 
2860 6 6 




£1606 8 11 


£1777 14 10 


£1488 15 10 


£4872 19 7 



LIABILITIES 





1907-08. 


1908-09. 


. 1909. 
6 months. 


To Eent and Light due . . 
„ Printing " Bulletin," &c. 
„ Balance of Asaets over Liabilities 


£ 8. d. 
1005 19 4 


£ s. d. 

15 5 

24 9 

543 10 10 


£ s. d. 
802 9 10 




£1005 19 4 


£582 16 7 


£802 9 10 
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Alliance, from July 1st, 1907, to Dec. 31st, 1909. 

ACCOUNT. 









1909. 






1907-08. 


1908-09. 


6 months. 


Total. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ B. d. 


By Bent of OflSce, Cleaning, Heating, and 










Lighting 


66 6 7 


55 6 1 


54 12 5 


176 5 1 


„ Salaries 


281 15 


426 


211 12 


919 7 


„ Printing and Stationery . . 


48 1 5i 


49 9 9i 


99 1 5 


196 12 8 


„ Postage and Telegrams 


28 17 Hi 


32 15 1 


21 4 1 


82 17 li 


„ Library and Furnishing 


22 3 1 


26 9 10 


34 15 7 


83 8 6 


„ TravelUng 


8 5 


22 16 11 


5 14 9 


29 1 


„ Carriage and Sundries 


6 6 


6 11 3 


4 16 3 


17 13 6 


„ Cremona Congress Expenses 


107 15 7 


333 4 4 


15 16 10 


456 16 9 


„ Bulletin . . 


35 17 7 


163 16 9 


117 10 1 


317 4 5 


„ Co-operative Wholesale Committee 










Expenses 


12 17 11 


10 S 5 


17 6 


24 8 10 


„ Press Directory . . 


— 


89 14 9 


— 


89 14 9 


„ Annual Report 


— 


29 16 


— 


29 16 


„ Slides, Blocks, and Books on Com- 










mission 


— 


10 8 


26 18 6 


37 6 6 


„ Translations 


~— 


4 19 6i 


2 


6 19 6i 


„ Bank Deposits 

„ Balance m hand . . 


1143 7 6 


801 15 6 


666 18 1 


2612 1 1 


30 


19 16 4 


97 7 1 


147 3 5 




£1783 17 1 


£2083 3 7 


£1359 14 7 


£5226 15 3 


ACCOUNT. 
















1909. 






1907-08. 


1908-09. 


6 months. 


Total. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


By Withdrawals, June 30th . . 
„ Balance in Bank . . 


630 9 7 
975 19 4 


1214 14 7 
563 3 


700 6 
788 9 10 


2545 10 2 
2327 9 5 




£1606 8 11 


£1777 14 10 


£1488 15 10 


£4872 19 7 


AND ASSETS. 






■• 










1909. 






1907-08. 


1908-09. 


6 months. 




£ s. d. 


£ B. d. 


£ a. d. 


By Cash in Bank 
„ ., „ hand 


^ 


975 19 4 
30 


563 3 
19 16 4 


788 9 10 
14 




£1005 19 i 


£582 16 7 


£802 9 10 



Audited and found correct by Mr. A. Whitehead on July 2l3t, 1908, July 21st, 1909, 
March 4th, 1910. 
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Table showing the total Subscriptions received from each 
country for 1907-08 and 1908-09. 



Country. 


Subscript 


ons 


Subscriptions 




for 1907- 


08. 


for 1908-09. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. d. 


Austra,lia, 






— 







5 


Austria 




28 


8 


1 


42 


14 6 


Belgium 




6 


10 





7 





British South Africa . 




1 


10 


6 


1 


11 


Bulgaria 




1 








1 





Canada 




1 


10 








10 


Cjrprus 







10 








10 


Denmark 




8 


4 





60 


1 10 


France 




28 


10 





• 27 


10 


Germany 




232 


15 





230 


2 


Holland 




14 


10 





16 


15 


Hungary- 




51 


13 


10 


*49 





India 






— 




5 





Italy 




20 








*15 


10 


Norway 




1 








4 





Portugal 







10 





_ 


_ 


Roumania . . 




4 








4 





Russia 




5 


5 





9 


5 5 


Finland 




26 








*11 


10 


Servia 




3 








10 


1 7 


Spain 




1 








1 


16 


Sweden 




16 


9 


6 


22 


10 


Switzerland . . 




55 


10 





63 


2 


United Kingdom 




439 


17 





467 


5 6 


United States 




3 


15 





2 


10 




Total . . 


951 


7 


11 


1053 


9 10 



' These countries had not sent in all their subscriptions for 1908-09. 



Percentage of Subscriptions according to the class of 
t^e Societies. 





Subscriptions from 




Financial Year. 


Distributive 
Societies, 


Other 
Societies. 


Individual 

Members and 

Donations. 


Total. 


1906/07 
1907/08 
1908/09 


77-0 % 
88-0 % 
82-0 % 


15-0 % 

8-0 % 

15-7 % 


80 % 
4-0 % 
2-3 % 


100. % 
100 % 
100 % 
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Table showing: Annual Receipts of International 
Co-operative Alliance. 



Financial 


Subscriptions. 


Don-itions. 


Sa 


e of 




Congres"! 


Sundry 




Total. 


Year. 










Publications. 


Subscriptions. 


Sales. 








i s. d. 


i s. 


d. 


i 


s. 


d. 


i s. 


d. 


i s. 


d. 


i s. d. 


1896/97 


388 3 


9 


161 14 


2 


25 


19 













575 16 9 


1897/98 


188 13 


6 


13 15 





3 


8 


4 


— 




. 




205 16 10 


1898/99 


315 7 


1 


8 1 





11 


2 


4 


55 12 


10 


- — 




390 3 3 


1899/1900 


319 4 


2 


28 1 





3 


14 


4 












350 19 6 


1900/01 


217 13 


3 


10 16 





2 


13 





— 









231 2 3 


1901/02 


396 4 


10 


4 2 





2 


10 


8 


14 


11 


1 17 





405 9 5 


1902/03 


327 7 


4 


32 10 


7 


36 


1 


7 


2 14 


9 


4 8 


1 


403 2 4 


1903/04 


326 19 


9 


22 15 


2 


1 


2 


11 


6 


7 


8 3 


6 


365 1 11 


1904/05 


357 4 


4 


30 6 


6 


7 


7 


2 


90 17 


6 


2 16 


3 


488 11 9 


1905/06 


400 15 


1 


33 8 


6 


12 


16 





— 




3 12 


6 


450 12 1 


1906/07 


469 13 


2 


36 8 


6 


37 


8 


11 


6 


8 


13 1 


1 


556 18 4 


1907/08 


886 13 


8 


25 8 


6 


17 


8 


8 


206 15 


2 


7 1 


61143 7 6 


1908/09 


773 15 


5 


17 13 





41 


16 


11 


— 




5 3 


8 


838 9 


1909* 


738 


4 


3 3 





39 


5 


5 


— 




34 13 


11 


815 2 8 


Total 


6105 15 


"^ 


428 2 


11 


242 


15 


3 


363 2 


^ 


80 17 


67220 13 7 



* Second Half- Year. 

EXCHANGE ; 

Germany. 
i\ = M. 20. 

Austria. 
l\ = K. 24, 

Switzerland, 
£\ = Ft. 25. 
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The proportion, of distributive societies to the total number 
of co-operative societies is shown in the following table : — 







Total Number 


Number of 




Country. 


Year. 


of Co-opera- 
ti\ e Societies. 


Distributive 
Societies. 


Percentage. 


Austria 


1909 


13,901 


1,132 


8.1 


Hungary . . 




1908 


3,300 


1,050 


31.8 


Belgium 




1908 


3,311 


721 


21.8 


Denmark . . 




1908 


3,600 


1,224 


34.0 


France 




1908 


5,500 


2,655 


48.2 


Germany . . 




1908 


26,863 


2,111 


7.9 


Italy 




1908 


7,576 


1,978 


26.0 


Netherlands 




1908 


2,072 


382 


18.4 


Norway 




1908 


577 


350 


60.3 


Russia 




1908 


11,315 


3,500 


31.2 


Finland 




1908 


1,605 


495 


30.8 


Servia 




1908 


1,252 


100 


8.0 


Spain 




1908 


? 


182 





Sweden 




1909 


2,140 


530 


24.8 


Switzerland 




1909 


5,300 


450 


8.5 


United Kingdom 




1908 


2,721 


1,443 


53.0 


Total 




91,033 


18,303 


20.1 
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The following table gives as complete a review as possible 
of the position of the distributive co-operative movement in the 
different countries. We quote the latest figures which have 
reached us ; they are to a certain extent merely approximate and 
so cannot be guaranteed as absolutely correct : — 



Country. 


Year. 


Number of 

Distributive 

Societies. 


Number of 
Members. 


Total 
Turnover. 


Austria . . . . ; 1908 


1,132 


482,000 


£ 

6,200,000 


Hungary 


. I 1908 


1,050 


150,000 


1,840,000 


Belgium . . 


. , 1908 


721 


175,000 


2,200,000 


Denmark 




1909 


1,224 


180,000 


3,200,000 


France 




1909 


2,655 


800,000 


9,200,000 


Germany . . 




1908 


2,111 


1,224,000 


16,800,000 


Italy 




1908 


1,978 


260,000 


3,600,000 


Netherlands 




1908 


382 


102,000 


1,800,000 


Norway . . 


'. ' 1908 


350 


55,000 


1,520,000 


Russia 


. 1 1908 


3,500 


280,000 


4,800,000 


Finland . . 


. 1 1908 


495 


100,000 


1,800,000 


Servia 


. : 1908 


100 


7,000 


40,000 


Spain 


. j 1907 


182 


29,000 


280,000 


Sweden . . 


. i 1909 


530 


85,000 


1,760,000 


Switzerland 


1909 


450 


230,000 


4,200,000 


United Kingdom . 


1909 


1,443 


2,469,000 


72,400,000 



Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, Roumania, Turkey, and all the 
non-European countries and colonies (with the exception of the 
French colonies) are not included in this table. The Siberian 
distributive societies are included in the Russian figures. We 
must, however, leave it an open question whether the estimate 
is not rather high. 
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